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NATURE  AND  BOOKS. 

BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

What  is  the  color  of  the  dandelion  ?  look  back  on  anything  beautiful.  What 
There  are  many  dandelions  :  that  which  color  is  this  dandelion  ?  It  is  not  yel- 
I  mean  flowers  in  May,  when  the  meadow  low,  nor  orange,  nor  gold;  put  a  sov* 
grass  has  started  and  the  hares  are  busy  ereign  on  it  and  see  the  difference, 
by  daylight.  That  which  flowers  very  They  say  the  gypsies  call  it  the  Queen’s 
early  in  the  year  has  a  thickness  of  hue,  great  hairy  dog- dower  —  a  number  of 
and  is  not  interesting  ;  in  autumn  the  words  to  one  stalk,  and  so,  to  get  a 
dandelions  quite  change  their  color  and  color  to  it,  you  may  call  it  the  yellow* 
are  pale.  The  right  dandelion  for  this  gold-orange  plant.  In  the  winter  on  the 
question  is  the  one  that  comes  about  black  mud  under  a  dark,  dripping  tree. 
May  with  a  very  broad  disk,  and  in  such  I  found  a  piece  of  orange  peel,  lately 
quantities  as  often  to  cover  a  whole  dropped — a  bright  red  orange  speck  in 
meadow.  I  used  to  admire  them  very  the  middle  of  the  blackness.  It  looked 
much  in  the  fields  by  Surbiton  (strong  very  beautiful,  and  instantly  recalled  to 
clay  soil),  and  also  on  the  towing-path  my  mind  the  great  dandelion  disks  in 
of  the  Thames  where  the  sward  is  very  the  sunshine  of  summer.  Yet  certainly 
broad,  opposite  Long  Ditton  ;  indeed  I  they  are  not  red-orange.  Perhaps  if  ten 
have  often  walked  up  that  towing-path  people  answered  this  question  they 
on  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  when  all  would  each  give  different  answers, 
was  quiet  except  the  nightingales  in  the  Again,  a  bright  day  or  a  cloudy,  the 
Palace  hedge,  on  purpose  to  admire  presence  of  a  slight  haze,  or  the  juxta- 
them.  I  dare  say  they  are  all  gone  now  position  of  other  colors,  alters  it  very 
forevermore  ;  still,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  much  ;  for  the  dandelion  is  not  a  glazed 
New  Ssaiis. — Voi.  XLVI.,  No.  i  i 
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color,  like  the  buttercup,  but  sensitive. 
It  is  like  a  sponge,  and  adds  to  its  own 
hue  that  which  is  passing,  sucking  it  up. 

The  shadows  of  the  trees  in  the  wood, 
why  are  they  blue  ?  Ought  they  not  to 
be  dark  ?  Is  it  really  blue,  or  an  illu¬ 
sion  ?  And  what  is  their  color  when 
you  see  the  shadow  of  a  tall  trunk  aslant 
in  the  air  like  a  leaning  pillar  ?  The 
fallen  brown  leaves  wet  with  dew  have  a 
different  brown  to  those  that  are  dry, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  green  grow¬ 
ing  leaf  is  different  to  the  under  sur¬ 
face.  The  yellow  butterfly,  if  you  meet 
one  in  October,  has  so  toned  down  his 
spring  yellow  that  you  might  fancy  him 
a  pale  green  leaf  floating  along  the  road. 
There  is  a  shining,  quivering,  gleaming  ; 
there  is  a  changing,  fluttering,  shifting  ; 
there  is  a  mixing,  weaving — varnished 
wings,  translucent  wings,  wings  with 
dots  and  veins,  all  playing  over  the 
purple  heath  ;  a  very  tangle  of  many- 
toned  lights  and  hues.  Then  come  the 
apples  :  if  you  look  upon  them  from  an 
upper  window,  so  as  to  glance  along  the 
level  plane  of  the  fruit,  delicate  streaks 
of  scarlet,  like  those  that  lie  parallel  to 
the  eastern  horizon  before  sunrise ; 
golden  tints  under  bronze,  and  apple 
green,  and  some  that  the  wasps  have 
hollowed,  more  glowingly  beautiful  than 
the  rest  ;  sober  leaves  and  black  and 
white  swallows  :  to  see  it  you  must  be 
high  up,  as  if  the  apples  were  strewn  on 
a  sward  of  foliage.  5o  have  I  gone  in 
three  steps  from  May  dandelion  to  Sep¬ 
tember  apple  ;  an  immense  space  meas¬ 
ured  by  things  beautiful,  so  filled  that 
ten  folio  volumes  could  not  hold  the  de¬ 
scription  of  them,  and  I  have  left  out 
the  meadows,  the  brooks,  and  hills. 
Often  in  writing  about  these  things  I 
have  felt  very  earnestly  my  own  incom¬ 
petence  to  give  the  least  idea  of  their 
briHiancy  and  many-sided  colors.  My 
gamut  was  so  very  limited  in  its  terms, 
and  would  not  give  a  note  to  one  in  a 
thousand  of  those  I  saw.  At  last  I  said, 
I  will  have  more  words  ;  I  will  have 
more  terms  ;  I  will  have  a  book  on 
color,  and  I  will  find  and  use  the  tight 
technical  name  for  each  one  of  these 
lovely  tints.  I  was  told  that  the  very 
best  book  was  by  Chevreul,  which  hud 
tinted  illustrations,  chromatic  scales, 
and  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Quite  true,  all  of  it ;  but  for  me  it 


contained  nothing.  There  was  a  good 
deal  about  assorted  wools,  but  nothing 
about  leaves  ;  nothing  by  which  I  could 
tell  you  the  difference  between  the  light 
scarlet  of  one  poppy  and  the  deep  pur¬ 
ple-scarlet  of  another  species.  The 
dandelion  remained  unexplained  ;  as  for 
the  innumerable  other  flowers,  and 
wings,  and  sky-colors,  they  were  not 
even  approached.  The  book,  in  short, 
dealt  with  the  artificial  and  not  with 
nature.  Next  I  went  to  science — works 
on  optics,  such  a  mass  of  them.  Some 
I  had  read  in  old  time,  and  turned  to 
again  ;  some  I  read  for  the  first  time, 
some  translated  from  the  German,  and 
so  on.  It  appeared  that,  experimenting 
with  physical  color,  tangible  paint,  they 
had  found  out  that  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  were  the  three  primary  colors  ;  and 
then,  experimenting  with  light  itself, 
with  colors  not  tangible,  they  found  out 
that  red,  green,  and  violet  were  the 
three  primary  colors ;  but  neither  of 
these  would  do  for  the  dandelion.  Once 
upon  a  time  I  had  taken  an  interest  in 
spectrum  analysis,  and  the  theory  of  the 
polarization  of  light  was  fairly  familiar  ; 
any  number  of  books,  but  not  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  Next  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  of  buying  all  the  colors 
used  in  painting,  and  tinting  as  many 
pieces  of  paper  a  separate  hue,  and  so 
comparing  these  with  petals  and  wings, 
and  grass,  and  trifolium.  This  did  not 
answer  at  all ;  my  unskilful  hands  made 
a  very  poor  wash,  and  the  yellow  paper 
set  by  a  yellow  petal  did  not  agree,  the 
scientific  reason  of  which  I  cannot  enter 
into  now.  Secondly,  the  names  attached 
to  many  of  these  paints  are  unfamiliar 
to  general  readers  ;  it  is  doubtful  if 
bistre,  Leitch's  blue,  oxide  of  chromium, 
and  so  on  would  convey  an  idea.  They 
might  as  well  be  Greek  symbols  :  no  use 
to  attempt  to  describe  hues  of  heath  or 
hill  in  that  way.  These,  too,  are  only 
distinct  colors.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  all  the  shades  and  tones  ?  Still 
there  remained  the  language  of  the 
studio  ;  without  doubt  a  master  of  paint¬ 
ing  could  be  found  who  would  quickly 
supply  the  technical  term  of  anything  I 
liked  to  show  him  ;  but  again  no  use, 
because  it  would  be  technical.  And  a 
still  more  insurmountable  difficulty  oc¬ 
curs  :  in  so  far  as  I  have  looked  at  pic¬ 
tures,  it  seems  as  if  the  artists  had  met 
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with  the  same  obstacle  in  paints  as  I 
have  in  words — that  is  to  say,  a  defi¬ 
ciency.  Either  painting  is  incompetent 
to  express  the  extreme  beauty  of  nature, 
or  in  Mme  way  the  canons  of  art  forbid 
the  attempt.  Therefore,  I  had  to  turn 
back,  throw  down  my  books  with  a 
bang,  and  get  me  to  a  bit  of  fallen  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  open  air  to  meditate-  , 

Would  it  be  possible  to  build  up  a 
fresh  system  of  color  language  by  means 
of  natural  objects  ?  Could  we  say  pine- 
wood  green,  larch  green,  spruce  green, 
wasp  yellow,  humble-bee  orange  ;  and 
there  are  fungi  that  have  marked  tints, 
but  the  Latin  names  of  these  agarics  are 
not  pleasant.  Butterfly  blue— but  there 
are  several  varieties  ;  and  this  plan  is 
interfered  with  by  two  things :  first, 
that  almost  every  single  item  of  nature, 
however  minute,  has  got  a  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  color,  so  that  the  dictionary  of 
tints  would  be  immense  ;  and  next,  so 
very  few  would  know  the  object  itself 
that  the  color  attached  to  it  would  have 
no  meaning.  The  power  of  language 
has  been  gradually  enlarging  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  English  language  at  the  present 
time  can  express  more,  and  is  more 
subtle,  flexible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
vigorous,  than  any  of  which  we  possess 
a  record.  When  people  talk  to  me 
about  studying  Sanscrit,  or  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  German,  or,  still  more  absurd, 
French,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  fell  them 
with  a  mallet  happily.  Study  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  you  will  find  everything  there, 

I  reply.  With  such  a  language  I  fully 
anticipate,  in  years  to  come,  a  great 
development  in  the  power  of  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  now 
thoughts  and  feelings  only.  How  many 
have  said  of  the  sea,  “  It  makes  me  feel 
something  I  cannot  say”  ?  Hence  it  is 
clear  there  exists  in  the  intellect  a  layer, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  thought  yet  dumb 
— chambers  within  the  mind  which  re¬ 
quire  the  key  of  new  words  to  unlock. 
Whenever  that  is  done  a  fresh  impetus 
is  given  to  human  progress.  There  are 
a  million  books,  and  yet  with  all  their 
aid  I  cannot  tell  you  the  color  of  the 
May  dandelion.  There  are  three  greens 
at  this  moment  in  my  mind  :  that  of  the 
leaf  of  the  flower-de-luce,  that  of  the 
yellow  iris-leaf,  and  that  of  the  bayonet¬ 
like  leaf  of  the  common  flag.  With  ad¬ 


mission  to  a  million  books,  how  am  I  to 
tell  you  the  difference  between  these 
tints  ?  So  many,  many  books  and  such 
a  very,  very  little  bit  of  nature  in  them  ! 
Though  we  have  been  so  many  thousand 
years  upon  the  earth  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  done  any  more  as  yet  than  walk 
along  beaten  foot-paths,  and  sometimes 
really  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was 
something  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
quite  artificial,  quite  distinct  from  the 
sun,  and  trees,  and  hills — altogether 
house  people,  whose  gods  must  be  set  in 
four-cornered  buildings.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  books  that  touches  my  dandelion. 

It  grows,  ah  yes,  it  grows  !  How 
does  it  grow  ?  Builds  itself  up  somehow 
of  sugar  and  starch,  and  turns  mud  into 
bright  color  and  dead  earth  into  food 
for  bees,  and  some  day  perhaps  for  you, 
and  knows  when  to  shut  its  petals  and 
how  to  construct  the  brown  seeds  to 
float  with  the  wind,  and  how  to  please 
the  children,  and  how  to  puzzle  me- 
Ingenious  dandelion  !  If  you  find  out 
that  its  correct  botanical  name  is  Leon- 
todon  taraxacum,  or  Leontodon  dens-leonis, 
that  will  bring  it  into  botany  ;  and 
there  is  a  place  called  Dandelion  Castle 
in  Kent,  and  a  bell  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

"  John  de  Dandelion  with  his  great  dog. 
Brought  over  this  bell  on  a  mill  cog,” 

which  is  about  as  relevant  as  the  mere 
words  Leontodon  taraxacum.  Botany  is 
the  knowledge  of  plants  according  to  the 
accepted  definition  ;  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  when  I  began  to  think  I  would  like 
to  know  a  little  more  of  flowers  than 
could  be  learned  by  seeing  them  in  the 
fields,  I  went  to  botany.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple.  You  buy  a  book  which 
first  of  all  tells  you  how  to  recognize 
them,  how  to  classify  them  ;  next  in¬ 
structs  you  in  their  uses,  medical  or 
economical  ;  next  tells  you  about  the 
folk-lore  and  curious  associations  ;  next 
enters  into  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
physiology  of  the  plant  and  its  relation 
to  other  creatures  ;  and  finally,  and 
most  important,  supplies  you  with  the 
ethical  feeling,  the  ideal  aspiration  to  be 
identified  with  each  particular  flower. 
One  moderately  thick  volume  would 
probably  suffice  for  such  a  modest 
round  as  this. 

Lo  !  now  the  labor  of  Hercules  when 
he  set  about  bringing  up  Cerberus  from 
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below,  and  all  the  work  done  by  Apollo 
in  the  years  when  he  ground  corn,  are 
but  a  little  matter  compared  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  master  botany.  Great  minds 
have  been  at  it  these  two  thousand  years, 
and  yet  we  are  still  only  nibbling  at  the 
edge  of  the  leaf,  as  the  ploughboys  bite 
the  young  hawthorn  in  spring.  The 
mere  classification — all  plant-lore  was  a, 
vast  chaos  till  there  came  the  man  of 
Sweden,  the  great  Linnaeus,  till  the 
sexes  were  recognized,  and  everything 
was  ruled  out  and  set  in  place  again.  A 
wonderful  man  !  I  think  it  would  be 
true  to  say  it  was  Linnaeus  who  set  the 
world  on  its  present  twist  of  thinking, 
and  levered  our  mental  globe  a  little 
more  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  He 
actually  gathered  the  dandelion  and  took 
it  to  bits  like  a  scientific  child  ;  he 
touched  nature  with  his  fingers  instead 
of  sitting  looking  out  of  window — per¬ 
haps  the  first  man  who  had  ever  done  so 
for  seventeen  hundred  years  or  so,  since 
superstition  blighted  the  progress  of 
pagan  Rome.  The  work  he  did  !  But 
no  one  reads  Linnaeus  now  ;  the  folios, 
indeed,  might  moulder  to  dust  without 
loss,  because  his  spirit  has  got  into  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  text  is  of  little 
consequence.  The  best  book  he  wrote 
to  read  now  is  the  delightful  Tour  in 
Lapland^  with  its  quaint  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  so  realistically  vivid,  as  if  the 
thing  sketched  had  been  banged  on  the 
paper  and  so  left  its  impress.  1  have 
read  it  three  times,  and  I  still  cherish 
the  old  yellow  pages  ;  it  is  the  best  bo¬ 
tanical  l^k,  written  by  the  greatest  of 
botanists,  specially  sent  on  a  botanical 
expedition,  and  it  contains  nothing 
about  botany.  It  tells  you  about  the 
canoes,  and  the  hard  cheese,  and  the 
Laplander’s  warehouse  on  top  of  a  pole, 
like  a  pigeon-house  ;  and  the  innocent 
way  in  which  the  maiden  helped  the  trav¬ 
eller  in  his  bath,  and  how  the  aged 
men  ran  so  fast  that  the  devil  could  not 
catch  them  ;  and,  best  of  all,  because 
it  gives  a  smack  in  the  face  to  modern 
pseudo-scientific  medical  cant  about 
hygiene,  showing  how  the  Laplanders 
break  every  “law,”  human  and  “  Di¬ 
vine,”  ventilation,  bath,  and  diet — all 
the  trash — and  therefore  enjoy  the  most 
excellent  health,  and  live  to  a  great  old 
age.  Still  I  have  not  succeed^  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  immense  labor  there  was  in 
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learning  to  distinguish  plants  on  the 
Linnaean  system.  Then  comes  in  order 
of  time  the  natural  system,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  ;  then  there  is  the 
geological  relationship,  so  to  say,  to  Pli¬ 
ocene  plants,  natural  selection  and  evo¬ 
lution.  Of  that  let  us  say  nothing  ;  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,  and  evolution  is  a 
very  weary  dog.  Most  charming,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  the  later  studies  of 
naturalists  on  the  interdependence  of 
flowers  and  insects  ;  there  is  another 
work  the  dandelion  has  got  to  do — end¬ 
less,  endless  botany  !  Where  did  the 
plants  come  from  at  first  ?  Did  they 
come  creeping  up  out  of  the  sea  at  the 
edge  of  the  estuaries,  and  gradually  tun 
their  roots  into  the  ground,  and  so  make 
green  the  earth  ?  Did  Man  come  out 
of  the  sea,  as  the  Greeks  thought  ? 
There  are  so  many  ideas  in  plants. 
Flora,  with  a  full  lap,  scattering  knowl¬ 
edge  and  flowers  together;  everything 
good  and  sweet  seems  to  come  out  of 
flowers,  up  to  the  very  highest  thoughts 
of  the  soul,  and  we  carry  them  daily  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  other  world. 
Next  you  may  try  the  microscope  and 
its  literature,  and  find  the  crystals  in 
the  rhubarb. 

I  remember  taking  sly  glances  when  I 
was  a  very  little  boy  at  an  old  Culpep¬ 
per’s  Herbal,  heavily  bound  in  leather 
and  curiously  illustrated.  It  was  so  de¬ 
liciously  wicked  to  read  about  the  poi¬ 
sons  ;  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  a 
book  like  that  only  in  papyrus  rolls, 
that  was  used  by  the  sorceress  who  got 
ready  the  poisoned  mushrooms  in  old 
Rome.  Youth’s  ideas  are  so  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  bring  together  things  that  are 
so  widely  separated.  Conscience  told 
me  I  had  no  business  to  read  about 
poisons  ;  but  there  was  a  fearful  fasci¬ 
nation  in  hemlock,  and  I  recollect  tasting 
a  little  bit — it  was  very  nasty.  At  this 
day,  nevertheless,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
begin  a  pleasant,  interesting,  unscien¬ 
tific  acquaintance  with  English  plants 
he  would  do  very  well  indeed  to  get  a 
good  copy  of  Culpepper.  Gray  hairs 
had  insisted  in  showing  themselves  in 
my  beard  when,  all  those  weary  years 
afterward,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  buy 
the  still  older  Englishman,  Gerard,  who 
had  no  Linnaeus  to  guide  him,  who 
walked  about  our  English  lanes  centuries 
ago.  What  wonderful  scenes  he  must 
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have  viewed  when  they  were  all  a  tangle  the  facts  while  concealing  the  labor, 
of  wild  flowers,  and  plants  that  are  So  he  sets  about  removing  the  superflu* 
now  scarce  were  common,  and  the  old  ous, — leaves  out  all  the  personal  obser* 
ploughs,  and  the  curious  customs,  and  vations,  and  all  the  little  adventures  he 
the  wild  red-deer — it  would  make  a  good  has  met  with  in  his  investigations  ;  and 
picture,  it  really  would,  Gerard  studying  so,  having  got  it  down  to  the  dry  bones 
English  orchids  !  Such  a  volume  ! —  and  stones  thereof,  and  omitted  all  the 
hundreds  of  pages,  yellow  of  course,  mortar  that  stuck  them  together,  he 
close  type,  and  marvellously  well  print-  sends  for  the  engraver,  and  the  next 
ed.  The  minute  care  they  must  have  three  years  are  occupied  in  working  up 
taken  iq  those  early  days  of  printing  to  the  illustrations.  At^ut  this  time  some 
get  up  such  a  book — a  wonderful  vol*  new  discovery  is  made  by  a  foreign  ob- 
ume  both  in  bodily  shape  and  contents,  server,  which  necessitates  a  complete  re- 
Just  then  the  only  copy  I  could  hear  of  vision  of  the  subject,  and  so  having 
was  much  damaged.  The  cunning  old  shifted  the  contents  of  thejjook  about 
bookseller  said  he  could  make  it  up  ;  hither  and  thither  till  he  does  not  know 
but  I  have  no  fancy  for  patched  books,  which  is  the  end  and  which  is  the  be* 
they  are  not  genuine  ;  I  would  rather  ginning,  he  pitches  the  much-mutilated 
have  them  deficient ;  and  the  price  was  copy  into  a  drawer  and  turns  the  key. 
rather  long,  and  so  I  went  Gerardless.  Farewell,  no  more  of  this  ;  his  declining 
Of  folk-lore  and  medicinal  use  and  his-  days  shall  be  spent  in  peace.  A  few 
tory  and  associations  here  you  have  months  afterward  a  work  is  announced 
hints.  The  bottom  of  the  sack  is  not  in  Leipsic  which  “  really  trenches  on 
yet;  there  are  the  monographs,  years  of  my  favorite  subject,  and  really  after 
study  expended  upon  one  species  of  spending  a  lifetime  I  can't  stand  it.” 
plant  growing  in  one  locality,  perhaps  ;  By  this  time  his  handwriting  has  become 
some  made  up  into  thick  books  and  so  shaky  he  can  hardly  read  it  himself, 
some  into  broad  quarto  pamphlets,  with  so  he  sends  in  despair  for  a  lady  who 
most  beautiful  plates,  that,  if  you  were  works  a  type-writer,  and  with  infinite 
to  see  them,  would  tempt  you  to  cut  patience  she  makes  a  clean  manuscript 
them  out  and  steal  them,  all  sunk  and  of  the  muddled  mass.  To  the  press  at 
lost  like  dead  ships  under  the  sand  :  last,  and  the  proofs  come  rapidly.  Such 
piles  of  monographs.  There  are  ware-  a  relief !  How  joyfully  easy  a  thing  is 
houses  in  London  that  are  choked  to  when  you  set  about  it,  but  by-and-by 
the  beams  of  the  roof  with  them,  and  this  won’t  do.  Sub-section  A  ought  to 
every  fresh  exploration  furnishes  an-  be  in  a  foot-note,  family  B  is  doubtful  ; 
other  shelf-load.  The  source  of  the  and  so  the  corrections  grow  and  run 
Nile  was  unknown  a  very  few  years  ago,  over  the  margin  in  a  thin  treble  hand, 
and  now,  I  have  no  doubt,  there  are  till  they  approach  the  bulk  of  the  orig- 
dozens  of  monographs  on  the  flowers  inal  book — a  good  profit  for  the  printer  ; 
that  flourish  there.  Indeed,  there  is  and  so  after  about  forty  years  the  mon- 
not  a  thing  that  grows  that  may  not  fur-  ograph  is  published — the  work  of  a  life 
nish  a  monograph.  The  author  spends  is  accomplished.  Fifty  copies  are  sent 
perhaps  twenty  years  in  collecting  his  round  to  as  many  public  libraries  and 
material,  during  which  time  he  roust  of  learned  societies,  and  the  rest  of  the  im- 
course  come  across  a  great  variety  of  pression  lies  on  the  shelves  till  dust  and 
amusing  information,  and  then  he  time  and  spiders’  webs  have  buried  it. 
spends  another  ten  years  writing  out  a  Splendid  work  in  it  toa  Looked  back 
fair  copy  of  his  labors.  Then  he  thinks  upon  from  to-day  with  the  key  of  mod- 
it  does  not  quite  do  in  that  form,  so  he  ern  thought,  these  monographs  often 
snips  a  paragraph  out  of  the  beginning  contain  a  whole  chest  of  treasure.  And 
and  puts  it  at  the  end  ;  next  he  shifts  still  there  are  the  periodicals,  a  century 
some  more  matter  from  the  middle  to  of  magazines  and  journals  and  reviews 
the  preface  ;  then  he  thinks  it  over.  It  and  notices  that  have  been  coming  out 
seems  to  him  that  it  is  too  big,  it  wants  these  hundred  years  and  dropping  to  the 
condensation.  The  scientific  world  will  ground  like  dead  leaves  unnoticed.  And 
say  he  has  made  too  much  of  it ;  it  then  there  are  the  art  works — books 
ought  to  read  very  slight,  and  present  about  shape  and  color  and  ornament. 
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and  a  naturalist  lately  has  been  trying 
to  see  how  the  leaves  of  one  tree  look 
fitted  on  the  boughs  of  another.  Bound* 
less  is  the  wealth  of  Flora’s  lap  ;  the  in* 
genuity  of  man  has  been  weaving 
wreaths  out  of  it  for  ages,  and  still  the 
bottom  of  the  sack  is  not  yet.  Nor 
have  we  got  much  news  of  the  dande* 
lion.  For  I  sit  on  the  thrown  timber 
under  the  trees  and  meditate,  and  I 
want  something  more  :  I  want  the  soul 
of  the  flowers. 

The  bee  and  the  butterfly  take  their 
pollen  and  their  honey,  and  the  strange 
moths  so  curiously  colored,  like  the 
curious  coloring  of  the  owls,  come  to 
them  by  night,  and  they  turn  toward  the 
sun  and  live' their  little  day,  and  their 
petals  fall,  and  where  is  the  soul  when 
the  body  decays  ?  1  want  the  inner 
meaning  and  the  understanding  of  the 
wild  flowers  in  the  meadow.  Why  are 
they  ?  What  end,  what  purpose  ?  The 
plant  knows,  and  sees,  and  feels  ;  where 
is  its  mind  when  the  petal  falls  ?  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  universaj  dy  namic  force, 
or  what  ?  They  make  no  shadow  of 
pretence,  these  beautiful  flowers,  of 
being  beautiful  for  my  sake,  of  bearing 
honey  for  me  ;  in  short,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  kind  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  yet — as  I  said  just  now — 
language  does  not  express  the  dumb 
feelings  of  the  mind  any  more  than  the 
flower  can  speak.  1  want  to  know  the 
soul  of  the  flowers,  but  the  word  soul 
does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  convey 
the  meaning  ot  my  wish.  It  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate  ;  1  must  hope  that  you  will 
grasp  the  drift  of  my  meaning.  All 
these  life-labored  monographs,  these 
classifications,  works  of  Linnaeus,  and 
our  own  classic  Darwin,  microscope, 
physiology,  and  the  flower  has  not  given 
us  its  message  yet.  There  are  a  million 
books  ;  there  are  no  books :  all  the 
books  have  to  be  written.  What  a  field  ! 
A  whole  million  of  books  have  got  to 
be  written.  In  this  sense  there  are 
hardly  a  dozen  of  them  done,  and  these 
mere  primers.  The  thoughts  of  man 
are  like  the  foraminifeio,  those  minute 
shells  which  build  up  the  solid  chalk 
hills  and  lay  the  level  plain  of  endless 
sand ;  so  minute  that,  save  with  a 
powerful  lens,  you  would  never  imagine 
the  dust  on  your  fingers  to  be  more 
than  dust.  The  thoughts  of  man  are 


like  these  :  each  to  him  seems  great  in 
his  day,  but  the  ages  roll,  and  they 
shrink  till  they  become  triturated  dust, 
and  you  might,  as  it  were,  put  a  thou¬ 
sand  on  your  thumb-nail.  They  are  not 
shapeless  dust  for  all  that ;  they  are 
organic,  and  they  build  and  weld  and 
grow  together,  till  in  the  passage  of  time 
they  will  make  a  new  earth  and  a  new 
life.  So  I  think  I  may  say  there  are  no 
books  ;  the  books  are  yet  to  be  written. 

Let  us  get  a  little  alchemy  out  of  the 
dandelions.  They  were  not  precise,  the 
Arabian  sages,  with  their  flowing  robes 
and  handwriting ;  there  was  a  large 
margin  to  their  manuscripts,  much  im¬ 
agination.  Therein  they  failed,  judged 
by  the  monograph  standard,  but  gave  a 
subtle  food  for  the  mind.  Some  of  this 
I  would  fain  see  now  inspiring  the  works 
and  words  of  our  gieat  men  of  science 
and  thought — a  little  alchemy.  A  great 
change  is  slowly  going  forward  all  over 
the  printing-press  world — I  mean  wher¬ 
ever  men  print  books  and  papers.  The 
Chinese  are  perhaps  outside  that  world 
at  present,  and  the  other  Asian  races  ; 
the  myriads,  too,  of  the  great  Southern 
Islands  and  of  Africa.  The  change  is 
steadily,  however,  proceeding  wherever 
the  printing-press  is  used.  Nor  Pope, 
nor  Kaiser,  nor  Czar,  nor  Sultan,  nor 
fanatic  monk,  nor  muezzin,  shouting  in 
vain  from  his  minaret,  nor,  most  fanatic 
of  all,  the  fanatic  shouting  in  vain  in 
London,  can  keep  it  out — all  powerless 
against  a  bit  of  printed  paper.  Bits  of 
printed  paper  that  listen  to  no  command, 
to  which  none  can  say,  “  Stand  back  ; 
thou  shalt  not  enter.”  They  rise  on  the 
summer  whirlwinds  from  the  very  dust 
of  the  road,  and  float  over  the  highest 
walls  ;  they  fall  on  the  well-kept  lawns 
— monastery,  prison,  palace — there  is 
no  fortress  against  a  bit  of  printed  paper. 
They  penetrate  where  even  Danae’s  gold 
cannot  go.  Our  Darwins,  our  Ly^ls, 
Herschels,  Faradays — all  the  immense 
army  of  those  that  go  down  to  nature 
with  considering  eye — are  steadfastly 
undermining  and  obliterating  the  super¬ 
stitious  past,  literally  burying  it  under 
endless  loads  of  accumulated  facts,  and 
the  printing-presses,  like  so  many  Argos, 
take  these  facts  on  their  voyage  round 
the  world.  Over  go  temples,  and  min¬ 
arets,  and  churches,  or  rather  there  they 
stay,  the  hollow  shells,  like  the  snail 
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shells  which  thrushes  have  picked  clean  ; 
there  they  stay  like  Karnac,  where  there 
is  no  more  incense,  like  the  stone  circles 
on  our  own  hills,  where  there  are  no 
more  human  sacrifices.  Thus  men’s 
minds  all  over  the  printing-press  world 
are  unlearning  the  falsehoods  that  have 
bound  them  down  so  long  ;  they  are 
unlearning,  the  first  step  to  learn.  They 
are  going  down  to  nature  and  taking  up 
the  clods  with  Their  own  hands,  and  so 
coming  to  have  touch  of  that  which  is 
real.  As  yet  we  are  in  the  fact  stage, 
by-and-by  we  shall  come  to  the  alchemy 
and  get  the  honey  for  the  inner  mind 
and  soul.  I  found,  therefore,  from  the 
dandelion  that  there  were  no  books,  and 
it  came  upon  me,  believe  me,  as  a  great 
surprise,  for  I  had  lived  quite  certain 
that  I  was  surrounded  with  them.  It 
is  nothing  but  unlearning,  I  find  now  ; 
five  thousand  books  to  unlearn. 

Then  to  unlearn  the  first  ideas  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  science,  of  social  institutions,  to 
unlearn  one’s  own  life  and  purpose  ;  to 
unlearn  the  old  mode  of  thought  and 
way  of  arriving  at  things  ;  to  take  off 
peel  after  peel,  and  so  get  by  degrees 
slowly  toward  the  truth — thus  writing, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  floating  book  in  the 
mind,  almost  re-making  the  soul.  It 
seems  as  if  the  chief  value  of  books  is  to 
give  us  something  to  unlearn.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  indignant  at  the  false  views 
that  were  instilled  into  me  in  early  days, 
and  then  again  I  see  that  that  very  in¬ 
dignation  gives  me  a  moral  life.  I  hope 
in  the  days  to  come  future  thinkers  will 
unlearn  us  and  find  ideas  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter.  How  marvellous  it  seems  that 
there  should  be  found  communities  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  printing-press  and  fully 
convinced  they  are  more  intelligent  than 
ants,  and  yet  deliberately  refusing  by  a 
solid  “  popular”  vote  to  accept  free 
libraries  !  They  look  with  scorn  on  the 
mediaeval  times,  when  volumes  were 
chained  in  the  college  library  or  to  the 
desk  at  church.  Ignorant  times  those  ! 
.A  good  thing  it  would  be  if  only  three 
books  were  chained  to  a  desk,  open  and 
free  in  every  parish  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  now.  So  might  the  wish  to  unlearn 
be  at  last  started  in  the  inert  mind  of 
the  mass.  Almost  the  only  books  left 
to  me  to  read,  and  not  to  unlearn  very 
much,  are  my  first  books — the  graven 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  cut  with  a 


stylus  so  deeply  into  the  tablet  they  can¬ 
not  be  erased.  Little  of  the  monograph 
or  of  classification,  no  bushel  baskets 
full  of  facts,  no  minute  dissection  of 
nature,  no  attempt  to  find  the  soul  under 
the  scalpel.  Thoughts  which  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  deal  with  nature  direct  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  way,  as  the  chemist  labels  all 
his  gums  and  spices  and  earths  in  small 
boxes — I  wonder  if  anybody  at  .Athens 
ever  made  a  collection  of  the  coleop- 
tera  ?  Yet  in  some  way  they  had  got 
the  spirit  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  soul 
of  the  sun.  This  never  dies  ;  this  I 
wish  not  to  unlearn  ;  this  is  ever  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  a  summer  morning  : — 

“  Such  the  golden  crocus. 

Fair  flower  of  early  spring  ;  the  gopher  white. 
And  fragrant  thyme,  and  all  the  unsown  beauty 
Which  in  moist  grounds  the  verdant  meadows 
bear  ; 

The  ox-eye,  the  sweet  smelling  flower  of  Jove, 
The  chalca,  and  the  much-sung  hyacinth, 

And  the  low-growing  violet,  to  which 
Dark  Proserpine  a  darker  hue  has  given.” 

They  come  nearest  to  our  own  violets 
and  cowslips — the  unsown  beauty  of  our 
meadows — to  the  hawthorn  leaf  and  the 
high  pine-wood.  I  can  forget  all  else 
that  I  have  read,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
forget  these  even  when  I  will.  I  read 
them  in  English.  I  had  the  usual  Latin 
and  Greek  instruction,  but  I  read  them 
in  English  deliberately.  For  the  in¬ 
flexion  of  the  vowel  I  care  nothing  ;  I 
prize  the  idea.  Scholars  may  regard 
me  with  scorn.  I  reply  with  equal 
scorn.  I  say  that  a  great  classic  thought 
is  greater  to  an  English  mind  in  English 
words  than  in  any  other  form,  and 
therein  fits  best  to  this  our  life  and  day. 
I  read  them  in  English  first,  and  intend 
to  do  so  to  the  end.  I  do  not  know 
what  set  me  on  these  books,  but  I  began 
them  when  about  eighteen.  The  first  of 
all  was  Diogenes  Laertius’s  “  Lives  of 
the  Philosophers.”  It  was  a  happy 
choice  ;  my  good  genius,  I  suppose,  for 
you  see  I  was  already  fairly  well  read  in 
modern  science,  and  these  old  Greek 
philosophies  set  me  thinking  backward, 
unwinding  and  unlearning,  and  getting 
at  that  eidolon  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  mechanical  heavens  of  this  age. 
I  still  read  him.  I  still  find  new  things, 
quite  new,  because  they  are  so  very, 
very  old,  and  quite  true  ;  and  with  his 
help  I  seem  in  a  measure  to  look  back 
upon  our  thoughts  now  as  if  I  had  pro- 
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jected  myself  a  thousand  years  forward 
in  space.  An  imperfect  book,  say  the 
critics.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  his 
short  paragraphs  and  chapters  in  their 
imperfect  state  convey  more  freshness 
to  the  mind  than  the  thick,  labored  vol¬ 
umes  in  which  modern  scholarship  pro¬ 
fesses  to  describe  ancient  philosophy. 

I  prefer  the  imperfect  original  records. 
Neither  can  I  read  the  ponderous  vol¬ 
umes  of  modern  history,  which  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  words.  I  prefer  the  incomplete 
and  shattered  chronicles  themselves, 
where  the  swords  shine  and  the  armor 
rings,  and  all  is  life  though  but  a  broken 
frieze  Next  came  Plato  (it  took  me  a 
long  time  to  read  Plato,  and  I  have  had 
to  unlearn  much  of  him)  and  Xenophon. 
Socrates*  dialectic  method  taught  me 
how  to  write,  or  rather  how  to  put  ideas 
in  sequence.  Sophocles,  too  ;  and  last, 
that  wonderful  encyclopsedia  of  curious 
things,  Athenseus.  So  that  I  found, 
when  the  idea  of  the  hundred  best  books 
came  out,  that  between  seventy  and 
eighty  of  them  had  been  my  companions 
almost  from  boyhood,  those  lacking  to 
complete  the  number  being  chiefly  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  continental.  Indeed, 
some  years  before  the  hundred  books 
were  talked  of,  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
me  of  making  up  a  catalogue  of  books 
that  could  be  bought  for  ten  pounds. 
In  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
on  The  Pigeons  at  the  British  Museum  I 
said  :  “  It  seems  as  if  all  the  books  in 
the  world — really  books— can  be  bought 
for  £io.  Man's  whole  thought  is  pur¬ 
chasable  at  that  small  price — for  the 
value  of  a  watch — of  a  good  dog.”  The 
idea  of  making  a  £io  catalogue  was  in 
my  mind — I  did  make  a  rough  pencil 
one — and  I  still  think  that  a  £10  library 
is  worth  the  notice  of  the  publishing 
world.  My  rough  list  did  not  contain 
a  hundred.  These  old  books  of  nature 
and  nature's  mind  ought  to  be  chained 
up,  free  for  every  man  to  read  in  every 
parish.  These  are  the  only  books  I  do 
not  wish  to  unlearn,  one  item  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  I  shall  not  here  discuss. 
It  is  curious,  too,  that  the  Greek  philos¬ 


ophers,  in  the  more  rigid  sense  of  sci¬ 
ence,  anticipated  most  of  the  drift  of 
modern  thought.  Two  chapters  in 
Aristotle  might  almost  be  printed  with¬ 
out  change  as  summaries  of  our  present 
natural  science.  For  the  facts  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  course,  neither  one  hundred 
books  nor  a  £10  library  would  be  worth 
mentioning ;  say  flve  thousand,  and 
having  read  those,  then  go  to  Kew,  and 
spend  a  year  studying  the  specimens  of 
wood  only  stored  there,  such  a  little 
slice  after  all  of  the  whole.  You  will 
then  believe  what  I  have  advanced,  that 
there  are  no  books  as  yet ;  they  have 
got  to  be  written  ;  and  if  we  pursue 
the  idea  a  little  further,  and  consider 
that  these  are  all  about  the  crude  clods 
of  life — for  I  often  feel  what  a  very 
crude  and  clumsy  clod  I  am — only  of 
the  earth,  a  minute  speck  among  one 
hundred  millions  of  stars,  how  shall  we 
write  what  is  there  t  It  is  only  to  be 
written  by  the  mind  or  soul,  and  that  is 
why  I  strive  so  much  to  And  what  I 
have  called  the  alchemy  of  nature.  Let 
us  not  be  too  entirely  mechanical,  Ba¬ 
conian,  and  experimental  only  ;  let  us 
let  the  soul  hope  and  dream  and  float 
on  these  oceans  of  accumulated  facts 
and  feel  still  greater  aspiration  than  it 
has  ever  known  since  flrst  a  flint  was 
chipped  before  the  glaciers.  Man's 
mind  is  the  most  important  fact  with 
which  we  are  yet  acquainted.  Let  us 
not  turn  then  against  it  and  deny  its  ex¬ 
istence  with  too  many  brazen  instru¬ 
ments,  but  remember  these  are  but  a 
means,  and  that  the  vast  lens  of  the 
Californian  refractor  is  but  glass — it  is 
the  inflnite  speck  upon  which  the  ray  of 
light  will  fall  that  is  the  one  great  fact 
of  the  universe.  By  the  mind,  without 
instruments,  the  Greeks  anticipated  al¬ 
most  all  our  thoughts  ;  by-and-by,  hav¬ 
ing  raised  ourselves  up  upon  these  huge 
mounds  of  facts  we  shall  begin  to  see 
still  greater  things  ;  to  do  so  we  must 
look  not  at  the  mound  under  foot  but 
at  the  starry  horizon. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 
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In  a  noteworthy  address  on  *  Laissez- 
faire  and  Government  Interference," 
given  by  Mr.  Goschen  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  Edinburgh,  occurs  the  following 
passage  : —  ' 

“  How  is  it,  I  have  often  asked  myself,  that 
while  the  increasing  democracy  at  home  is  in¬ 
sisting  with  such  growing  eagerness  on  more 
control  by  the  State,  we  see  so  small  a  corre¬ 
sponding  development  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  United  States,  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  ? 
It  is  clearly  not  simply  the  democratic  spirit, 
which  demands  so  much  central  regulation. 
Otherwise  we  should  find  the  same  conditions 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  across  the 
seas.  Other  causes  must  be  at  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  one  hand,  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  sensitive  element  is  always  in¬ 
finitely  stronger  in  the  old  country  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  civilization  is  more  complex, 
more  crowded,  more  honeycombed  with  an¬ 
omalies,  more  running  into  extremes.  The 
colonies  have  more  breathing  space.  There, 
individual  energy  can  expand  with  less  en¬ 
croachments  on  neighbors'  interests.  There, 
movement  is  freer,  and  the  first  instinct  of 
man  for  untrammelled  liberty,  confidence  in 
himself,  and  in  his  power  to  shift  for  himself, 
and  hold  his  own,  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the 
acquired  taste  for  that  regulation,  control,  in¬ 
terference,  and  inspection  with  which  the  most 
independent-mind^  nation  in  the  world  is 
rapidly  being  inoculated  as  an  outcome  of  the 
latest  form  of  its  civilization." 

Mr.  Goschen’s  view  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  prevalence  of  laissez-faire  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  rule  in  the  United  Stales,  is  not 
Only  very  generally  entertained  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  would  also  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged  by  the  great  majority  of 
intelligent  Americans.  How  it  happens 
that  this  opinion — which  I  do  not  regard 
as  at  all  in  keeping  with  plain  facts  and 
marked  tendencies — is  so  commonly  re¬ 
ceived,  may  be  worth  a  little  incidental 
discussion.  Doubtless  there  are  several 
reasons  why  it  should  be  supposed  that 
a  non-interference  rigime  is  jealously 
maintained  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  Western  States.  It 
would  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  self- 
relying,  independent  character  of  the 
American  citizen-sovereign,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  and  self-directed  activities 
are  his  dearest  boast.  It  would  seem 
the  only  logical  regime  for  a  country 
which  has  always  cherished  and  reiter¬ 
ated  the  self-evident  truths"  of  the 


old  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
whose  Fourth  of  July  orators  have  al¬ 
ways  taught  that  government  is  "  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil.”  The  bulk  of  American 
economic  literature,  and  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  press,  would  sanction  the 
opinion  that  the  laissez-faire  policy  is 
pretty  consistently  practised  in  the 
United  States.  The  text- books  used  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  propagate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manchester  school  in  their  baldest 
form,  and  teach  that  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  of  government  are  extremely  few 
and  simple.  The  so-called  English  po¬ 
litical  economy  has  no  such  doctrinaire 
devotees  in  the  mother  country  as  in 
America,  and  no  such  literature.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perry,  Professor  Sumner,  Mr. 
Charles  Nordhoff,  Mr.  David  A.  Wells, 
and  various  other  writers  of  the  same 
school,  equally  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  have  had  almost  the 
exclusive  entri^e  of  American  schools, 
and  they  are  held  infallible  among 
the  Mhoolmasters  and  undergraduates. 
They  teach  an  easy,  axiomatic,  i  priori 
sort  of  economic  doctrine  that  captivates 
the  young  student  of  the  Tariff  Ques¬ 
tion  and  enchants  the  country  school¬ 
master  by  its  lucidity  and  completeness. 
What  these  books  contain  is  the  ”  or¬ 
thodox"  laissez-faire  political  economy, 
simplified  and  idealized.  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  Protectionists  in  large  part, 
as  well  as  the  Free-traders,  abjectly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  orthodox  creed.  They  are 
fain  to  apologize  for  their  protective 
policy  on  the  ground  that  there  are  im¬ 
portant  practical  reasons  for  this  one  ex¬ 
ceptional  departure  from  the  true  scien¬ 
tific  theory  !  The  bold  protection  doc¬ 
trines  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Fred¬ 
erick  List,  as  expounded  by  Henry  C. 
Carey,  Horace  Greeley,  Peshine  Smith, 
and  others,  have  not  held  their  own 
against  the  neat,  clean  syllogisms  of  the 
laissez-faire  economists. 

The  average  American  has  an  un¬ 
equalled  capacity  for  the  entertainment 
of  legal  fictions  and  kindred  delusions. 
He  lives  in  one  world  of  theory  and  in 
another  world  of  practice,  and  he  de- 
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ludes  himself  into  supposing  that  they 
correspond  with  one  another  in  the 
main,  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that 
they  do  not.  To  this  curious  fact  is 
largely  due  his  singular  inaptitude  for 
studying  his  own  institutions  in  the 
concrete.  He  never  can  divest  himself 
of  his  preconceived  theory.  Professor 
von  Holst  was  much  struck  with  this  in 
observing  the  attitude  of  the  American 
mind  toward  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  also,  in  his  recent 
book,  “  Congressional  Government,” 
points  out  most  interestingly  the  pop¬ 
ular  blindness  as  to  the  wide  drift  of 
Federal  practice  away  from  the  exquisite 
system  of  cunningly  devised  checks  and 
balances  contained  in  the  theory  of  the 
written  Constitution.  Never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  relinquishing  their  theory,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  have  assiduously 
pursued  and  cherished  a  practical  policy 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  theory, 
and  have  not  perceived  the  discrepancy. 

I  speak  of  this  merely  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  My  proposition  is  that  the 
average  American  is  just  as  blind  with 
respect  to  the  general  economic  bearings 
of  his  legislative  practice  as  he  is  to  the 
drift  of  his  constitutional  machinery. 
He  humbugs  himself  by  trying  to  adhere 
both  to  the  schoolmasters  and  to  the 
practical  politicians.  He  studies  his 
political  economy  in  a  text-book  of  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  not  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions  or  the  concrete  conditions  about 
him.  Consequently  he  manages  to  keep 
his  economics  and  his  practical  politics 
as  separate  as  some  men  do  their  religion 
and  their  business,  and  he  is  just  as 
naively  unconscious  of  it.  Excepting 
only  his  protective  tariff,  for  which  he 
learns  to  make  an  ingenious  apology — 
although  with  perplexed  mind  and 
troubled  conscience — he  really  believes 
himself  to  be  a  fairly  consistent  prac¬ 
titioner  of  the  laissez  faire  creed  that  he 
professes.  If  I  have  expressed  my  idea 
clearly,  and  if  my  observations  are  well- 
founded,  the  current  opinion  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  is,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  accounted  for. 

Two  other  observations  it  occurs  to 
me  to  make  as  preliminary  to  some  de¬ 
tailed  statements  about  Government  in¬ 
terference  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place,  the  precise  modes  of  action 


which  a  much-governing  State  will  as¬ 
sume  are  determined  by  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people.  In  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  newer  com¬ 
monwealths  of  the  West,  Government 
interference  will  naturally  have  to  do 
with  some  matters  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  it  touches  in  England  or  on 
the  European  Continent ;  and  it  would 
obviously  be  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
real  measure  and  spirit  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  in  Nebraska,  for  instance,  by 
checking  off  correspondences  on  a  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  various  functions  that 
have  been  assumed  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  judging  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  State  invades  the  domain  of 
the  individual,  circumstances  must  be 
fully  considered.  In  the  second  place, 
due  attention  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  functions  through 
a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  governments  con¬ 
ceals  somewhat  the  full  extent  of  public 
interference  with  private  affairs  in  the 
United  States.  Foreigners  have  their 
attention  arrested  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington,  and  often  im¬ 
perfectly  understand  the  wide  ranges  of 
domestic  authority  exercised  by  the 
State  Governments,  and  delegated  by 
them  in  large  part  to  the  Governments 
of  counties,  cities,  villages,  townships, 
and  school  districts.  The  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  subordinate  local  Gov¬ 
ernments  touch  the  citizen  at  a  hundred 
points  where  that  of  the  Union  comes 
once  into  direct  contact  with  him.  To 
be  sure,  the  Federal  Government  main-, 
tains  the  Post  Office ;  it  practises  a 
”  paternal  ”  public  land  policy  on  a 
vast  scale  ;  it  has  made  large  grants  of 
land  for  educational  purposes  ;  it  has 
subsidized  the  great  railroads  of  the 
West ;  it  expends  vast  revenues  for  river 
and  harbor  improvements  ;  its  Excise 
laws  invade  every  community  ;  it  allows 
its  judiciary  to  settle  controversies  be¬ 
tween  citizens  of  different  States  ;  it 
controls  currency  and  banking  ;  and  it 
affects  the  duty  of  developing  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  and  keeping  up  high 
wages  by  its  protective  tariffs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  practices  depart  consider¬ 
ably  from  strictly  laissez-faire  notions. 
But  it  is  in  the  individual  States  and  in 
the  very  home  of  the  citizen  that  the 
subject  of  Government  interference  must 
be  examined. 


1887. 
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In  most  of  the  States  biennial  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  are  held,  and  these  are 
generally  very  short,  being  limited  in 
many  cases  by  constitutional  provision. 
Nevertheless,  an  astounding  quantity  of 
legislation  is  achieved,  and  the  mass 
affords  rare  opportunities  for  compara¬ 
tive  study.  Even  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  reveals  a^  strongly  assimilative  ten¬ 
dency.  Laws  find  their  way  verbatim 
from  the  statute-books  of  one  State  to 
those  of  another.  The  spirit,  aims  and 
methods  of  legislation  are  the  same 
throughout  a  large  group  of  neighboring 
States.  The  more  than  thirty  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  1885,  in  sessions  averaging  not 
longer  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  must 
have  en.acted  five  thousand  general  laws, 
or  material  amendments  to  general  laws, 
at  a  low  estimate.  To  these  must  be 
added  several  thousand  acts  of  local  and 
special  legislation.  The  one  common 
and  striking  characteristic  of  this  huge 
collection  of  new  statutes  is  its  utter 
disregard  of  the  laissez-faire  principle. 
A  hasty  turning  of  pages  and  reference 
to  the  titles  of  Bills  give  the  impression 
that  nearly  all  the  more  important  of 
these  enactments  flagrantly  violate  the 
non-interference  theory.  They  deal 
with  the  citizen  in  every  conceivable  re¬ 
lation.  They  seem  to  have  left  nothing 
for  future  Legislatures  to  regulate.  And 
yet,  if  we  refer  back  to  the  legislative 
“out-put'’  of  1883,  we  find  the  same 
striking  characteristics,  while  that  of 
1887  promises  to  be  even  more  varied 
and  pronounced  in  its  departures  from 
orthodoxy. 

Clearly  it  would  not  be  feasible  in  a 
single  article  to  discuss  recent  regulative 
legislation  in  all  the  States.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  make  the  examina¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single 
State,  with  incidental  reference  to 
others.  It  is  of  the  newer  Western 
States  that  I  desire  to  treat  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  I  shall  select  Minnesota 
as  a  representative.  The  Legislature 
of  Minnesota  holds  sessions  of  sixty 
days,  beginning  with  the  first  Monday 
in  January  ;  and  the  laws  which  it  en¬ 
acted  in  the  session  of  1885  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  as  the  basis  of  this  article.  Min¬ 
nesota  is  principally  an  agricultural 
State,  its  leading  crop  being  wheat- 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Northern 
Dakota  form  a  part  of  the  same  great 


wheat  held.  The  wilderness  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  with  aston¬ 
ishing  rapidity  since  1880.  Railroads 
penetrating  this  new  grain  region  have 
come  into  magical  being.  In  a  region 
so  newly  developed,  with  no  accumu¬ 
lated  capital,  with  only  a  single  staple 
crop,  and  with  mortgages  covering  the 
land  to  secure  loans  made  for  buildings, 
farm  machinery,  etc.,  the  marketing 
and  transportation  of  the  grain  become 
matters  of  prime  importance.  This  of 
course  is  especially  true  in  seasons  like 
that  of  1884,  with  the  world  price  of 
wheat  so  closely  approximating  to  the 
cost  of  production.  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  grain  has  been  handled  by  ex¬ 
tensive  elevator  companies  having  head¬ 
quarters  at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and 
other  points,  and  maintaining  a  series  of 
warehouses  at  frequent  intervals  along 
the  railroads.  By  special  contracts  and 
private  understandings  with  the  railroad 
companies,  these  elevator  lines  have 
been  able  to  maintain,  in  effect,  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  storage  and  purchase  of 
grain.  The  farmers  have  thus  been 
practically  shut  off  from  the  advantages 
of  an  open  market.  There  was  no 
feasible  alternative  for  them  but  to  ship 
their  grain  through  the  odious  elevator, 
against  which  they  preferred  the  charges 
of  false  grading,  false  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  excessive  tolls,  and  dishonest  dock¬ 
ages  for  dirt  and  chaff.  Their  feeling 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  wheat  rendered  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  first  and  second  grade 
at  the  elevator  or  between  a  high  and 
low  freight  rate  on  the  railroad,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  change  a  slight  profit  into  sheer 
loss  on  the  crop.  Although  their  state¬ 
ment  of  it  was  exaggerated,  the  farmers 
doubtless  had  a  real  grievance.  In  this 
mood  they  elected  their  legislative  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  body  was  largely 
composed  of  farmers,  and  its  avowed 
object  was  the  strict  regulation  by  law 
of  railroads  and  of  the  handling  of 
grain.  Almost  the  entire  session  was 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  Scores  of 
Bills  were  introduced,  many  of  them 
full  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  “  iron¬ 
clad  ”  provisions.  There  was  no  lack 
of  disposition  to  carry  State  regulation 
to  the  extremest  lengths.  Hesitancy 
arose  only  from  the  fear  lest  the  farmers 
might  injure  themselves,  if  they  crip- 
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pled  the  railroads  and  elevators  with  the  famous  Reagan  Bill  for  the  regula* 
over-severe  restrictions.  Great  debates  tion  of  inter-State  railroad  traffic  en* 
were  held  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  grossed  Congress  during  the  best  weeks 
legislative  chambers.  Railroad  and  of  the  winter  session.  The  disposition 
elevator  managers  appeared  before  legis-  everywhere  is  to  go  just  as  far  in  re¬ 
lative  committees.  Testimony  was  pro-  stricting  the  transportation  companies 
cured  as  to  the  working  of  railroad  and  as  can  be  gone  without  serious  injury  to 
grain  inspection  laws  in  other  States,  everybody  concerned.  Railroad  law  is 
Conferences  were  held  with  committees  becoming  very  bulky  and  complicated 
from  the  Dakota  Legislature,  which  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
was  also  in  session  and  tugging  at  the  rash  “granger"  laws  of  more  than  a  de¬ 
same  problems.  Everybody  was  agreed  cade  ago  firmly  established  the  principle 
in  advocating  regulative  laws,  but  there  and  the  right  of  extreme  State  super- 
were  vast  differences  of  opinion  as  to  vision  and  the  different  commonwealths 
the  extent  to  which  the  laws  should  go.  have  eve**  since  been  amending  and  alter- 
At  length  two  very  detailed  statutes  ing,  but  constantly  enlarging,  their  rail- 
were  agreed  upon,  one  regulating  rail-  road  codes. 

road  companies,  and  the  other  regulat-  Many  other  Western  laws  reveal  the 
ing  warehouses  and  the  handling,  weigh-  agricultural  character  of  society.  In 
ing,  and  inspection  of  grain.  The  en-  1876  and  1877  the  grasshoppers  ruined 
forcement  of  both  laws  was  placed  in  the  wheat  crops  of  Minnesota,  and  re- 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  three  railroad  duced  many  farmers  to  a  condition  of 
and  warehouse  commissioners.  The  distress.  The  Legislature  accordingly 
railroad  law  provides  vigorous  penalties  made  profuse  "  seed-grain  loans"  to  in¬ 
to  punish  discrimination  between  ship-  dividuals,  to  be  refunded  gradually  in 
pers.  It  requires  that  cars  shall  be  sup-  the  form  of  special  taxes.  Those  loans 
plied  to  any  applicant,  that  the  right  to  have  been  a  subject  of  legislation  ever 
build  warehouses  on  railroad  land  ad-  since.  Bureaus  of  crop  and  weather  re¬ 
joining  the  tracks  shall  be  freely  ac-  ports,  of  agriculture,  and  of  agricultural 
corded,  and  that  side-tracks  shall  be  statistics,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers, 
provided.  It  is  designed  to  break  up  are  quite  generally  maintained.  Agri- 
the  monopoly  of  the  elevator  companies  cultural  fairs,  central  and  local,  are  sub- 
by  compelling  the  railroads  to  give  equal  sidized  from  the  State  Treasury,  and  the 
privileges  to  all  shippers.  The  com-  last  Minnesota  Legislature  appropriated 
missioners  are  required  to  take  up  the  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
cause  of  any  aggrieved  individual  and  equipments  of  a  State  fair-ground.  The 
prosecute  the  railroads  at  the  public  cost  exemption  laws  of  Western  States  and 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  public  prosecut-  Territories  are  so  framed  as  to  favor  the 
ing  attorneys.  In  various  minor  re-  farmers.  In  Minnesota  the  farm  build- 
spects  this  law  subjects  the  railroad  ings  and  eighty  acres  of  land  constitute 
companies  to  strict  regulation.  It  was  a  homestead  exemption,  which  is  safe 
with  difficulty  that  the  majority  in  the  from  adl  attachment  and  execution  pro- 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature  were  in-  cesses.  In  addition,  the  exemption  laws 
duced  to  accept  the  law  without  rigid  reserve  an  amount  of  household  belong- 
prescriptions  as  to  rates  for  freight  and  ings,  farm  utensils,  live  stock,  and  the 
passenger  charges.  Experience  in  sev-  like,  which  is  worth  from  fifteen  hun- 
eral  Western  States  has,  however,  shown  dred  to  two  thousand  dollars.  In  Da- 
that  such  prescriptions,  especially  of  kota  these  exemption  laws  are  much 
freight  rates,  are  of  doubtful  advantage  more  “  liberal."  They  except  from 
to  the  public.  A  large  measure  of  dis-  legal  process  a  still  larger  area  of  land, 
cretionary  authority  as  to  rates  was  con-  and  an  amount  of  live  stock  and  farm 
ferred  upon  the  commissioners,  and  they  belongings  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the 
have  not  hesitated  to  exercise  it  vigor-  average  farmer  owns.  In  all  the  west- 
ously.  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  it  should  em  agricultural  States  and  Territories 
be  observed,  have  not  been  alone  in  agi-  such  dishonorable  exemption  laws  exist, 
tating  stricter  railroad  regulation.  The  enabling  the  farmer  to  evade  the  pay- 
subject  was  prominently  before  at  least  ment  of  debts.  The  provisions  made 
a  dozen  of  the  Legislatures  of  1885,  and  for  persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  are 
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not  nearly  so  “liberal.”  These  laws 
interfering;  to  prevent  the  ordinary  col¬ 
lection  of  debts  are  to  be  condemned, 
both  for  their  moral  and  economic 
effects.  They  injure  Western  credit, 
and  affect  unfavorably  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est.  WhereupoQ  the  farmers  again  in¬ 
terpose,  fix  a  lawful  interest  rate,  and 
punish  usury  with  forfeiture.  Such  ex¬ 
emption  and  usury  laws  prevailing  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  West,  and  enacted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
class,  are  an  instance  of  selfish  interfer¬ 
ence  which  overreaches  itself ;  for  their 
operation  is  directly  detrimental  to  the 
farmers. 

Southern  Minnesota  has  outlived  the 
wheat-growing  and  crop-farming  period, 
and  is  engaging  in  the  more  profitable 
pursuit  of  dairy  farming.  The  region 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  butter  and 
cheese-making,  and  the  industry  has  de¬ 
veloped  marvellously  within  a  few  years, 
with  large  expectations  for  the  future. 
The  dairy  farmers  have  now  sought  and 
secured  the  protection  and  patronage  of 
the  State.  A  new  bureau  is  created, 
manned  by  a  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
and  his  subordinate  officers.  The  dairy 
laws  take  the  guise  of  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health 
against  impure  and  adulterated  milk  and 
butter  ;  but  their  real  object  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  butter-makers  and  great  “cream¬ 
ery”  establishments  from  the  com|>eti- 
tion  of  the  artificial  product  known  as 
butterine.  This  article  is  manufactured 
on  a  vast  scale  in  Chicago,  its  principal 
ingredients  being  hog's  lard,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  and  genuine  butter.  Experts 
have  pronounced  it  perfectly  healthful, 
and  desirable  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
butter.  But  its  sale  greatly  affects  the 
price  of  “  honest  ”  butter.  A  single 
Chicago  firm  manufactures  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  'of  it  than  the  total  butter  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  great  dairy  State  of  Iowa, 
and  it  undersells  real  butter  even 
throughout  the  dairy  region.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  four  or  five  million  pounds 
of  it  were  sold  as  butter  in  Minnesota 
in  1884.  The  new  law  of  1885  banishes 
this  artificial  product  from  the  State. 
It  also  provides  a  series  of  minute  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  butter-making  and 
the  management  of  “  creameries’^  (but¬ 
ter  factories). 

The  extensive  cattle  business  of  the 


West  is  another  department  of  rural  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  grown  into  such  prom¬ 
inence  as  to  have  claimed  and  received 
the  patronage  and  regulation  of  the 
State.  In  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  grazing  belt,  which  stretches  from 
Manitoba  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  codes 
of  cattle  laws  are  growing  in  bulk  and 
in  variety  of  detail.  The  cattle  men 
were  predominant  in  the  last  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Montana,  and  the  result 
is  a  formidable  array  of  new  laws  touch¬ 
ing  every  feature  of  the  cattle  industry. 
These  laws  depart  as  widely  from 
laissez-faire  ideas  as  can  well  be  im¬ 
agined.  Nor  is  cattle  legislation  con¬ 
fined  to  States  in  the  distinctive  grazing 
belt.  Stock-raising  has  assumed  large 
importance  in  the  agricultural  States  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  “  Bureaus  of 
Animal  Industry,”  manned  by  “  State 
veterinarians”  and  their  subordinate 
officers,  are  coming  into  vogue.  Cattle 
quarantine  laws,  and  enactments  which 
provide  for  the  stamping  out  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  pay  small  courtesy  to 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  individual  own¬ 
ers,  but  employ  heroic  remedies  with  a 
minimum  of  ceremony.  It  might  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  nomadic  cattle- 
kings  of  the  Western  plains,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  independence  in  some  directions 
seems  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  crudest  forms  of  political  society, 
would  resent  State  interference  in  their 
business  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  in¬ 
voke  it.  They  are  not  satisfied  until 
they  have  secured  statutory  confirma¬ 
tion  of  all  their  customs  and  usages. 
Their  brands  and  modes  of  identihea- 
tion  are  registered  and  protected  by  the 
State.  The  statute-books  of  Montana 
or  Texas  reveal  the  importance  of  cattle¬ 
raising,  just  as  the  laws  of  California 
bear  the  impress  of  a  mining  commu¬ 
nity,  and  those  of  Iowa  betray  the  handi¬ 
work  of  farmers  legislating  for  farmers. 

The  vast  pine  forests  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  for  years 
have  constituted  the  largest  source  of 
the  lumber  supply  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  few  persons  besides  those  im¬ 
mediately  interested  are  aware  to  what 
extent  the  laws  of  these  three  States 
have  encompassed  the  logging  and  lum¬ 
bering  business.  The  States  are  divided 
into  lumbering  districts,  and  each  dis¬ 
trict  is  supplied  with  its  corps  of  State 
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inspectors,  “  scalers,”  etc.  Not  a  log  Among  the  miscellaneous  instances  of 


IS  floated  down  stream  from  the  woods 
to  the  saw-mill  for  which  it  is  destined 
without  official  cognizance.  The  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  these  logging  codes  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recite  ;  the  mere  fact 
that  such  laws  and  such  supervision  ex¬ 
ists  is  all  that  is  required  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  insurance  business  is  conducted 
under  strict  regulations  in  most  of  the 
Western  States.  The  State  Insurance 
Commissioner  is  an  important  officer  in 
Minnesota.  New  laws  extend  his  su- 
p>ervision  beyond  the  regular  insurance 
companies  to  all  the  numerous  societies 
and  local  organizations  which  practice 
co-operative  insurance.  A  special  tax  on 
insurance  companies  yields  a  consider¬ 
able  revenue.  In  general  there  is  dis¬ 
coverable  a  tinge  of  hostility  in  insur¬ 
ance  legislation  as  in  railroad  legislation. 
In  Wisconsin  the  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  compelled  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  a  policy  in  case  of  a  total 
loss,  irrespective  of  the  actual  extent  of 
the  damage.  Such  a  law  was  crowded 
through  the  last  Minnesota  Legislature, 
but  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  A  South¬ 
western  State  and  a  New  England  State 
have  greatly  embarrassed  themselves  by 
similar  enactments.  Savings  banks  in 
Minnesota  are  organized  under  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  rigid  system  of  laws,  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  inspection  of  a  useful  State 
officer  known  as  the  Public  Examiner, 
who  also  supervises  the  book-keeping  of 
State  and  county  officers,  and  scruti¬ 
nizes  the  accounts  of  public  institutions. 
A  State  Oil  Inspector  derives  a  hand¬ 
some  salary  from  inspection  of  the  illu¬ 
minating  oils  sold  in  the  State.  A  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  regulates 
the  practice  of  medicine,  examining  and 
admitting  all  new  practitioners.  A  new 
law  creates  a  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
for  the  examination  of  druggists  and 
compounding  clerks.  The  law  prescribes 
wholesomely  severe  requirements.  An¬ 
other  new  law  regulates  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  and  creates  an  additional  State 
Board.  These  laws  were  enacted  at  the 
instance  of  the  physicians,  druggists,  and 
dentists  respectively,  who  doubtless  had 
their  own  interest  no  less  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  in  view.  Unfortunately  for 
the  public,  the  laws  do  not  apply  retro¬ 
actively. 


regulation  should  be  included  the  fish 
and  game  laws,  which  are  minute  and 
exhaustive.  A  State  Board  of  Inspec¬ 
tors  for  Steam  Boilers  in  Minnesota 
licenses  stationary  engineers  and  carries 
out  an  elaborate  statute  which  regulates 
the  testing  and  operating  of  steam  en¬ 
gines  and  boilers.  Among  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  last  Minnesota  Legislature 
is  one  which  fixes  the  maximum  propor¬ 
tion  of  toll  to  be  exacted  by  a  custom 
mill  for  grinding  wheat  or  other  grain  ; 
one  which  declares  dogs  to  be  personal 
property,  and  another  which  sets  forth 
the  aggravating  circumstances  under 
which  a  farmer  may  slay  his  neighbor's 
dog  with  impunity  ;  another  regulating 
the  business  of  operating  telegraph  lines  ; 
one  which  provides  for  the  collection  of 
criminal  statistics  ;  one  prescribing  in 
detail  the  character  of  the  passenger 
waiting-rooms  which  all  railway  com¬ 
panies  must  maintain  at  their  stopping 
places  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  and 
another  providing  for  the  storage  and 
disposal  of  unclaimed  baggage  and 
freight ;  another  to  prevent  fraud  in  the 
use  of  false  brands,  stamps,  labels,  or 
trade-marks  ;  one  to  “  protect  all  citi¬ 
zens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights”  and 
prescribing  penalties  for  discrimination 
against  individuals  in  inns,  public  con¬ 
veyances,  barber  shops,  and  the  like, 
and  another  to  regulate  **  offensive 
trades  and  employments.”  And  still 
the  enumeration  is  not  complete,  for  my 
object  is  only  to  indicate  the  drift  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  restricting 
and  supervising  of  various  business 
pursuits,  and  nut  to  supply  a  catalogue 
of  regulative  laws.  And  such  regulation 
in  Minnesota  may  be  deemed  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  that  in  other  Western 
States. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is 
State  interference  in  behalf  of  the  public 
health  less  required  by  circumstances 
than  in  the  North-western  portion  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  such  interfer¬ 
ence  is  quite  as  searching  as  in  more 
populous  regions  and  less  salubrious 
climates.  New  laws  have  given  Minne¬ 
sota'  a  more  stringent  system  of  health 
regulations  than  exists  in  any  other  of 
the  United  States.  Besides  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  which  has  extensive 
functions,  every  township,  borough, 
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village  and  city  is  required  to  have  its 
local  Board  of  Health,  organized  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  statute.  Thorough 
sanitary  inspections  are  made  obliga* 
tory,  as  are  also  periodical  written  re¬ 
ports  from  every  Local  Board  to  the 
State  Board.'  The  Local  Board  is  em¬ 
powered  to  issue  any  by-law  or  order 
which  it  deems  proper,  and  these  man¬ 
dates  are  as  binding  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  or  the  individual  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  as  the  ordinance  of  a  City 
Council.  Violation  or  neglect  of  such 
rules  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  arbi¬ 
trary  power  to  invade  private  premises 
and  issue  peremptory  orders  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  health,  is  not  hedged 
about  or  limited  in  any  way  ;  and  it 
presents  a  striking  example  of  the 
growth  of  State  interference.  •  In  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is 
charged  with'  the  execution  of  stringent 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
eases  among  cattle,  horses  and  other 
domestic  animals,  and  also  has  new 
duties  under  a  statute  enacted  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  sources 
of  water-supply. 

For  obvious  reasons,  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  employment  of  labor  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  wage-workers 
is  not  yet  very  extensive  in  the  Western 
States.  The  accessibility  of  cheap  and 
excellent  lands  furnishes  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  protection  for  labor.  As  the  towns 
grow  in  size,  however,  and  as  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  develop,  there  is  ob¬ 
servable  a  new  demand  for  labor  laws. 
Public  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  are 
becoming  common  in  the  Western 
States,  and  their  utility  is  deemed  great 
by  intelligent  workingmen.  Lien  laws 
protecting  wages  are  on  the  statute- 
books  of  all  the  States.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  and  children  is  regu¬ 
lated.  Ten  hours  is  made  a  legal  day’s 
work  in  the  absence  of  contract  stipula¬ 
tions.  A  new  Minnesota  law  brings 
employment  bureaus  under  surveillance, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  working¬ 
men.  Another  fixes  a  maximum  time 
for  which  locomotive  engineers  and  fire¬ 
men  may  be  kept  continually  at  their 
posts.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Legislature  to  abolish  the  contract 
labor  system  now  employed  in  the  State 
prison,  which  is  obnoxious  to  working- 
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men  as  subjecting  them  to  a  degrading 
competition  with  the  labor  of  convicts. 
This  reform  will  undoubtedly  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  future  session,  the  great  State 
of  New  York  having  led  the  way.  Min¬ 
nesota  laws  contain  excellent  provisions 
for  the  organization  of  Co-operative 
Establishments,  Building  Associations, 
and  the  like.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  legislation  which  working¬ 
men  in  the  United  States  may  not  se¬ 
cure,  if  they  really  unite  in  desiring  it. 
In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  also  in  the  two  southern 
States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  stat¬ 
utes  render  railway  companies  liable  for 
injuries  received  by  employes,  and  no 
contract  restricting  such  liability  is  bind¬ 
ing.  In  Rhode  Island  such  a  law  is 
made  applicable  to  steamboats  as  well  as 
to  railroads.  It  cannot  be  many  years 
before  there  will  prevail  throughout  the 
United  States  a  system  of  Employers’ 
Liability  Laws  much  more  strict  than 
the  English  Act  of  1880.  The  force  of 
the  English  law  is  practically  nullified 
by  the  permission  which  is  given  of  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  liability  by  specific  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  certainly, 
that  these  American  laws  which  restrict 
the  freedom  of  contract  in  order  the 
better  to  protect  labor  against  capital, 
have  their  origin  in  those  very  western 
commonwealths  which  have  been  thought 
so  jealous  of  State  interference  and  so 
firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
contract. 

The  peculiar  pride  of  every  Western 
State  is  its  public-school  system.  The 
high  taxes  which  poor  and  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  frontier  communities  cheerfully  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  free  public 
schools  are  simply  astonishing  when  all 
circumstances  are  considered.  For  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  school 
lands  set  aside  by  Congress  in  each 
township  for  a  permanent  school-fund 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
school  expenditures.  Probably  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  does  the  State  so  com¬ 
pletely,  and  with  so  unanimous  consent, 
assume  the  work  of  education  as  in  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river.  The  magnificent  young 
Territory  of  Dakota,  practically  an  un¬ 
broken  wilderness  in  1870,  and  reason¬ 
ably  expecting  to  have  a  population  of 
nearly  one  million  by  the  census  of  1890, 
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has  not  only  provided  itself  with  first- 
class  elementary  schools  for  all  its  chil* 
dren,  but  has  established  several  ambi¬ 
tious  normal  schools,  and  has  founded 
two  or  three  collegiate  establishments 
known  in  western  parlance  as  “  univer¬ 
sities."  It  is  to  maintain  in  the  Black 
Hills  mining  region  a  school  of  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  mining  engineering.  It  will 
of  course  have  its  agricultural  college, 
with  experimental  farms  adjoining.  All 
the  Western  States  emphatically  repudi¬ 
ate  laissei  faire  doctrines  in  matters  of 
education.  Arguments  are  occasionally 
made  against  the  free  high-schools, 
maintained  by  taxation  in  every  village, 
town,  and  city.  But  the  high-school  is 
strongly  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

The  impropriety  of  a  State  University 
is  also  sometimes  urged,  but  without 
avail.  Connected  with  these  State  Uni¬ 
versities  are  generally  free  professional 
schools  of  law  and  medicine.  All  the 
States  maintain  free  normal  schools  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers, 
and  each  has  an  agricultural  college  with 
a  several  years’  literary  and  scientific 
course.  Not  content  with  providing 
the  elementary  schools,  Minnesota  has 
promulgated  a  new  law  making  attend¬ 
ance  compulsory.  It  is  entitled  "  An 
Act  requiring  the  Education  of  all 
Healthy  Children,"  and  making  it  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  parents  to  send  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  to 
some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  every  year,  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  equivalent  instruction.  Since  the 
proportion  of  illiteracy  is  extremely 
small,  and  the  schools  are  popular  and 
always  well  attended,  the  necessity  for 
this  compulsory  law  is  not  apparent. 
In  Minnesota  the  common-school  text¬ 
books  are  prescribed  and  furnished  by 
the  central  authorities.  Teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  generally  lasting  several  weeks, 
are  annually  held  in  each  county  at 
public  expense  in  all  the  Western  States. 
State  historical  societies  exist  under 
public  auspices,  and  are  maintained  by 
appropriations.  In  Minnesota  and  in 
various  other  States,  the  educational 
code  includes  a  law  authorizing  free 
public  libraries,  maintained  by  local  tax¬ 
ation.  Expensive  natural  history  and 
geological  surveys  may  also  properly  be 
grouped  with  the  educational  undertak¬ 
ings  of  the  Western  States. 


Those  writers  who  see  m  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions  such  thwarting  of  Nature  s  benefi¬ 
cent  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as 
menaces  the  physical  and  moral  virility 
of  the  race,  have  reason  to  feel  much 
solicitude  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
monwealths  of  the  Far  West.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  are  State  charities  con¬ 
ducted  more  elaborately.  Minnesota, 
in  her  two  very  large  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  provides  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dation  and  skilled  medical  and  sanitary 
treatment  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
mentally  disordered  persons  within  her 
boundaries  than  are  similarly  cared  for 
under  any  other  government.  And  the 
recent  Legislature  has  provided  for  a 
third  large  asylum.  Iowa  and  other 
Western  States  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
Minnesota  in  their  provisions  for  the  in¬ 
sane.  A  large  and  most  admirably  con¬ 
ducted  State  institution  for  the  blind, 
and  another  for  deaf  mutes,  are  occa¬ 
sion  of  some  pardonable  pride  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota.  The  educational 
and  industrial  features  of  these  two  es¬ 
tablishments  are  noteworthy.  And  the 
other  States  generally  have  like  institu¬ 
tions.  Still  another  singularly  success¬ 
ful  Minnesota  establishment  is  a  large 
home  and  school  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  feeble-minded  children. 
There  are  State  reform  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  to  which  juvenile  offenders 
and  miscreants  are  committed,  and 
which  are  a  combination  of  the  home, 
the  school,  the  workshop,  and  the 
prison.  The  recent  Minnesota  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  established  a  new  charitable  in¬ 
stitution  under  the  somewhat  misleading 
name  of  the  "State  Public  School." 
It  is  to  be  a  home  on  a  large  scale  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  its 
inmates  to  be  received  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  ten.  Its  avowed  object  is 
to  prevent  the  making  of  criminal  and 
vicious  characters.  It  will  collect  chil¬ 
dren  from  every  part  of  the  State,  and 
so  far  as  its  capacity  will  permit,  it  will 
gather  all  the  orphans  and  waifs  from 
the  county  alms-houses.  As  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  found,  it  will  place  the  children 
in  good  families.  While  they  remain  in 
the  school,  they  will  have  model  care 
and  instruction.  The  reform  schools 
are  for  an  older  class  who  have  become 
incorrigible,  or  have  actually  committed 
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crime.  Such  a  school  for  neglected 
children  already  exists  in  two  Western 
States,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plan  will  find  still  other  imita¬ 
tors.  Besides  the  officers  and  board  of 
management  belonging  to  tach  of  these 
public  institutions,  and  rendering  de¬ 
tailed  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  there  is  a  general  supervisory 
body,  entitled  the  *'  Slate  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities,"  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inspect  the  asylums  and  penal 
establishments  of  the  Slate.  Its  super¬ 
vision  extends  also  to  county  jails  and 
alms-houses,  city  and  village  lock-ups, 
and  all  local  institutions  of  a  caritative, 
reformatory,  or  penal  sort.  The  board 
is  composed  of  intelligent  and  philan¬ 
thropic  gentlemen,  who  serve  without 
pay,  excepting  that  their  secretary,  who 
is  on  constant  duty  and  is  an  expert,  is 
a  salaried  officer.  They  aid  county  offi¬ 
cers  by  giving  advice  as  to  approved 
and  recent  plans  for  building  jails  and 
poor-houses,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
they  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  dealing  of  the  State  with  its  delin¬ 
quent  and  dependent  classes. 

Legislation  intended  to  enforce  cer¬ 
tain  standards  of  morality  is  perhaps 
more  prolific  and  vigorous  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  Western 
States,  than  anywhere. else  in  the  world. 
Society  is  comparatively  homogeneous, 
and  moral  and  religious  sentiments  have 
great  influence.  The  disposition  to 
force  the  moral  ideas  of  the  majority 
upon  the  whole  society  is  well-nigh  irre¬ 
sistible.  The  Western  treatment  of  the 
Liquor  Question  promptly  suggests  it¬ 
self  by  way  of  illustration.  The  States 
of  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  engaged  in  a 
difficult  attempt  to  enforce  laws  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  transportation  (and  virtually,  there¬ 
fore,  forbidding  the  use)  of  every  kind 
of  alcoholic  beverage. 

The  Prohibition  movement  has  not 
been  successful  in  any  other  Western 
States.  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 
have  "  compromised  with  evil  "  by  en¬ 
acting  high  license  laws.  The  effect  is 
certainly  good.  The  annual  license  fee 
of  500  dollars  in  Chicago  (in  Omaha  the 
fee  is  1,000  dollars)  has  reduced  the 
number  of  drinking-places  ;  and  the  in¬ 
cidental  features  of  the  license  legisla¬ 
tion  have  brought  the  traffic  under  bet- 
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ter  control,  practically  stopped  the  sale 
to  children  and  persons  under  legal  age, 
and  mitigated  in  many  ways  the  vitiating 
effects  of  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.  Moreover,  the  license  fees 
furnish  an  important  source  of  revenue. 
With  all  their  economic  benefits,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  manifest  that  these  license 
laws  exist  in  obedience  to  a  moral  senti¬ 
ment.  The  best  people  regard  the 
liquor  traffic  as  depraving,  and  they  en¬ 
act  the  license  laws  and  other  regula¬ 
tions  because  these  are  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  laws  they  are  able  to  secure.  No 
laissez-faire  doctrine,  or  jealousy  for  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  checks  them 
in  the  least.  They  would  wipe  the  ob¬ 
noxious  traffic  out  of  existence  in  an  in¬ 
stant  if  they  had  the  power.  Not  being 
able  to  abolish  it,  they  fine  it  as  heavily 
as  possible  under  the  guise  of  licens- 
ing  it. 

Laws  against  Sabbath  -  breaking, 
though  not  rigorously  enforced,  are 
found  on  the  statute-books  of  all  the 
States,  and  are  almost  Puritanic  in  their 
restrictions.  So  far  as  local  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  in  accord,  the  laws  are  obeyed, 
and  beyond  that  point  they  are  a  dead 
letter.  Nobody  attempts  to  force  his 
neighbor  to  keep  the  Sabbath  under 
penalty  of  law,  but  in  deference  to 
Christian  ideas,  which  in  America  are 
scrupulous  on  this  point  of  Sabbath¬ 
keeping,  the  rigorous  laws  are  main¬ 
tained.  The  penal  codes  fairly  bristle 
with  laws  defining  offences  against  de¬ 
cency  and  chastity,  and  providing  heavy 
penalties  for  their  violation.  Lotteries 
of  every  description,  including  "  raf¬ 
fles’’  at  church  fairs  and  the  like,  are 
prohibited  under  frightful  penalties.  In 
Minnesota  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  penal  code  lately  adopted 
even  to  publish  an  account  of  a  lottery,- 
no  matter  when  or  where  it  has  been 
conducted.  It  is  a  crime  to  give  away 
a  lottery  ticket,  or  to  give  information 
as  to  where  a  ticket  may  be  obtained. 
All  forms  of  gambling  are  also  prohib¬ 
ited.  Prize-fighting  is  a  crime,  and  any 
person  who  in  any  way  abets  or  encour¬ 
ages  such  a  fight  or  gives  countenance 
to  it,  is  an  offender  against  the  law. 
Persons  going  outside  of  the  State  with 
the  intention  of  engaging  in  a  pugilistic 
contest  or  in  any  wise  encouraging  or 
abetting  it,  are  subject  to  the  penalties 
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the  State's  jurisdiction.  A  series  of  reg¬ 
ulations,  under  the  general  title  of 
“  cruelty  to  animals,"  in  the  new  Min¬ 
nesota  penal  code,  contains  a  number  of 
extreme  provisions. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  enactments, 
however,  so  well  illustrates  *he  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  to  make  the 
law  the  handmaid  of  private  morality  as 
one  which  has  now  been  framed  in  Min¬ 
nesota  prohibiting  the  sale  of  obscene, 
immoral  and  indecent  publications  and 
pictures.  Not  only  does  it  proscribe 
the  palpably  vicious  and  obscene,  but  it 
is  designed  also  to  drive  from  the  news¬ 
stands  and  book-stores  all  that  is  grossly 
vulgar  and  offensive  to  good  taste.  Any 
person  commits  a  crime  who,  in  the 
words  of  this  statute,  "  sells,  lends,  gives 
away,  or  shows,  or  has  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  or  give  away  or  show, 
or  advertises  or  otherwise  offers  for 
loan,  gift  or  distribution,  any  book, 
pamphlet,  magazine,  newspaper  or  other 
printed  paper  devoted  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  or  principally  made  up  of  criminal 
news,  police  reports,  or  accounts  of 
criminal  deeds,  or  pictures  and  stories 
of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust  or  crime." 
The  law  was  enacted  at  the  instance  of 
gentlemen  who  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  "  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Vice,"  and  their  agents  prosecute 
under  it.  In  the  hands  of  indiscreet 
and  fanatical  persons  such  a  law  might 
become  the  instrument  of  a  censorship 
which  would  offend  our  Anglo-American 
traditions  touching  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  press.  The  statute  is  volu¬ 
minous  and  exhaustive,  and  the  clauses 
quoted  above  merely  indicate  its  tenor. 
Its  standard  of  morals  and  literature  is 
beyond  the  average  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  its  enforcement  is  proving 
difficult.  It  is  an  almost  verbatim  copy 
of  the  much-discussed  Comstock  legisla¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  Its  educational 
effects  are  salutary,  but  the  average  jury 
will  not  convict  its  violators. 

Montana  has  just  furnished  an  in¬ 
structive  illustration  of  the  American 
disposition  to  rectify  and  improve  pub¬ 
lic  morals  by  statute.  Its  rough  fron¬ 
tier  society,  made  up  of  miners  and 
herdsmen,  is  much  addicted  to  gam¬ 
bling  ;  nothing  has  been  more  open  and 
undisguised.  The  last  legislature  enact- 


gammg.  Such  legislation,  of  course, 
indicates  an  improving  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  an  awakening  of  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  laws  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
general  practice  of  the  people  have  any 
utility.  Bills  which  fail  of  passage  are 
sometimes  as  indicative  of  tendencies  as 
are  those  which  become  laws.  Skating 
rinks  for  a  year  or  two  attained  a  won¬ 
derful  popularity  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  many  good  people  regarded 
their  moral  effects  as  pernicious.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  of  1885  forbidding  persons 
of  opposite  sex  to  skate  together,  or 
even  to  be  present  at  the  same  hour  on 
the  rink  floor,  and  it  actually  found 
considerable  support.  Another  Bill 
pro|>osed  to  license  drinkers,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  person  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  use  intoxicants  or  to  purchase 
liquors  of  any  kind  without  having  first 
obtained  a  public  license.  And  this 
novel  scheme  was  not  without  its  group 
of  advocates. 

The  State  laws  confer  a  wide  range  of 
powers  upon  local  Governments  ;  and 
no  better  evidence  of  the  tendency  to 
extend  municipal  functions  could  be  ad¬ 
duced  than  the  rapid  and  enormous 
growth  of  local  public  debts,  and  the 
constant  upward  tendency  of  municipal 
tax-rates-  The  length  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  a  statement  in  detail  of 
the  various  activities  which  Western 
local  and  city  Governments  have  as¬ 
sumed  ;  but  certainly  such  a  summary 
would  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
supposed  that  in  the  vigorous  and  some¬ 
what  crude  new  commonwealths  of 
America  the  laisset-faire  doctrine  finds 
practical  exemplification.  Nowhere  is 
the  disposition  stronger  to  accomplish 
desired  results  through  the  agency  of 
boards,  bureaus,  and  departments  of  the 
municipal  Government  than  in  these 
young  Western  cities.  Paved  streets, 
stone  sidewalks,  costly  sewers,  great 
bridges,  systems  of  public  water-works, 
elaborate  fire  departments,  street  illumi¬ 
nation,  the  police  system,  public  parks 
and  boulevards,  free  public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms,  magnificent  common- 
school  buildings  and  conspicuous  public 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  market-places, 
hospitals,  workhouses,  almshouses,  re- 
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formatories,  orphanages,  cemeteries — all 
these  and  sundry  other  things  require 
large  forces  of  officials,  and  call  for 
princely  revenues.  Buildings  are  erected 
by  official  permit,  and  under  official 
supervision,  subject  to  minute  directions 
contained  in  city  building  ordinances. 
Restraints  and  regulations  affect  almost 
everything  imaginable.  Public  morals 
and  public  health  come  under  close 
official  scrutiny.  Boards  and  inspector¬ 
ships  are  legion.  Licenses  are  required 
for  the  pursuit  of  various  avocations. 
The  spirit  of  regulation  and  interference 
manifests  itself  at  every  point. 

This  statement  of  facts  has  not  been 
made  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  I  have  endeavored  to 
describe  impartially  the  legislation  of  the 
North-west.  While  it  must  be  conceded 
that  very  many  of  these  undertakings, 
restrictions,  and  interferences  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  are  advanta¬ 
geous  and  commendable,  no  one  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  statement  of  facts  will  deny 
the  deplorable  tendency  to  reckless,  sel¬ 
fish,  and  strained  employments  of  the 
State  prerogative.  Shall  the  laisset- 
faire  theory  of  government,  therefore, 
be  yet  more  vigorously  expounded  as  an 
antidote  ?  I  can  only  reply  that  the 
theory  is  already  accepted  by  these  leg¬ 
islators.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  be 
surprised  if  he  knew  how  many  were 
his  disciples  and  admirers  among  the 
lawyers  and  law-makers  of  the  Western 
States.  But  they  find  the  d  priori  doc¬ 
trines  they  have  imbibed  so  grotesquely 
foreign  to  the  facts  and  conditions  about 
them,  that  they  are  unable  to  establish 
any  connection  between  their  political 
philosophy  and  their  practical  work  in 
building  States  and  shaping  legislation. 
The  effect  of  the  laissez-faire  dogma  is 
so  altogether  demoralizing  that  it  roust 
be  held  to  a  considerable  degree  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  reckless  and  ill-considered 
applications  of  the  State  power.  Fail¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  to  its  adherents  in  matters 
of  practical  legislation,  it  leaves  them 
without  rudder  or  compass.  But  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  that  there  are 
no  general  views  of  the  State  and  its 
functions  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  Government  less  reckless 
in  its  assumptions  and  interferences. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  else  could 
have  so  wholesome  and  so  restraining 


an  effect  upon  these  Western  legislators 
as  a  thorough  going  conversion  to  the 
doctrines  which  radically  oppose  the 
laissez-faire  school.  What  I  suggest  is 
a  new  application  of  the  homoeopathic 
theory  of  curing  like  with  like.  The 
American  Economic  Association  —  a 
new  body  including  as  members  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  best  political  and  economic 
students  of  the  country — frankly  repudi¬ 
ates  laissez-faire,  and  publishes  as  the 
first  in  its  “  Statement  of  Principles"  : 
— "  We  regard  the  State  as  an  agency 
whose  positive  assistance  is  one  of  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.”  Let  this  doctrine  be  accepted 
without  qualification.  I>et  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  State  to  do  anything  and 
everything.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
result  of  an  emancipation  from  the 
laissez-faire  bugbear,  which  now  exerts 
so  unfortunate  an  influence,  would  be  a 
more  careful  and  scientific  law-making. 
Each  new  proposition  would  have  to 
stand  or  fall  on  its  sheer  merits.  Sta¬ 
tistical  and  comparative  study  would  be 
accorded  a  higher  value.  The  delusion 
that  Government  is  a  "  necessary  evil,’’ 
the  fallacy  that  social  co-operation  in 
the  form  of  State  activity  is  an  emascu¬ 
lating  "  paternalism,”  and  the  doctri¬ 
naire  assumption  that  the  State  should  be 
restricted  to  a  very  few  negative  func¬ 
tions — these  all  having  been  swept  away, 
there  would  appear  at  once  the  most  in¬ 
telligible  and  practical  reasons  why  good 
judgment  and  caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  adding  to  the  undertakings  of 
the  State.  The  possibilities  of  novel 
legislation  having  been  apparently  in¬ 
creased,  responsibility  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  more  than  like  measure. 
Legislation  would  be  subjected  to  keener 
scrutiny,  business  conservatism  would 
have  freer  and  more  potent  operation  as 
a  check,  and  there  would  be  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  elect  abler  and  safer  law-makers. 
Hobby-riders,  fanatics,  and  self-seeking 
special  interests  would  have  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  their  foolish  or  objec¬ 
tionable  measures  into  the  statute-books. 
It  would  be  recognized  as  the  business 
of  Government  to  do  those  things 
which,  under  the  circumstances  existing 
for  any  given  period,  it  could  do  wisely 
and  well  ;  and  it  would  be  held  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  legislators  to  decide,  in  the  light 
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of  all  the  facts,  what  those  things  were,  ernment  is  as  foreign  to  the  true  genius 
The  theories  of  a  Herbert  Spencer  could  of  social  and  political  life  in  the  Western 
afford  little  practical  aid,  and  neither  States  as  is  the  ultra-Socialistic  doc- 
could  the  theories  of  a  Henry  George  ;  trine. — Contemporary  Review. 
for  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  gov- 
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One  stormy  season  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  a  great  tree 
came  down  among  certain  moss-covered 
ridges  of  old  masonry  which  break  the 
surface  of  the  Rosenmold  heath,  expos¬ 
ing,  together  with  its  roots,  the  remains 
of  two  persons.  Whether  the  bodies 
(male  and  female,  said  German  bone- 
science)  had  been  purposely  buried  there 
was  questionable.  They  seemed  rather 
to  have  been  hidden  away  by  the  acci¬ 
dent,  whatever  it  was,  which  had  caused 
death — crushed,  perhaps,  under  what 
had  been  the  low  wall  of  a  garden — 
being  much  distorted,  and  lying,  though 
neatly  enough  discovered  by  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  soil,  in  great  confusion. 
People's  attention  was  the  more  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  incident  because  popular 
fancy  had  long  run  upon  a  tradition  of 
buried  treasure,  golden  treasures,  in  or 
about  the  antiquated  ruin  which  the 
garden  boundary  inclosed  :  the  roofless 
shell  of  a  small  but  solidly-built  stone 
house,  burnt  or  overthrown  perhaps  in 
the  time  of  the  wars  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Many  persons 
went  to  visit  the  remains,  lying  out  on 
the  dark  wild  plateau^  which*  stretches 
away  above  the  tallest  roofs  of  the  old 
grand-ducal  town,  very  distinctly  out¬ 
lined,  on  that  day,  in  deep  fluid  gray 
against  a  sky  still  heavy  with  coming 
rain.  No  treasure,  indeed,  was  forth¬ 
coming  among  the  masses  of  fallen  stone. 
But  the  tradition  was  so  far  verified,  that 
the  bones  had  rich  golden  ornaments 
about  them  ;  and  for  the  minds  of  some 
long-remembering  people  their  discovery 
set  at  rest  an  old  doubt.  It  had  never 
been  precisely  known  what  was  become 
of  the  young  Duke  Carl,  who  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  world  just  a  century 
before,  about  the  time  when  a  great 
army  passed  over  these  parts,  at  a  politi¬ 
cal  crisis,  one  issue  of  which  was  the 


final  absorption  of  his  small  territory 
in  a  neighboring  dominion.  Restless, 
romantic,  eccentric,  had  he  passed  on 
with  the  victorious  host,  and  taken  the 
chances  of  an  obscure  soldier’s  life  ? 
Certain  old  letters  hinted  at  a  different 
ending — love-letters  which  provided  for 
a  secret  meeting,  preliminary,  perhaps, 
to  the  final  departure  of  the  young 
duke  (who  by  the  usage  of  his  realm 
could  only  with  extreme  difficulty  go 
whither,  or  marry  whom,  he  pleased)  to 
whatever  worlds  he  had  chosen,  not  of 
his  own  people.  The  minds  of  those 
still  interested  in  the  matter  were  now 
at  last  made  up.  The  disposition  of  the 
remains  suggesting  to  them  the  lively 
picture  of  a  sullen  night,  the  unexpected 
passing  of  the  great  army,  and  the  two 
lovers  rushing  forth  wildly,  at  the  sud¬ 
den  tumult  outside  their  cheerful  shelter, 
caught  in  the  dark  and  trampled  out 
so,  surprised  and  unseen  among  the 
horses  and  heavy  guns. 

Time,  at  the  court  of  the  grand-duke 
of  Rosenmold,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  might  seem  to  have 
been  standing  still  almost  since  the 
Middle  Age — since  the  days  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  which  period, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Hereditary  grand- 
duke  with  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
house,  a  sudden  tide  of  wealth  flowing 
through  the  grand-ducal  exchequer  had 
left  a  kind  of  golden  architectural  splen¬ 
dor  on  the  place,  always  too  ample  for 
its  population.  The  sloping  Gothic  roofs 
for  carrying  off  the  heavy  snows  still  in¬ 
dented  the  sky — a  world  of  tiles,  with 
space  uncurtailed  for  the  awkward  gam¬ 
bols  of  that  very  German  goblin  Hans 
Klapper  on  the  long,  slumberous,  north¬ 
ern  nights.  Whole  quarry  fuls  of  wrought 
stone  had  been  piled  along  the  streets 
and  around  the  squares,  and  were  now 
grown,  in  truth,  like  Nature’s  self  again 
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in  their  rough  time-worn  massiveness, 
with  weeds  and  wild  flowers  where  their 
decay  accumulated,  blossoming,  always 
the  same  beyond  people’s  memories, 
every  sumn^er  as  the  storks  came  back 
to  their  platforms  on  the  remote  chim¬ 
ney-tops.  Without,  all  was  as  it  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  :  the  venerable  dark  green  mould¬ 
iness,  priceless  pearl  of  architectural 
effect,  was  unbroken  by  a  single  new 
gable.  And  within,  human  life — its 
thoughts,  its  habits,  above  all,  its  eti¬ 
quette — had  been  put  out  by  no  matter 
of  excitement,  political  or  intellectual, 
ever  at  all,  one  might  say,  at  any  time. 
The  rambling  grand-ducal  palace  was 
full  to  overflowing  with  furniture,  which, 
useful  or  useless,  was  all  ornamental  and 
none  of  it  new.  Suppose  the  various 
objects,  especially  the  contents  of  the 
haunted  old  lumber-rooms,  duly  arrang¬ 
ed  and  ticketed  ;  and  their  Highnesses 
would  have  had  a  historic  museum, 
after  which  those  famed  Green  Vaults 
at  Dresden  would  hardly  have  counted 
as  one  of  the  glories  of  Augustus  the 
Strong.  An  immense  heraldry,  that 
truly  German  vanity,  had  grown,  expati¬ 
ating,  florid,  eloquent,  over  everything 
without  and  within  ;  windows,  house- 
fronts,  church- walls,  and  church* floors. 
And  one  half  of  the  male  inhabitants 
were  big  or  little  State  functionaries, 
mostly  of  a  ^«/u/-decorative  order — the 
treble-singer  to  the  town-council,  the 
court-organist,  the  court-poet,  and  the 
like — each  with  his  deputies  and  assist¬ 
ants  :  maintaining  all  unbroken  a  sleepy 
ceremonial,  to  make  the  hours  just 
noticeable  as  they  slipped  away.  At 
court,  with  a  continuous  round  of  cere¬ 
monies  which,  though  early  in  the  day, 
must  always  take  place  under  a  jealous 
exclusion  of  the  sun,  one  seemed  to  live 
in  perpetual  candle-light. 

It  was  in  a  delightful  rummaging  of 
one  of  those  lumber-rooms,  escaped 
from  that  candle-light  into  the  broad 
day  of  the  uppermost  windows,  that  the 
young  Duke  Carl  laid  his  hand  on  an 
old  volume  of  the  year  i486,  printed  in 
heavy  type,  with  frontispiece,  perhaps 
by  Albert  Durer — **  Ars  Versificandi : 
The  Art  of  Versification,”  by  Conrad 
Celtes.  Crowned  poet  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Third,  he  had  the  right  to 
speak  on  that  subject ;  for  while  he 


vindicated  as  best  he  might  old  German 
literature  against  the  charge  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  he  did  also  a  man’s  part  toward  re¬ 
viving  in  the  Fatherland  the  knowledge 
of  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and 
for  Carl,  the  pearl,  the  golden  nugget, 
of  the  volume  was  the  Sapphic  ode  with 
which  it  closed — "  To  Apollo  praying 
that  he  would  come  to  us  from  Italy, 
bringing  his  lyre  with  him  :  Ad  ApollU 
nem,  ut  ab  Halts  cum  lyra  ad  Germanos 
venial ''  The  god  of  light,  coming  to 
Germany  from  some  more  favored  world 
beyond  it,  over  leagues  of  rainy  hill  and 
mountain,  making  soft  day  there, — that 
had  ever  been  the  dream  of  the  ghost- 
ridden,  yet  deep-feeling  and  certainly 
meek  German  soul ;  of  the  great  Durer, 
for  instance,  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
this  Conrad  Celtes,  and  himself,  all 
German  as  he  was,  like  a  gleam  of  real 
day  amid  that  Hyperborean,  German 
darkness, — a  darkness  which  clave  to 
him  too  at  that  dim  time  when  there 
were  violent  robbers,  nay  !  real  live 
devils,  in  every  German  wood.  And  it 
was  precisely  the  aspiration  of  Carl 
himself.  Those  verses,  coming  to  the 
boy’s  hand  at  the  right  moment,  brought 
a  spark  of  intellectual  light  to  a  whole 
magazine  of  observation,  fancy,  desire, 
stored  up  from  the  first  impressions  of 
childhood.  To  bring  Apollo  with  his 
lyre  to  Germany  ! — it  was  precisely  what 
he,  Carl,  desired  to  do ;  was,  as  he 
might  flatter  himself,  actually  doing. 

The  day-light,  the  Apolline  aurora 
which  the  young  Duke  Carl  claimed  to 
be  bringing  to  his  candle-lit  people, 
came  in  the  somewhat  questionable  form 
of  the  contemporary  French  ideal  in 
matters  of  art  and  literature — French 
plays,  French  architecture,  French  look¬ 
ing-glasses  :  Apollo  in  the  dandified 
costume  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Only,  confronting  the  essentially  aged 
and  decrepit  graces  of  his  model  with 
his  own  essentially  youthful  temper,  he 
invigorated  what  he  borrowed  ;  and 
with  him  an  aspiration  toward  the  classi¬ 
cal  ideal,  so  often  hollow  and  insincere, 
lost  all  its  affectation.  His  doting 
grandfather,  the  reigning  Grand-Duke, 
afforded  readily  enough,  from  the  great 
store  of  inherited  wealth  which  would 
one  day  be  the  lad’s,  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  completion  of  the  vast,  un¬ 
finished  Residence,  with  ”  pavilions” 
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(after  the  manner  of  the  famous  Man¬ 
sard)  uniting  its  scattered  parts  ;  while 
a  wonderful  flowerage  of  architectural 
fancy,  with  broken  attic  roofs,  passed 
over  and  beyond  the  earlier  fabric  :  the 
later  and  lighter  forms  being,  in  part, 
carved  adroitly  out  of  the  heavy  masses 
of  the  old,  honest,  "  stump  Gothic” 
tracery.  One  fault  only  Carl  found  in 
his  French  models,  and  was  resolute 
to  correct  He  would  have,  at  least 
within,  real  marble  in  place  of  stucco, 
and,  if  he  might,  perhaps  solid  gold  for 
gilding.  There  was  something  in  the 
sanguine,  floridly  handsome  youth,  with 
his  alertness  of  mind  turned  wholly, 
amid  the  vexing  preoccupations  of  an 
age  of  war,  upon  embellishment  and  the 
softer  things  of  life,  which  soothed  the 
testy  humors  of  the  old  Duke,  like  the 
quiet  physical  warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the 
sun.  He  was  ready  to  preside  with  all 
ceremony  at  a  presentation  of  Mari¬ 
vaux’s  ”  Death  of  Hannibal,”  played 
in  the  original,  with  such  imperfect  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  French  accent  as  the  lovers 
of  new  light  in  Rosenmold  had  at  com¬ 
mand,  in  a  theatre  copied  from  that  at 
Versailles,  lined  with  pale  yellow  satin, 
and  with  a  picture,  amid  the  stucco 
braveries  of  the  ceiling,  of  the  Septen¬ 
trional  Apollo  himself  in  somewhat 
watery  red  and  blue.  Innumerable  wax- 
lights  in  cut-glass  lustres  were  a  thing 
of  course.  Duke  Carl  himself,  attired 
after  the  newest  French  fashion,  played 
the  part  of  Hannibal.  The  old  Duke, 
indeed,  at  a  council-board  devoted  hith¬ 
erto  to  matters  of  State,  would  nod  very 
early  in  certain  long  discussions  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  art :  magnificent  schetnes  from 
this  or  that  eminent  contractor  for 
spending  his  money  tastefully,  distin¬ 
guishings  of  the  rococo  and  the  baroque. 
On  the  other  hand,  having  been  all  his 
life  in  close  intercourse  with  select  hu¬ 
manity,  self-conscious  and  arrayed  for 
presentation,  he  was  a  helpful  judge  of 
portraits,  and  the  various  degrees  of  the 
attainment  of  truth  therein  :  a  phase  of 
fine  art  which  the  grandson  could  not 
value  too  much.  The  sergeant-painter, 
and  the  deputy  sergeant- painter,  were 
indeed  conventional  performers  enough  ; 
as  mechanical  in  their  dispensation  of 
wigs,  finger-rings,  ruffles,  simpers,  as  the 
figure  of  the  armed  knight  who  struck 
the  bell  in  the  Residence  tower.  But 
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scattered  through  its  half  -  deserted 
rooms,  state  bed-chambers  and  the  like, 
hung  the  works  of  more  genuine  mas¬ 
ters,  stilt  as  unadulterate  as  the  hock, 
known  to  be  two  generations  old,  in  the 
grand-ducal  cellar.  The  youth  had 
even  his  scheme  of  inviting  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Antony  Coppel  to  the  court,  to  live 
there,  if  he  would,  with  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  illustrious  Mansard  had  actually 
promised  to  come,  had  not  his  sudden 
death  taken  him  away  from  earthly  glory. 

And  at  least,  if  one  must  forego  the 
masters,  master-pieces  might  be  had  for 
their  price.  For  ten  thousand  marks — 
day  ever-to-be-remembered  ! — a  genuine 
work  of  ”  The  Uibinate,”  from  the 
cabinet  of  a  certain  commercially-mind¬ 
ed  Italian  grand-duke,  was  on  its  way  to 
Rosenmold  ;  anxiously  awaited,  as  it 
came  over  rainy  mountain-passes  and 
along  the  rough  German  roads  through 
doubtful  weather.  The  tribune,  the 
throne  itself,  were  made  ready  in  the 
presence  chamber,  with  hangings  in  the 
grand-ducal  colors  laced  with  gold,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  speech  and  an  ode.  Late 
at  night,  at  last,  the  wagon  was  heard 
rumbling  into  the  courtyard  ;  with  the 
guest,  arrived  in  safety,  but,  if  one  must 
confess  one’s  self,  perhaps  forbidding  at 
first  sight.  From  a  comfortless  portico 
with  all  the  grotesqueness  of  the  Middle 
Age,  supported  by  hrown,  aged  bishops, 
whose  meditations  no  incident  could  dis¬ 
tract,  Our  Lady  looked  out  no  better 
than  an  unpretending  nun,  with  nothing 
to  say  the  like  of  which  one  was  used  to 
hear.  Certainly  one  was  not  stimulated 
by,  enwrapped,  absorbed  in  the  great 
master’s  doings  :  only,  with  much  pri¬ 
vate  disappointment,  put  on  one’s  met¬ 
tle  to  defend  him  against  critics  notori¬ 
ously  wanting  in  sensibility,  and  against 
one’s  self.  In  truth,  the  painter  whom 
Carl  most  unaffectedly  enjoyed,  the  real 
vigor  of  his  youthful  and  somewhat  ani¬ 
mal  taste  finding  here  its  proper  suste¬ 
nance,  was  Rubens — Rubens  reached,  as 
he  is  reached  at  his  best,  in  well-pre¬ 
served  family  portraits,  fresh,  gay,  in¬ 
genuous,  as  of  privileged  young  people 
who  could  never  grow  old.  Had  not 
he  too  brought  something  of  the  splendor 
of  a  better  land  into  those  northern 
regions  :  if  not  the  glowing  gold  of 
Titian’s  Italian  sun,  yet  the  carnation 
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and  yellow  of  roses  or  tulips,  such  as 
might  really  grow  there  with  cultivation 
even  under  rainy  skies  ?  And  then, 
about  this  time  something  was  heard  at 
the  grand-ducal  court  of  certain  mys¬ 
terious  experiments  in  the  making  of 
porcelain,  veritable  alchemy  for  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  clay  into  gold.  The  reign  of 
Dresden  china  was  at  hand,  with  one’s 
own  world  of  little  men,  and  women 
more  delightfully  diminutive  still,  amid 
imitations  of  artificial  flowers.  The 
young  duke  braced  himself  for  a  plot  to 
steal  the  gifted  Herr  Bottcher  from  his 
enforced  residence,  as  if  in  prison,  at 
the  fortress  of  Meissen.  Why  not  bring 
pots  and  wheels  to  Rosenmold,  and 
prosecute  his  discoveries  there  ?  The 
Grand-Duke,  indeed,  preferred  his  old 
service  of  gold  plate,  and  would  have 
had  the  lad  a  virtuoso  in  nothing  less 
costly  than  gold — gold  snuff  boxes  ! 

For  in  truth,  regarding  what  belongs 
to  art  or  culture,  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
have  a  large  appetite  and  little  to  feed 
on.  Only,  in  the  things  of  the  mind 
the  appetite  itself  counts  for  so  much  : 
at  least  in  hopeful  unobstructed  youth 
with  the  world  before  it.  "  You  are  the 
Apollo  you  tell  us  of,  the  northern 
Apollo,’  people  were  beginning  to  say 
to  him,  surprised  from  time  to  time  by 
a  mental  purpose  beyond  their  guesses 
— expressions,  liftings,  softly  gleaming 
or  vehement  lights,  in  the  handsome 
countenance  of  the  youth,  and  his  effec 
tive  speech,  as  he  roamed,  inviting  all 
about  him  to  share  the  honey,  from 
music  to  painting,  from  painting  to  the 
drama,  all  alike  florid  in  style.  Yes  ! 
and  perhaps  third-rate.  And  so  far, 
consistently  throughout,  he  had  held 
that  the  centre  of  one’s  intellectual  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  understood  to  be  in  France. 
He  had  thoughts  of  proceeding  to  that 
country  secretly,  in  person  there  to  at¬ 
tain  the  very  impress  of  its  genius. 

Meantime  its  more  portable  flowers 
came  to  order  in  abundance.  That  the 
roses,  so  to  put  it.  were  but  excellent 
artificial  flowers,  redolent  only  of  musk, 
neither  disproved  for  Carl  the  validity 
of  his  ideal,  nor  to  our  minds  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  Carl  himself  in  these  matters. 
In  art,  as  in  all  other  things  of  the  mind 
again,  much  depends  on  the  receiver  ; 
and  the  higher  informing  capacity,  if  it 
exist  within,  will  mould  an  unpromising 
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matter  to  itself — will  realize  itself  by  se¬ 
lection,  and  the  preference  of  the  better 
in  what  is  bad  or  indifferent,  asserting 
its  prerogative  under  the  most  unlikely 
conditions.  People  had  in  Carl,  could 
they  have  understood  it,  the  spectacle, 
under  those  superficial  braveries,  of  a 
really  heroic  effort  of  mind  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  That  rococo^  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury,  French  imitation  of  the  true 
Renaissance  called  out  in  Carl  a  bound¬ 
less  enthusiasm  ;  as  the  Italian  original 
had  done  nearly  two  centuries  before. 
He  put  into  his  reception  of  the  aesthetic 
achievements  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
what  young  France  had  felt  when  Francis 
the  First  brought  home  the  great  Da 
Vinci  and  his  works.  It  was  but  him¬ 
self  truly,  after  all,  that  he  had  found, 
so  fresh  and  real  among  those  artificial 
roses. 

He  was  thrown  the  more  upon  such 
outward  and  sensuous  products  of  mind 
— architecture,  pottery,  presently  on 
music — because  for  him,  with  so  large 
intellectual  capacity,  there  was,  to  speak 
properly,  no  literature  in  his  mother- 
tongue.  Books  there  were,  German 
books  ;  but  of  a  dulness,  a  distance 
from  the  actual  interests  of  the  warm, 
various  colored  life  around  and  within 
him,  to  us  hardly  conceivable.  'Fhere 
was  more  entertainment  in  the  natural 
train  of  his  own  solitary  thoughts,  hu¬ 
mored  and  rightly  attuned  by  pleasant 
visible  objects,  than  in  all  the  books  he 
had  hunted  through  so  carefully  for  that 
all-searching  intellectual  light,  of  which 
a  passing  gleam  of  interest  gave  falla¬ 
cious  promise  here  or  there.  And  stilt 
generously  he  held  to  the  belief  urging 
him  to  fresh  endeavor,  that  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  might  set  heart  and  mind 
free  must  exist  somewhere,  though 
court-librarians  could  not  say  where. 
In  search  for  it  he  spent  many  days  in 
those  old  book-closets  where  he  had 
lighted  on  the  Latin  ode  of  Conrad 
Celtes.  Was  German  literature  always 
to  remain  no  more  than  a  kind  of  penal 
apparatus  for  the  teasing  of  the  brain  ? 
Oh  for  a  literature  set  free,  contermi¬ 
nous  with  the  interests  of  life  itself ! 

In  music,  it  might  be  thought,  Ger¬ 
many  had  already  vindicated  its  spiritu¬ 
al  liberty.  One  and  another  of  those 
North  German  towns  was  already  aware 
of  the  youthful  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
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first  notes  had  been  heard  of  a  music 
not  borrowed  from  France  ;  but  flow¬ 
ing,  as  naturally  as  springs  from  their 
sources,  out  of  the  ever-musical  soul  of 
Germany  itself.  And  the  Duke  Carl 
was  a  sincere  lover  of  music,  himself 
playing  melodiously  on  the  violin  to  a 
delighted  court.  That  new  Germany  of 
the  spirit  would  be  builded  perhaps  to 
the  sound  of  music.  In  those  other 
artistic  enthusiasms,  as  the  prophet  of 
the  French  drama  or  of  the  architectural 
taste  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  he  had 
contributed  himself  generously  :  help¬ 
ing  out  with  his  own  good  faith  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  their  appeal.  Music  alone 
hitherto  had  really  helped  him,  and 
taken  him  out  of  himself.  To  music 
instinctively  more  and  more  he  devoted 
himself  ;  and  in  his  desire  to  refine  and 
organize  the  court  music  from  which, 
by  leave  of  absence  to  official  perform¬ 
ers  enjoying  their  salaries  at  a  distance, 
many  parts  had  literally  fallen  away, 
like  the  favorite  notes  of  a  worn-out 
spinet,  he  was  ably  seconded  by  a  de¬ 
voted  )outh,  the  deputy-organist  of  the 
grand-ducal  chapel.  A  member  of  the 
Roman  Church  amid  a  people  chiefly  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  iDuke  Carl  would 
creep  sometimes  into  the  curtained 
court-pew  of  the  Lutheran  church  tn 
which  he  had  presented  its  massive  gold¬ 
en  crucifix,  to  listen  to  the  chorales,  the 
execution  of  which  he  had  managed  to 
tune  to  his  liking  :  relishing,  he  could 
hardly  explain  why,  those  passages  of  a 
pleasantly  monotonous  and  unending 
melody,  as  it  might  seem,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  never  came  to  what  could  rightly 
be  called  an  ending  here  on  earth  ;  and 
having  also  a  sympathy  with  the  cheer¬ 
ful  genius  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  with 
his  good  tunes,  and.  that  ringing  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  sent  dull  goblins  flitting. 

At  this  time,  then,  his  mind  ran  ea¬ 
gerly  for  a  while  on  the  project  of  some 
musical  and  dramatic  development  of  a 
fancy  suggested  by  that  old  Latin  poem 
of  Conrad  Celtes  :  the  Hyperborean 
Apollo,  sojourning,  in  the  revolutions  of 
time,  in  the  sluggish  north  for  a  season, 
yet  Apollo  still:  prompting  art,  music, 
poetry,  and  the  philosophy  which  inter¬ 
prets  man’s  life  :  making  a  sort  of  in¬ 
tercalary  da)  amid  the  natural  darkness, 
— not  meridian  day,  of  course,  but  a  soft 
derivative  daylight,  good  enough  for  us. 


It  would  be  necessarily  a  mystic  piece, 
abounding  in  fine  touches,  suggestions, 
innuendoes.  His  vague  proposal  was 
met  half-way  by  the  very  practical  exec¬ 
utant  power  of  his  friend,  or  servant, 
the  deputy-organist,  already  pondering, 
with  just  a  satiric  flavor  (suppressible  in 
actual  performance,  if  the  time  for  that 
should  ever  come),  a  musical  work  on 
Duke  Carl  himself — “  Balder,  an  Inter¬ 
lude.”  He  was  contented  to  recast  and 
enlarge  the  part  of  the  northern  god  of 
light,  with  a  now  wholly  serious  inten¬ 
tion.  But  still,  the  near,  the  real  and 
familiar,  gave  precision  to,  or  actually 
superseded,  the  distant  and  the  ideal. 
The  soul  of  the  music  was  but  a  trans¬ 
fusion  from  the  fantastic,  but  so  inter¬ 
esting  creature  close  at  hand.  And  Carl 
was  certainly  true  to  his  proposed  part, 
in  that  he  gladdened  others  by  an  intel¬ 
lectual  radiance  which  had  ceased  to 
mean  warmth  or  animation  for  himself. 
For  him,  the  light  was  still  to  seek,  in 
France,  in  Italy  :  above  all,  in  old 
Greece,  amid  the  precious  things  which 
might  yet  be  lurking  there  unknown,  in 
art,  in  poetry,  perhaps  in  very  life,  till 
Prince  Fortunate  should  come. 

Yes  !  it  was  thither,  to  Greece,  that 
his  thoughts  were  turned  during  those 
romantic,  classical  musings  while  the 
opera  was  made  ready.  1  hat,  in  due 
time,  was  presented  with  sufficient  suc¬ 
cess.  Meantime,  his  purpose  was  grown 
definite  to  visit  that  original  country  of 
the  Muses,  from  which  the  pleasant 
things  of  Italy  had  been  but  derivative  : 
to  brave  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
leaving  home  at  all :  the  difficulties,  also, 
of  access  to  Greece,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country. 

At  times  the  fancy  came  that  he  must 
really  belong  by  descent  to  a  southern 
race  ;  that  a  physical  cause  might  lie  be¬ 
neath  this  strange  restlessness,  like  the 
imperfect  reminiscence  of  something  that 
had  passed  in  earlier  life.  The  aged 
ministers  of  heraldry  were  set  to  work 
(actually  prolonging  their  days  by  an  un¬ 
expected  revival  of  interest  in  their  too 
well-worn  function)  on  the  search  for 
some  obscure  rivulet  of  Greek  descent, 
later  Byzantine  Greek  perhaps,  in  the 
Rosenmold  genealogy.  No  !  with  a 
hundred  quarterings,  they  were  as  indig¬ 
enous,  incorruptible  heraldry  reasserted, 
as  the  old  yew-trees  a-squat  on  the  heath. 
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And,  meantime,  those  dreams  of  dis¬ 
tant  and  probably  adventurous  travel 
lent  the  youth,'  still  so  healthy  of  body, 
a  wing  for  more  distant  expeditions  than 
he  had  ever  yet  inclined  to,  among  his 
own  wholesome  German  woodlands.  In 
long  rambles,  afoot  or  on  horseback,  by 
day  and  night,  he  flung  himself,  for  the 
resettling  of  his  sanity,  on  the  cheerful 
influences  of  their  simple  imagery — the 
hawks,  as  if  asleep  on  the  air  below  him  : 
the  bleached  crags,  evoked  by  late  sun¬ 
set  among  the  dark  oaks  :  the  water¬ 
wheels,  with  their  pleasant  murmur  in 
the  foldings  of  the  hill-side. 

Clouds  came  across  his  heaven  :  little 
sudden  clouds,  like  those  which  in  this 
northern  latitude,  where  summer  is  at 
best  but  a  flighty  guest,  chill  out  the 
heart,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  of  the  warmest  afternoon.  He 
had  fits  of  the  gloom  of  other  people  : 
their  dull  passage  through,  and  exit  from, 
the  world  :  the  threadbare  incidents  of 
their  lives ;  their  dismal  funerals : 
which,  unless  he  drove  them  away  im¬ 
mediately  by  strenuous  exercise,  settled 
into  a  gloom  more  properly  his  own. 

Yet,  at  such  times,  outward  things 
also  would  seem  to  concur  unkindly  in 
deepening  the  mental  shadow  about  him, 
almost  as  if  there  were  indeed  animation 
in  the  natural  world  :  elfin  spirits,  in 
those  inaccessible  hill-sides  and  dark 
ruins,  as  old  German  poetry  pretended, 
assistant  cheerfully  sometimes,  but  for 
the  most  part  troublesome  to  their  hu¬ 
man  kindred.  Of  late  these  fits  had  come 
somewhat  more  frequently,  and  had  con¬ 
tinued.  Often,  it  was  a  weary,  deflow¬ 
ered  face  that  his  favorite  mirrors  re¬ 
flected.  Yes  !  people  were  prosaic,  and 
their  lives  threadbare — all  but  himself, 
and  organist  Max  perhaps,  and  Fritz  the 
treble-singer.  In  return,  the  people  in 
actual  contact  with  him  thought  him  a 
little  mad,  though  still  ready  to  flatter 
his  madness,  as  he  could  detect.  Alone 
with  the  doting  old  grandfather,  in  their 
stiff,  distant,  alien  world  of  etiquette,  he 
felt  surrounded  by  flatteries,  and  would 
fain  have  tested  the  sincerity  even  of 
Max  and  Fritz,  who  said,  echoing  the 
words  of  the  other,  “  Yourself,  Sire,  are 
the  Apollo  of  Germany  1” 

It  was  the  desire  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  people  about  him  and  unveil  flat¬ 
terers,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  sug¬ 


gested  a  trick  he  played  upon  the  court, 
upon  all  Europe.  In  that  complex,  but 
wholly  Teutonic  genealogy  lately  under 
research,  lay  a  much -prized  thread  of 
descent  from  the  fifth  Emperor  Charles  ; 
and  Carl,  under  direction,  read,  with 
much  readiness  to  be  impressed,  all  that 
was  attainable  concerning  the  great  an¬ 
cestor,  finding  there,  in  truth,  little 
enough  to  reward  his  pains.  One  hint 
he  took,  however.  He  determined  to 
assist  at  his  own  obsequies. 

That  he  might  in  this  way  facilitate 
that  much-desired  journey  occurred  to 
him  almost  at  once  as  an  accessory  mo¬ 
tive  ;  and  in  a  little  while  definite  mo¬ 
tives  were  engrossed  in  the  dramatic  in¬ 
terest,  the  pleasing  gloom,  the  curiosity 
of  the  thing  itself.  Certainly,  amid  the 
living  world  here  in  Germany,  especially 
in  old,  sleepy  Rosenmold,  death  made 
great  parade  of  itself.  Youth  even,  in 
its  sentimental  mood,  was  ready  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  decay,  and  amuse 
itself  with  fancies  of  the  tomb  ;  as,  in 
periods  of  decadence  or  suspended  prog¬ 
ress,  when  the  world  seems  to  nap  for 
a  time,  artifices  for  the  arrest  or  disguise 
of  old  age  are  adopted  as  a  fashion,  and 
become  the  fopperies  of  the  young.  The 
whole  body  of  Carl’s  relations,  saving 
the  drowsy  old  grandfather,  already  lay 
buried  beneath  their  expansive  herald¬ 
ries.  At  times  the  whole  world  almost 
seemed  buried  thus — made  and  remade 
of  the  dead — its  entire  fabric  of  politics, 
of  art,  of  custom,  being  essentidly  her¬ 
aldic  “  achievements.’’  dead  men’s  me¬ 
mentoes,  such  as  those.  You  see,  he 
was  a  sceptical  young  man  ;  and  his 
kinsmen,  dead  and  gone,  had  passed, 
certainly  in  his  imaginations  of  them, 
jnto  no  other  world,  save  perhaps  into 
some  stiffer,  slower,  sleepier,  and  more 
pompous  phase  of  ceremony — the  last 
degree  of  court  etiquette  ;  as  they  lay 
there,  in  the  great,  low-pitched,  grand- 
ducal  vault,  in  their  coffins,  dusted  once 
a  year  for  All  Souls’  Day  when  the  court 
officials  descended  thither,  and  Mass  for 
the  Dead  was  sung  amid  an  array  of 
dropping  crape  and  cobwebs.  The  lad, 
with  his  full  red  lips  and  0{>en  blue  eyes, 
coming  as  with  a  great  cup  in  his  hands 
to  life’s  feast,  revolted  from  the  like  of 
that,  as  from  suffocation.  And  still,  the 
suggestion  of  it  was  everywhere.  In 
the  garish  afternoon,  up  to  the  whole- 
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some  heights  of  the  Heiligenberg,  sud¬ 
denly  from  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
plain  came  the  grinding  death-knell.  It 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  ugly  grave 
itself,  and  enjoyment  was  dead.  On  his 
way  homeward  sadly  an  hour  later  he 
enters  by  chance  the  open  door  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  church,  half-buried  in  the  tangle  of 
its  churchyard.  The  rude  coffin  is  ly¬ 
ing  there  of  a  laborer  who  had  but  a 
hovel  to  live  in.  The  enemy  dogged 
one’s  footsteps  !  The  young  Carl 
seemed  to  be  flying  not  from  death  sim¬ 
ply,  but  from  assassination. 

And  as  these  thoughts  sent  him  back, 
in  the  rebounding  power  of  youth,  with 
renewed  appetite  to  life  and  sense  ;  so, 
grown  at  last  familiar,  they  gave  addi¬ 
tional  purpose  to  his  fantastic  experi¬ 
ment.  Had  it  not  been  said  by  a  wise 
man,  that,  after  all,  the  offence  of  death 
was  in  its  trappings  ?  Well  !  he  would, 
as  far  as  might  be,  try  the  thing,  while, 
presumably,  a  large  reversionary  interest 
in  life  was  still  his.  He  would  purchase 
his  freedom,  at  least  of  those  gloomy 
trappings ;  and  listen  while  he  was 
spoken  of  as  dead. 

The  mere  preparations  gave  pleasant 
proof  of  the  devotion  to  him  of  a  certain 
number,  who  entered  without  question 
into  his  plans.  It  is  not  difficult  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  world  concerning  what  happens 
to  those  who  live  at  the  artificial  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  of  a  court,  with  its  high 
wall  of  etiquette.  However  the  matter 
was  managed,  no  one  doubted  when  with 
a  blazon  of  ceremonious  words  the  court- 
news  went  forth  that,  after  a  brief  illness, 
according  to  the  way  of  his  race,  the 
hereditary  Grand-Duke  was  deceased. 
In  momentary  regret,  bethinking  them  of 
the  lad’s  taste  for  splendor,  those  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  such  matters* 
belonged  (the  grandfather  now  sinking 
deeper  into  bare  quiescence)  backed  by 
the  popular  wish,  determined  to  give 
him  a  funeral  with  even  more  than 
grand-ducal  measure  of  lugubrious 
magnificence.  The  place  of  his  repose 
was  marked  out  for  him,  as  officiously 
as  if  it  had  been  the  delimitation  of  a 
kingdom,  in  the  ducal  burial-vault, 
through  the  cobwebbed  windows  of 
which,  from  the  garden  where  he  played 
as  a  child,  the  young  duke  had  often 
peered  at  the  faded  glories  of  the  im¬ 
mense  coroneted  coffins ;  the  oldest 


shedding  their  velvet  tatters  around 
them.  Surrounded  by  the  whole  official 
world  of  Rosenmold,  arrayed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  in  almost  forgotten  dresses  of 
ceremony  as  if  for  a  masquerade,  the 
new  coffin  glided  from  the  fragrant 
chapel,  where  the  requiem  was  sung, 
down  the  broad  staircase  lined  with 
peach-color  and  yellow  marble,  into  the 
shadows  below.  Carl  himself,  disguised 
as  a  strolling  musician,  had  followed  it 
across  the  square  through  a  drenching 
rain,  on  which  circumstance  he  over¬ 
heard  the  old  people  congratulate  the 
blessed  dead  within  :  had  listened  to  a 
dirge  of  his  own  composing  brought  out 
on  the  great  organ  with  much  bravura 
by  his  friend,  the  new  court-organist, 
who  was  in  the  secret  ;  and  that  night 
turned  the  key  of  the  garden  entrance 
to  the  vault,  and  peeped  in  upon  the 
sleepy,  painted  and  bewigged  young 
pages,  whose  duty  it  would  be  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  to  come  to  watch 
beside  their  late  master’s  couch. 

And  a  certain  number  of  weeks  after¬ 
ward  it  was  known  that  “  the  mad  Duke” 
had  reappeared,  to  the  dismay  of  court- 
marshals.  Things  might  have  gone 
hard  with  the  youth  had  the  strange 
news,  at  first  as  fantastic  rumor,  then  as 
matter  of  solemn  inquiry,  lastly  as  as¬ 
certained  fact  pleasing  or  otherwise, 
been  less  welcome  than  it  was  to  the 
grandfather— too  old  indeed  to  sorrow 
deeply,  but  grown  so  decrepit  as  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  ministers  should  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  person  of  the  young  Duke, 
proclaim  him  of  age  and  regent.  From 
those  dim  travels,  presenting  themselves 
to  the  old  man  who  had  never  been  fifty 
miles  away  from  home  as  almost  lunar 
in  their  audacity,  he  would  come  back 
— come  back  ”  in  time” — he  murmured 
faintly,  eager  to  feel  that  youthful  ani¬ 
mating  life  on  the  stir  about  him  once 
more. 

Carl  himself,  now  the  thing  was  over, 
greatly  relishing  its  satiric  elements,  must 
be  forgiven  the  trick  of  the  burial,  and 
his  still  greater  enormity  in  coming  to 
life  again.  And  then,  Duke  or  no 
Duke,  it  was  understood  that  he  willed 
that  things  should  in  no  case  be  precisely 
as  they  had  been.  He  would  never 
again  be  quite  so  near  people’s  lives  as 
in  the  past — a  fitful,  intermittent  visitor 
— almost  as  if  he  had  been  properly 
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dead  ;  the  empty  coffin  remaining  as  a 
kind  of  symbolical  “  coronation*inci* 
dent,"  setting  forth  his  future  relations 
to  his  subjects.  Of  all  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  him  dead  one  human  creature 
only,  save  the  grandfather,  had  sincerely 
sorrowed  for  him — a  woman,  in  tears  as 
the  funeral  train  passed  by,  with  whom 
he  had  sympathetically  discussed  his 
own  merits.  Till  then,  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  incident  which  exhibited  him  to 
her  as  the  very  genius  of  goodness  and 
strength  :  how  one  day,  driving  with 
her  country  produce  into  the  market  and 
embarrassed  by  the  crowd,  she  had 
broken  one  of  a  hundred  little  police- 
rules,  whereupon  the  officers  were  about 
to  carry  her  away  to  be  fined  or  worse, 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  bystanders,  always 
ready  to  deal  harshly  with  "  the  gypsy," 
at  which  precise  moment  the  tall  Duke 
Carl,  like  the  flash  of  a  trusty  sword,  had 
leaped  from  the  palace-stair  and  caused 
her  to  pass  on  in  peace.  She  had  half- 
detected  him  through  his  disguise  :  in 
due  time  news  of  his  reappearance  had 
been  ceremoniously  carried  to  her  in  her 
little  cottage  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  hung  about  him  not  ungratefully,  as 
he  went  with  delight  upon  his  way. 

The  first  long  stage  of  his  journey 
over  in  headlong  flight  night  and  day, 
he  found  himself  one  summer  morning, 
under  the  heat  of  what  seemed  a  south¬ 
ern  sun,  at  last  really  at  large  on  the 
Bergsirasse  ;  with  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Palatinate  on  his  left  hand  ;  and  on  the 
right,  vineyards,  seen  now  for  the  hrst 
time,  sloping  up  into  the  crisp  beeches 
of  the  Odenwald.  By  Weinheim  only 
an  empty  tower  remained  of  the  castle 
of  Windeck.  He  lay  for  the  night  in  the 
great  whitewashed  guest-chamber  of  the 
Capuchin  convent. 

The  national  rivers,  like  the  national 
woods,  have  a  family  likeness — the 
Main,  the  Lahn,  the  Moselle,  the  Nec- 
kar,  the  Rhine.  By  help  of  such  ac¬ 
commodation  as  chance  afiorded,  partly 
on  the  stream  itself,  partly  along  the 
banks,  he  pursued  the  leisurely  winding 
course  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these  : 
tarrying  for  a  while  in  the  towns,  gray, 
white,  or  red,  which  came  in  his  way  : 
tasting  their  delightful  native  "little" 
wines,  peeping  into  their  old  overloaded 
churches,  inspecting  the  church-furni¬ 
ture,  or  trying  the  organs.  For  three 


nights  he  slept,  warm  and  dry,  on  the 
hay  stored  in  a  deserted  cloister  ;  and, 
attracted  into  the  neighboring  minster 
for  a  snatch  of  church-music,  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  detection.  By  miraculous 
chance  the  grimmest  lord  of  Rosenmold 
was  there  within,  recognized  the  youth 
and  his  companions — visitors  naturally 
conspicuous  amid  the  crowd  of  peasants 
around  them — and  for  some  hours  was 
upon  their  traces.  After  unclean  streets, 
the  country  air  was  a  perfume  by  con¬ 
trast,  or  actually  scented  with  pine- 
woods.  One  seemed  to  breathe  with  it 
fancies  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  water 
— of  a  sort  of  souls  in  the  landscape,  but 
cheerful  and  genial  now — happy  souls. 
A  distant  group  of  pines  on  the  verge  of 
a  great  upland  awoke  a  violent  desire  to 
be  there  ;  seemed  to  challenge  one  to 
proceed  thither.  Was  there  infinite 
view  thence  ?  It  was  like  an  outpost  of 
some  far-off  fancy  land,  a  pledge  of  the 
reality  of  such.  Above  Cassel  the  airy 
hills  curved  in  one  black  outline  against 
a  glowing  sky  ;  pregnant,  one  could 
fancy,  with  weird  forms,  which  might 
be  at  their  old  diableries  ifflXn  among  the 
ruins  in  those  remote  places  ere  night 
was  quite  come  there.  At  last,  in  the 
streets,  the  hundred  churches  of  Cologne, 
he  feels  something  of  a  Gothic  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  all  a  German's  enthusiasm  for 
the  Rhine. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Rhine  country  the  vintage  was  begun. 
The  red  ruins  on  the  heights,  the  white- 
walled  villages,  white  Saint  Nepomuc 
upon  the  bridges,  were  but  isolated  high¬ 
er  notes  of  contrast  in  a  landscape  sleepy 
and  indistinct  under  the  flood  of  sun¬ 
shine,  with  a  headiness  in  it  like  that  of 
must,  of  the  new  wine.  The  noise  of 
the  vineyards  came  through  the  lovely 
haze ;  still,  at  times,  with  the  sharp 
sound  of  a  bell— death-bell  perhaps,  or 
only  a  crazy  summons  to  the  vintagers. 
And  amid  those  broad  willowy  reaches 
of  the  Rhine,  at  last,  from  Bingen  to 
Mannheim,  where  the  brown  hills  wan¬ 
der  into  airy  blue  distance,  like  a  little 
picture  of  Paradise,  he  felt  that  France 
was  at  hand.  Before  'him  lay  the  road 
thither,  easy  and  straight — that  well  of 
light  so  close  !  But,  unexpectedly,  the 
capricious  incidence  of  his  own  humor 
and  the  opportunity  did  not  suggest,  as 
he  would  have  wagered  it  must,  "  Go, 
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drink  at  once  !  Was  it  that  France 
had  come  to  be  of  no  account  at  all,  in 
comparison  of  Italy,  of  Greece  ?  or  that, 
as  he  passed  over  the  German  land,  the 
conviction  had  come,  “  For  you,  Italy, 
France,  Hellas  itself,  is  here  !” — that 
the  thought  of  the  untried  spiritual  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  meek  Germany  had  for  Carl 
transferred  the  ideal  land  out  of  space, 
beyond  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine,  into  fu¬ 
ture  time,  whither  he  must  be  the  leader  ? 
A  little  chilly  of  humor,  in  spite  of  his 
manly  strength,  he  was  journeying  part¬ 
ly  in  search  of  physical  heat.  To-day, 
certainly,  in  this  great  vineyard  physical 
heat  was  about  him  in  measure  sulhcient, 
at  least  for  a  Geiman  constitution. 
Might  it  be  not  otherwise  with  the  imag¬ 
inative,  the  intellectual  heat  and  light  ? 
the  real  need  being  that  of  an  interpre¬ 
ter — Apollo,  illuminant,  rather  as  the 
revealer,  than  as  the  bringer,  of  light. 
With  large  belief  that  the  Eclair cissement, 
the  Aufkldrung  (he  had  already  found 
the  name  for  the  thing),  would  indeed 
come,  he  had  been  in  much  bewilder¬ 
ment  whence  and  how.  Here,  he  began  to 
see  that  it  could  be  in  no  other  way  than 
by  action  of  informing  thought  upon  the 
vast  accumulated  material  of  which  Ger¬ 
many  was  in  possession  :  art,  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  an  entire  imaginative  world,  follow¬ 
ing  reasonably  upon  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  past,  of  Nature,  of  one’s 
self  —  an  understanding  of  all  beside 
through  the  knowledge  of  one’s  self. 
To  understand,  would  be  the  indispens¬ 
able  first  step  toward  the  enlargement 
of  the  great  past,  of  one’s  little  present, 
by  criticism,  by  imagination.  Then  the 
imprisoned  souls  of  Nature  would  speak, 
as  of  old.  The  Middle  Age,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  past  has  had  such  gen¬ 
erous  reprisals,  never  far  from  us,  would 
reassert  its  mystic  spell  for  the  better 
understanding  of  our  Raffaelle.  The 
spirits  of  distant  Hellas  would  reawake 
in  the  men  and  women  of  little  German 
towns.  Distant  times,  the  most  alien 
thoughts,  would  come  near  together,  as 
elements  in  a  great  historic  symphony. 
A  kind  of  ardent  new  patriotism  awoke 
in  him  ;  sensitive^  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  words  national  poesy,  national  art 
and  literature,  German  philosophy.  To 
the  resources  of  the  past,  of  himself,  of 
what  was  possible  for  German  mind, 
more  and  more  his  mind  opens  as  he 


goes  on  his  way.  A  free  open  space  had 
been  determined,  which  something,  now 
to  be  created  by  him,  must  occupy. 

“  Only,”  he  thought,  ”  if  I  had  coad¬ 
jutors  ! — if  these  thoughts  would  awake 
in  but  one  other  mind  !” 

At  Strasburg,  with  its  mountainous, 
goblin  houses,  nine  stories  high,  grouped 
snugly,  in  the  midst  of  that  inclement 
plain,  like  a  great  stork’s  nest  around 
the  romantic  red  steeple  of  its  cathedral, 
Duke  Carl  became  fairly  captive  to  the 
Middle  Age.  Tarrying  there  week  after 
week  he  worked  hard,  but  (without  a 
ray  of  light  from  others)  in  one  long 
mistake,  at  the  chronology  and  history 
of  the  colored  windows.  Antiquity’s 
very  self  seemed  expressed  there,  on  the 
visionary  image  of  king  or  patriarch,  in 
the  deeply  incised  marks  of  character, 
the  hoary  hair,  the  massive  proportions, 
telling  of  a  length  of  years  beyond  what 
is  lived  now.  Surely  !  past  ages,  could 
one  get  at  the  historic  soul  of  them,  were 
not  dead  but  living  :  rich  in  company 
for  the  entertainment,  the  expansion  of 
the  present  ;  and  Duke  Carl  was  still 
without  suspicion  of  the  cynic  after¬ 
thought  that  such  historic  soul  was  but 
an  arbitrary  substitution,  a  generous  loan 
of  one’s  self. 

The  mystic  soul  of  Nature  laid  hold 
on  him  next,  saying,  ”  Come  !  under¬ 
stand — interpret — me  !”  He  was  awak¬ 
ened  one  morning  by  the  jingle  of  sledge- 
bells  along  the  street  beneath  his  win¬ 
dows.  Winter  had  descended  betimes 
from  the  mountains.  The  pale  Rhine 
below  the  bridge  of  boats  on  the  long 
way  to  Kehl  was  swollen  with  ice,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  that  Swit¬ 
zerland  was  at  hand.  On  a  sudden  he 
was  captive  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
mountains,  and  hastened  along  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Rhine,  by  Alt  Breisach  and 
Basel,  upward,  unrepelled  by  a  thousand 
difficulties,  to  Swiss  farm  houses  and 
lonely  villages,  solemn  still  and  un¬ 
touched  by  strangers.  At  Grindelwald, 
sleeping  at  last  in  the  close  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  greater  Alps,  he  had  the 
sense  of  an  over-brooding  presence  ;  of 
some  strange  new  companions  around 
him.  Here  one  might  yield  one’s  self  to 
the  unalterable  imaginative  appeal  of  the 
elements  in  their  highest  force  and  sim¬ 
plicity — light,  air,  water,  earth.  On 
very  early  spring  days  the  mantle  was 
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suddenly  lifted  :  the  Alps  were  an  apex 
of  natural  glory,  toward  which,  in  broad¬ 
ening  spaces  of  light,  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  sloped  upward.  Through  them, 
on  the  right  hand  as  he  journeyed  on, 
were  the  doorways  to  Italy,  to  Como, 
or  Verona  :  from  yonder  peak  Italy’s 
self  was  visible,  as,  on  the  left  hand,  in 
the  South-German  towns,  in  a  height¬ 
ened  artistic  fineness,  in  the  dainty  flow¬ 
ered  iron-work  for  instance,  the  overflow 
of  Italian  genius  was  traceable.  These 
things  presented  themselves,  at  last, 
only  to  remind  him  that,  in  a  new  intel¬ 
lectual  hope,  he  was  already  on  his  way 
home.  Straight  through  life,  straight 
through  nature  and  man,  with  one's  own 
self-knowledge  as  alight  thereon,  not  by 
way  of  the  geographical  Italy  or  Greece, 
lay  the  road  to  the  new  Hellas  ;  to  be 
realized  now  as  the  outcome  of  home- 
born  German  genius.  At  times,  in  that 
early  fine  weather,  looking  now  not 
southward  but  to  Germany,  he  seemed 
to  trace  the  outspread  of  a  faint,  not 
wholly  natural,  aurora  over  the  dark 
northern  regions.  And  it  was  in  an  act¬ 
ual  sunrise  that  the  news  came  which 
finally  put  him  on  the  directest  road 
homeward.  One  hardly  dared  breathe 
in  the  rapid  uprise  of  all-embracing  light, 
which  seemed  like  the  intellectual  rising 
of  the  Fatherland,  when  up  the  strag¬ 
gling  path  to  his  high  beech-grown  sum¬ 
mit  (was  one  safe  nowhere  ?),  protesting 
over  the  roughness  of  the  way,  came  the 
too  familiar  voices  {ennui  itself  made 
audible)  of  certain  high  functionaries  of 
Rosenmold,  come  to  claim  their  new 
sovereign,  close  upon  the  runaway. 

With  news  of  the  old  Duke’s  decease  ! 
A  real  grief  at  his  heart,  he  hastened 
now  over  the  ground  which  lay  between 
him  and  the  bed  of  death,  still  trying, 
at  quieter  intervals,  to  snatch  profit  by 
the  way — peeping  at  the  most  unlikely 
hours  on  the  objects  of  his  curiosity, 
waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  dawn  through 
glowing  church-windows,  penetrating 
into  old  chuich-treasuries  by  candle¬ 
light,  taxing  the  old  courtiers  to  pant  up 
for  the  view  to  this  or  that  conspicuous 
point  in  the  world  of  hilly  woodland. 
From  one  such  at  last,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  with  pleasure  to  Carl,  old  Rosen¬ 
mold  was  visible — the  attic  windows  of 
the  Residence,  the  storks  on  the  chim¬ 
neys,  the  green  copper  roofs  baking  in 


the  long,  dry,  German  summer — the 
homeliness  of  true  old  Germany  !  He 
too  felt  it,  and  yearned  toward  his  home. 

And  the  ”  beggar-maid  ”  was  there. 
Thoughts  of  her  had  haunted  his  mind 
all  the  journey  through,  as  he  was  aware, 
not  unpleased,  graciously  overflowing 
toward  any  creature  he  found  dependent 
upon  him.  The  mere  fact  that  she  was 
awaiting  him — at  his  disposition — meek¬ 
ly,  and  as  though  through  his  long  ab¬ 
sence  she  had  never  quitted  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  said  farewell,  touched  his 
fancy,  and  on  a  sudden  concentrated  his 
wavering  preference  into  a  practical  de¬ 
cision,  “  King  Cophetua”  would  be 
hers.  And  his  good  will  sunned  her 
wild-grown  beauty  into  majesty,  into  a 
kind  of  queenly  richness.  There  was 
natural  majesty  in  the  heavy  waves  of 
golden  hair  folded  closely  above  the 
neck,  built  a  little  massively  ;  and  she 
looked  kind— beseeching  also,  capable 
of  sorrow.  She  was  like  clear  sunny 
weather,  with  blue-bells  and  the  green 
leaves,  between  rainy  days,  and  seemed 
to  embody  Die  Ruh  auf  dem  Gipfel — all 
the  restful  hours  he  had  spent  of  late  in 
the  wood-sides  and  on  the  hill-tops. 
One  June  day,  on  which  she  seemed  to 
have  withdrawn  into  herself  all  the 
tokens  of  summer,  brought  decision  to 
our  lover  of  artificial  roses,  who  had 
cared  so  little  hitherto  for  the  like  of 
her.  Grand- Duke  perforce,  he  would 
make  her  his  wife,  and  had  already  re¬ 
assured  her  with  caricature  of  his  horri¬ 
fied  ministers,  “  Go  straight  to  life  !” 
said  his  new  poetic  code  ;  and  here  was 
the  opportunity.  Here  also  the  real  ad¬ 
venture,  in  comparison  of  which  his  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  that  way  seemed  childish 
theatricalities,  fit  only  to  cheat  a  little 
the  profound  ennui  of  real  life.  In  a 
hundred  stolen  interviews  she  taught  the 
hitherto  indifferent  youth  the  art  of  love. 

Duke  Carl  has  made  arrangements  for 
his  marriage,  secret  but  complete,  and 
soon  to  be  made  public.  Long  since  he 
had  cast  complacent  eyes  on  a  strange 
architectural  relic,  an  old  grange  or 
hunting-lodge  on  the  heath,  with  he 
could  hardly  have  defined  what  charm 
of  remoteness  and  old  romance.  Popu¬ 
lar  belief  amused  itself  with  reports  of 
the  wizard  who  inhabited  or  haunted  the 
place,  his  fantastic  treasures,  his  im¬ 
mense  age.  His  window-lights  might 
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be  seen  glittering  afar  on  stormy  nights  ; 
amid  a  blaze  of  golden  ornaments,  said 
the  more  adventurous  loiterer.  It  was 
not  because  he  was  suspicious  still,  but 
in  a  kind  of  wantonness  of  affection,  and 
as  if  by  way  of  giving  yet  greater  zest  to 
the  luxury  of  their  mutual  trust,  that 
Duke  Carl  added  to  his  announcement 
of  the  purposed  place  and  time  of  the 
event,  a  pretended  test  of  the  girl’s  de¬ 
votion.  He  tells  her  the  story  of  the 
aged  wizard,  meagre  and  worn,  to  whom 
she  must  find  her  way  alone  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  a  question  all-important 
to  himself.  The  herce  old  man  will  try 
to  escape  with  terrible  threats ;  will 
turn,  or  half  turn,  into  repulsive  ani¬ 
mals.  She  must  cling  the  faster  :  at 
last  the  spell  will  be  broken  :  he  will 
yield  :  he  will  become  a  youth  once 
more,  and  give  the  desired  answer. 

The  girl,  otherwise  so  self-denying, 
and  still  modestly  anxious  for  a  private 
union,  not  to  shame  his  high  position  in 
the  world,  had  wished  for  one  thing  at 
least — to  be  loved  amid  the  splendors 
habitual  to  him.  Duke  Carl  sends  to 
the  old  lodge  his  choicest  personal  pos¬ 
sessions.  For  many  days  the  public  is 
aware  of  something  on  hand  :  a  few  get 
delightful  glimpses  of  the  treasures  on 
their  way  to  the  place  on  the  heath.  Was 
he  preparing  against  contingencies, 
should  the  great  army,  soon  to  pass 
through  these  parts,  not  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  as  innocently  as  might  be  desired  ? 

The  short  gray  day  seemed  a  long  one 
to  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  were 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  darkness  :  the 
court-people  fretful  and  on  their  mettle  : 
the  townsfolk  suspicious  :  Duke  Carl 
full  of  amorous  longing.  At  her  distant 
cottage  beyond  the  hills  Gretchen  kept 
herself  ready  for  the  trial.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  certain  great  military  officers 
would  arrive  that  night,  commanders  of 
a  victorious  host  making  its  way  across 
Northern  Germany  with  no  great  respect 
for  the  rights  of  neutral  territory,  often 
dealing  with  life  and  property  too  rudely 
to  find  the  coveted  treasure.  It  was  but 
one  episode  in  a  cruel  war.  Duke  Carl 
did  not  wait  for  the  grand  illuminated 
supper  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Events  precipitated  themselves.  Those 
officers  came  as  practically  victorious 
occupants,  sheltering  thelnselves  for  the 
night  in  the  luxurious  rooms  of  the 
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great  palace.  The  army  was  in  fact  in 
motion  close  behind  its  leaders,  who 
(Gretchen  warm  and  happy  in  the  arms, 
not  of  the  aged  wizard,  but  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  lover)  are  discussing  terms  for  the 
final  absorption  of  the  duchy  with  those 
traitorous  old  counsellors.  At  their 
delicate  supper  Duke  Carl  amuses  his 
companion  with  caricature,  amid  cries 
of  cheerful  laughter,  of  the  sleepy  court¬ 
iers  entertaining  their  martial  guests  m 
all  their  pedantic  politeness,  like  people 
in  some  farcical  dream.  A  priest,  and 
certain  chosen  friends  to  witness  the 
marriage,  were  to  come  ere  nightfall  to 
the  grange.  The  lovers  heard,  as  they 
thought,  noise  of  distant  thunder.  The 
hours  passed  as  they  waited  ;  and  what 
came  at  last  was  not  the  priest  with  his 
companions.  Could  they  have  been  de¬ 
tained  \9y  the  storm  ?  Duke  Carl  gently 
reassures  the  girl  :  bids  her  believe  in 
him,  and  wait.  But  through  the  wind 
grown  to  tempest,  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  violent  thunder— louder  than  any 
possible  thunder — nearer  and  nearer 
comes  the  storm  of  the  victorious  army, 
like  some  disturbance  of  the  earth  itself, 
as  they  flee  into  the  tumult,  out  of  the 
intolerable  confinement  and  suspense, 
dead-set  upon  them. 

The  Enlightening,  the  Au/kldrung, 
according  to  the  aspiration  of  Duke 
Carl,  was  effected  by  other  hands  :  Les¬ 
sing  and  Herder,  brilliant  precursors  of 
the  age  of  genius  which  centred  in 
Goethe,  coming  well  within  the  natural 
limits  of  Carl’s  lifetime.  As  precursors 
Goethe  gratefully  recognized  them,  and 
understood  that  there  had  been  a  thou¬ 
sand  others  looking  forward  to  a  new  era 
in  German  literature  with  the  desire 
which  is  in  some  sort  a  forecast  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  awaking  each  other  to  the  per¬ 
manent  reality  of  a  poetic  ideal  in  hu¬ 
man  life,  slowly  forming  that  public 
consciousness  to  which  Goethe  actually 
addressed  himself.  It  is  their  aspira¬ 
tions  I  have  tried  to  embody  in  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Carl. 

"A  hard  winter  covered  the  Main  with  a 
firm  footing  of  ice.  The  liveliest  social  inter¬ 
course  was  quickened  thereon.  I  was  unfail¬ 
ing  from  early  morning  onward  ;  and  being 
lightly  clad  found  myself,  when  my  mother 
drove  up  later  to  look  on.  fairly  frozen.  My 
mother  sat  in  the  carriage,  quite  stately  in  her 
furred  cloak  of  red  velvet,  fastened  on  the 
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breast  with  thick  gold  cord  and  tassels.  '  Dear 
mother  !  ’  1  said,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
‘give  me  your  furs.  I  am 'frozen.’  She  was 
equally  ready.  In  a  moment  I  had  on  the 
cloak.  Falling  below  the  knee,  with  its  rich 
trimming  of  sables,  and  enriched  with  gold,  it 
became  me  excellently.  So  clad  I  made  my 
way  up  and  down  with  a  cheerful  heart.” 


That  was  Goethe,  perhaps  fifty  years 
later.  In  that  amiable  figure  I  seem  to 
see  the  fulfilment  of  the  Resurfram  on 
Carl’s  empty  coffin — the  aspiring  soul 
of  Carl  himself,  in  freedom  and  effec¬ 
tive  at  last. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


MENTAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
BY  GEORGE  J.  ROMANES. 


In  his  Descent  of  Man  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  at  length  that  what  Hunter 
termed  secondary  sexual  characters  oc¬ 
cur  throughout  the  whole  animal  series, 
at  least  as  far  down  in  the  zoological 
scale  as  the  Articulata.  The  secondary 
sexual  characters  with  which  he  is  chiefly 
concerned  are  of  a  bodily  kind,  such  as 
plumage  of  birds,  horns  of  mammals, 
etc.  But  I  think  it  is  evident  that  sec¬ 
ondary  sexual  characters  of  a  mental 
kind  are  of  no  less  general  occurrence. 
Moreover,  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of 
these  psychological  differences,  it  be¬ 
comes  instructively  apparent  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  uniformity  pervades  them — that 
while  within  the  limits  of  each  species 
the  male  differs  psychologically  from  the 
female,  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  a 
whole  the  males  admit  of  being  classi- 
'fied,  as  it  were,  in  one  psychological 
species  and  the  females  in  another.  By 
this,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  usually  a  greater  psychological  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  sexes  of  the  same 
species  than  there  is  between  the  same 
sexes  of  different  species  :  I  mean  only 
that  the  points  wherein  the  two  sexes 
differ  psychologically  are  more  or  less 
similar  wherever  these  differences  occur. 

It  is  probably  due  to  a  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  from  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  culture  mankind  has  been  accustomed 
to  read  into  all  nature — inanimate  as 
well  as  animate — differences  of  the  same 
kind.  Whether  it  be  in  the  person  of 
Maya,  of  the  pagan  goddesses,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  in  the  personifications 
of  sundry  natural  objects  and  processes, 
we  uniformly  encounter  the  conception 
of  a  feminine  principle  coexisting  with 
a  masculine  in  the  general  frame  of  the 
cosmos.  And  this  fact,  as  I  have  said, 
is  presumably  due  to  a  recognition  by 
mankind  of  the  uniformity  as  well  as  the 


generality  of  psychological  distinction  as 
determined  by  sex. 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  the  leading  features  of  this 
distinction  in  the  case  of  mankind, 
adopting  the  ordinary  classification  of 
mental  faculties  as  those  of  intellect, 
emotion,  and  will. 

Seeing  that  the  average  brain-weight 
of  women  is  about  five  ounces  less  than 
that  of  men,  on  merely  anatomical 
grounds  we  should  be  prepared  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  marked  inferiority  of  intellectual 
power  in  the  former.*  Moreover,  as 
the  general  physique  of  women  is  less 
robust  than  that  of  men — and  therefore 
less  able  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  serious 
or  prolonged  brain  action — we  should 
also  on  physiological  grounds  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  entertain  a  similar  anticipation. 
In  actual  fact  we  find  that  the  inferiority 
displays  itself  most  conspicuously  in  a 
comparative  absence  of  originality,  and 
this  more  especially  in  the  higher  levels 
of  intellectual  work.  In  her  powers  of 
acquisition  the  woman  certainly  stands 
nearer  to  the  man  than  she  does  in  her 


*  This  is  proportionally  a  greater  difference 
than  that  between  the  male  and  female  organ¬ 
isms  as  a  whole,  and  the  amount  of  it  is  largely 
affected  by  grade  of  civilization — being  least  in 
savages  and  most  in  ourselves.  Moreover,  Sir 
J.  Crichton  Browne  informs  me,  as  a  result  of 
many  observations  which  he  is  now  making 
upon  the  subject,  that  not  only  is  the  gray 
matter,  or  cortex,  of  the  female  brain  shal¬ 
lower  than  that  of  the  male,  but  also  receives 
less  than  a  proportional  supply  of  blood.  For 
these  reasons,  and  also  because  the  differences 
in  question  date  from  an  embryonic  period  of 
life,  he  concludes  that  they  constitute  "a  fun¬ 
damental  sexual  distinction,  and  not  one  that 
can  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
educational  advantages  enjoyed  either  by  the 
individual  man  ,or  by  the  male  sex  generally 
through  a  long  series  of  generations  have  stim¬ 
ulated  the  growth  of  the  brain  in  the  one  sex 
more  than  in  the  other.” 
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powers  of  creative  thought,  although 
even  as  regards  the  former  there  is  a 
marked  difference.  The  difference, 
however,  is  one  which  does  not  assert 
itself  till  the  period  of  adolescence — 
young  girls  being,  indeed,  usually  more 
acquisitive  than  boys  of  the  same  age, 
as  is  proved  by  recent  educational  ex¬ 
periences  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America.  But  as  soon  as  the  brain,  and 
with  it  the  organism  as  a  whole,  reaches 
the  stage  of  full  development,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  a  greater  power 
of  amassing  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  male.  Whether  we  look  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  or  to  the  intellectual  giants 
of  both  sexes,  we  are  similarly  met  with 
the  general  fact  that  a  woman's  informa¬ 
tion  is  less  wide  and  deep  and  thorough 
than  that  of  a  man.  What  we  regard  as 
a  highly  cultured  woman  is  usually  one 
who  has  read  largely  but  superficially  ; 
and  even  in  the  few  instances  that  can 
be  quoted  of  extraordinary  female  in¬ 
dustry — which  on  account  of  their  rarity 
stand  out  as  exceptions  to  prove  the 
rule — we  find  a  long  distance  between 
them  and  the  much  more  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  profound  erudition  among 
men.  As  musical  executants,  however, 
I  think  that  equality  may  be  fairly  as¬ 
serted. 

But  it  is  in  original  work,  as  already 
observed,  that  the  disparity  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary 
comment  that  in  no  one  department  of 
creative  thought  can  women  be  said  to 
have  at  all  approached  men,  save  in  fic¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  poetry,  music,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  if  not  also  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  science,  the  field  has  always  been 
open  to  both.*  For,  as  I  will  presently 
show,  the  disabilities  under  which 
women  have  labored  with  regard  to  edu¬ 
cation,  social  opinion,  and  so  forth, 
have  certainly  not  been  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  general  dearth  among  them  of 
the  products  of  creative  genius. 


*  The  disparity  in  question  is  especially  sug¬ 
gestive  in  the  case  of  poetry,  seeing  that  this 
is  the  oldest  of  the  fine  arts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  high  degree  of  development, 
that  its  exercise  requires  least  special  educa¬ 
tion  or  technical  knowledge,  that  at  no  level  of 
culture  has  such  exercise  been  ostracised  as 
unfeminine,  that  nearly  all  languages  present 
several  monuments  of  poetic  genius  of  the  first 
order,  and  yet  that  no  one  of  these  has  been 
reared  by  a  woman. 
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Lastly,  with  regard  to  judgment,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  real  question  that 
the  female  mind  stands  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  male.  It  is  much  more  apt  to 
take  superficial  views  of  circumstances 
calling  for  decision,  and  also  to  be  guided 
by  less  impartiality.  Undue  influence 
is  more  frequently  exercised  from  the 
side  of  the  emotions  ;  and,  in  general, 
all  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute 
what  is  understood  by  a  characteristi¬ 
cally  judicial  mind  are  of  comparatively 
feeble  development.  Of  course  here,  as 
elsewhere,  I  am  speaking  of  average 
standards.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
multitudes  of  instances  where  women 
display  better  judgment  than  men,  just 
as  in  the  analogous  cases  of  learning  and 
creative  work.  But  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  judgment  of  women  is  inferior 
to  that  of  men  has  been  a  matter  of  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  man  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  rightful  lord  of  the  wom¬ 
an,  to  whom  she  is  by  nature  subject, 
as  both  mentally  and  physically  the 
weaker  vessel ;  and  when  in  individual 
cases  these  relations  happen  to  be  in¬ 
verted,  the  accident  becomes  a  favorite 
theme  for  humorists — thus  showing  that 
in  the  general  estimation  such  a  state  of 
matters  is  regarded  as  incongruous. 

But  if  woman  has  been  a  loser  in  the 
intellectual  race  as  regards  acquisition, 
origination,  and  judgment,  she  has 
gained,  even  on  the  intellectual  side, 
certain  very  conspicuous  advantages. 
First  among  these  we  must  place  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  senses,  or  higher  evolution 
of  sense-organs.  Next  we  must  place 
rapidity  of  perception,  which  no  doubt 
in  part  arises  from  this  higher  evolution 
of  the  sense-organs — or,  rather,  both 
arise  from  a  greater  refinement  of  ner¬ 
vous  organization.  Houdin,  who  paid 
special  attention  to  the  acquirement  of 
rapidity  in  acts  of  complex  perception, 
says  he  has  known  ladies  who,  while  see¬ 
ing  another  lady  “  pass  at  full  speed  in 
a  carriage,  could  analyze  her  toilette 
from  her  bonnet  to  her  shoes,  and  be 
able  to  describe  not  only  the  fashion  and 
quality  of  the  stuffs,  but'  also  to  say  if 
the  lace  were  real  or  only  machine- 
made.”  Again,  reading  implies  enor¬ 
mously  intricate  processes  of  perception, 
both  of  the  sensuous  and  intellectual 
order  ;  and  I  have  tried  a  series  of  ex- 
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periments,  wherein  reading  was  chosen  depth  of  feeling  as  the  sobs  of  a  man  ; 


as  a  test  of  the  rapidity  of  perception 
in  different  persons.  Having  seated  a 
number  of  well-educated  individuals 
round  a  table,  1  presented  to  them  suc¬ 
cessively  the  same  paragraph  of  a  book, 
which  they  were  each  to  read  as  rapidly 
as  they  could,  ten  seconds  being  allowed 
for  twenty  lines.  As  soon  as  time  was 
up  I  removed  the  paragraph,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  which  the  reader  wrote  down  all 
that  he  or  she  could  remember  of  it. 
Now,  in  these  experiments,  where  every 
one  read  the  same  paragraph  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  I  found  that  the  palm  was 
usually  carried  off  by  the  ladies.  More¬ 
over,  besides  being  able  to  read  quicker, 
they  were  better  able  to  remember  what 
they  had  just  read — that  is,  to  give  a 
better  account  of  the  paragraph  as  a 
whole.  One  lady,  for  example,  could 
read  exactly  four  times  as  fast  as  her 
husband,  and  could  then  give  a  better 
account  even  of  that  portion  of  the  para¬ 
graph  which  alone  he  had  had  time  to 
get  through.  For  the  consolation  of 
such  husbands,  however,  I  may  add  that 
rapidity  of  perception  as  thus  tested  is 
no  evidence  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
deeper  qualities  of  mind — some  of  my 
slowest  readers  being  highly  distin¬ 
guished  men. 

Lastly,  rapidity  of  perception  leads  to 
rapidity  of  thought,  and  this  finds  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  one  hand  in  what  is  apt 
to  appear  as  almost  intuitive  insight,  and 
on  the  other  hand  in  that  nimbleness  of 
mother-wit  which  is  usually  so  noticeable 
and  often  so  brilliant  an  endowment  of 
the  feminine  intelligence,  whether  it  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  tact,  in  repartee,  or  in  the 
general  alacrity  of  a  vivacious  mind. 

Turning  now  to  the  emotions,  we  find 
that  in  woman,  as  contrasted  with  man, 
these  are'almost  always  less  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will — more  apt  to  break  away, 
as  it  were,  from  the  restraint  of  reason, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  mental  chariot  in 
disaster.  Whether  this  tendency  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  the  overmastering  form  of 
hysteria,  or  in  the  more  ordinary  form 
of  comparative  childishness,  ready  an¬ 
noyance,  and  a  generally  unreasonable 
temper — in  whatever  form  this  suprem¬ 
acy  of  emotion  displays  itself,  we  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  more  of  a  feminine  than  a  mas¬ 
culine  characteristic.  The  crying  of  a 
woman  is  not  held  to  betray  the  same 
Nxw  SzaiBS.— VoL  XLVI.,  No.  i 


and  the  petty  forms  of  resentment  which 
belong  to  what  is  known  as  a  "  shrew," 
or  a  “  scold,”  are  only  to  be  met  with 
among  those  daughters  of  Eve  who  prove 
themselves  least  agreeable  to  the  sons  of 
Adam.  Coyness  and  caprice  are  very 
general  peculiarities,  and  we  may  add, 
as  kindred  traits,  personal  vanity,  fond¬ 
ness  of  display,  and  delight  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  admiration.  There  is  also,  as 
compared  with  the  masculine  mind,  a 
greater  desire  for  emotional  excitement 
of  all  kinds,  and  hence  a  greater  liking 
for  society,  pageants,  and  even  for  what 
are  called  ‘‘  scenes,”  provided  these  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  alarm  her  no  less  char¬ 
acteristic  timidity.  Again,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lecky,  with  which  I  partly  con¬ 
cur  : 

In  the  courage  of  endurance  they  are  com¬ 
monly  superior  ;  but  their  passive  courage  is 
not  so  much  fortitude  which  bears  and  defies, 
as  resignation  which  bears  and  bends.  In  the 
ethics  of  intellect  they  are  decidedly  inferior. 
They  very  rareiy  love  truth,  though  they  love 
passionately  what  they  call  "  the  truth,”  or 
opinions  which  they  have  derived  from  others, 
and  hate  vehemently  those  who  differ  from 
them.  They  are  little  capable  of  impartiality 
or  doubt ;  their  thinking  is  chiefly  a  mode  of 
feeling  ;  though  very  generous  in  their  acts, 
they  are  rarely  generous  in  their  opinions  or 
in  their  judgments.  They  persuade  rather  than 
convince,  and  value  belief  as  a  source  of  con¬ 
solation  rather  than  as  a  faithful  expression  of 
the  reality  of  things. 

But,  of  course,  as  expressed  in  the 
well-known  lines  from  Marmion,  there 
is  another  side  to  this  picture,  and,  in 
now  taking  leave  of  all  these  elements 
of  weakness,  I  must  state  my  honest  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  in  chief  part  due  to 
women  as  a  class  not  having  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  same  educational  advantages 
as  men.  Upon  this  great  question  of 
female  education,  however.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  at  the  close  of  this  paper, 
and  only  allude  to  the  matter  at  the 
present  stage  in  order  to  temper  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  almost  brutal  frankness  of 
my  remarks. 

But  now,  the  meritorious  qualities 
wherein  the  female  mind  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  are,  affection,  sympathy,  -devo¬ 
tion,  self-denial,  modesty  ;  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  or  patience  under  pain,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  adversity  ;  reverence,  ven¬ 
eration,  religious  feeling,  and  general 
morality.  In  these  virtues — which  agree 
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pretty  closely  with  those  against  which 
the  Apostle  says  there  is  no  law — 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  gentler  pre¬ 
dominate  over  the  heroic  ;  and  it  is 
observable  in  this  connection  that  when 
heroism  of  any  kind  is  displayed  by  a 
woman,  the  prompting  emotions  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  of  an  unselfish  kind. 

All  the  aesthetic  emotions  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  strongly  marked  in  women 
than  in  men — or,  perhaps,  I  should 
rather  say,  they  are  much  more  gener¬ 
ally  present  in  women.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  the  aesthetic  emo¬ 
tions  which  depend  upon  refinement  of 
perception.  Hence  feminine  “  taste”  is 
proverbially  good  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  matters  of  everyday  life,  al¬ 
though  it  becomes,  as  a  rule,  untrust¬ 
worthy  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for 
intellectual  judgment.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  the  furnishing  of  rooms, 
the  choice  of  combinations  in  apparel, 
and  so  forth,  we  generally  find  that  we 
may  be  most  safely  guided  by  the  taste 
of  women  ;  while  in  matters  of  artistic 
or  literary  criticism  we  turn  instinctively 
to  the  judgment  of  men. 

If  we  now  look  in  somewhat  mote  de¬ 
tail  at  the  habitual  display  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  feelings  and  virtues  on  the  part  of 
women,  we  may  notice,  with  regard  to 
affection,  that,  in  a  much  larger  measure 
than  men,  they  derive  pleasure  from  re¬ 
ceiving  as  well  as  from  bestowing  :  in 
both  cases  affection  is  felt  by  them  to 
be,  as  it  were,  of  more  emotional  value. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  sympathy. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  woman  who  does 
not  derive  consolation  from  a  display  of 
sympathy,  whether  her  sorrow  be  great 
or  small ;  while  it  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
usual  thing  to  find  a  roan  who  rejects  all 
offers  of  the  kind  with  a  feeling  of  active 
aversion. 

Touching  devotion,  we  may  note  that 
it  is  directed  by  women  pretty  equally 
toward  inferiors  and  superiors — spend¬ 
ing  and  being  spent  in  the  tending  of 
children  ;  ministering  to  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  weak  ;  clinging  to  hus¬ 
bands,  parents,  brothers,  often  without 
and  even  against  reason. 

Again,  purity  and  religion  are,  as  it 
were,  the  natural  heritage  of  women  in 
all  but  the  lowest  grades  of  culture. 
But  it  is  within  the  limit  of  Christendom 
that  both  these  characters  are  most 


strongly  pronounced  ;  as,  indeed,  may 
equally  well  be  said  of  nearly  all  the 
other  virtues  which  we  have  just  been 
considering.  And  the  reason  is  that 
Christianity,  while  crowning  the  virtue 
of  chastity  with  an  aureole  of  mysticism 
more  awful  than  was  ever  conceived 
even  by  pagan  Rome,  likewise  threw  the 
vesture  of  sanctity  over  all  the  other  vir¬ 
tues  which  belong  by  nature  to  the  fe¬ 
male  mind.  Until  the  rise  of  Christian¬ 
ity  the  gentler  and  domestic  virtues  were 
nowhere  recognized  as  at  all  comparable, 
in  point  of  ethical  merit,  with  the  heroic 
and  the  civic.  But  when  the  ideal  was 
changed  by  Christ — when  the  highest 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  virtues  was 
assigned  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  to 
piety,  patience,  and  long-suffering  ;  to 
forgiveness,  self-denial,  and  even  self- 
abasement — we  cannot  wonder  that,  in 
so  extraordinary  a  collision  between  the 
ideals  of  virtue,  it  should  have  been  the 
women  who  first  flocked  in  numbers 
around  the  standard  of  the  Cross. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  intellect  and 
emotions.  Coming  lastly  to  the  will,  I 
have  already  observed  that  this  exercises 
less  control  over  the  emotions  in  women 
than  in  men.  We  rarely  find  in  women 
that  firm  tenacity  of  purpose  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  overcome  obstacles  which  is 
characteristic  of  what  we  call  a  manly 
mind.  When  a  woman  is  urged  to  any 
prolonged  or  powerful  exercise  of  voli¬ 
tion,  the  prompting  cause  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  emotional  side  of  her 
nature,  whereas  in  roan  we  may  generally 
observe  that  the  intellectual  is  alone 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needed  motive. 
Moreover,  even  in  those  lesser  displays 
of  volitional  activity  which  ate  required 
in  close  reading,  or  in  studious  thought, 
we  may  note  a  similar  deficiency.  In 
other  words,  women  are  usually  less  able 
to  concentrate  their  attention  ;  their 
minds  are  more  prone  to  what  is  called 
”  wandering,”  and  we  seldom  find  that 
they  have  specialized  their  studies  or 
pursuits  to  the  same  extent  as  is  usual 
among  men.  This  comparative  weak¬ 
ness  of  will  is  further  manifested  by  the 
frequency  among  women  of  what  is  pop¬ 
ularly  termed  indecision  of  character. 
The  proverbial  fickleness  of  la  donna 
mobile  is  due  quite  as  much  to  vacillation 
of  will  as  to  other  unstable  qualities  of 
mental  constitution.  The  ready  Arm- 
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ness  of  decision  which  belongs  by  nature 
to  the  truly  masculine  mind  is  very  rare¬ 
ly  to  be  met  with  in  the  feminine  ;  while 
it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  among 
women  indecision  of  character  so  habit¬ 
ual  and  pronounced  as  to  become  highly 
painful  to  themselves — leading  to  timid¬ 
ity  and  diffidence  in  adopting  almost 
any  line  of  conduct  where  issues  of  im¬ 
portance  are  concerned,  and  therefore 
leaving  them  in  the  condition,  as  they 
graphically  express  it,  of  not  knowing 
their  own  minds. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  general  survey  of 
all  these  mental  differences,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  in  the  feminine  type  the 
characteristic  virtues,  1  ke  the  character¬ 
istic  failings,  are  those  which  are  born 
of  weakness  ;  while  in  the  masculine 
type  the  characteristic  failings,  like  the 
characteristic  virtues,  are  those  which 
are  born  of  strength.  Which  we  are  to 
consider  the  higher  type  will  therefore 
depend  on  the  value  which  we  assign  to 
mere  force.  Under  one  point  of  view, 
the  magnificent  spider  of  South  America, 
which  is  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  devour  a  humming-bird,  deserves  to 
be  regarded  as  the  superior  creature. 
But  under  another  point  of  view,  there 
is  no  spectacle  in  nature  more  shocking¬ 
ly  repulsive  than  the  slow  agonies  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  created  beings  in  the 
hairy  limbs  of  a  monster  so  far  beneath 
it  in  the  sentient  as  in  the  zoological 
scale.  And  although  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman  is  happily  not  so 
pronounced  in  degree,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  contrast  the  same  in  kind.  The  whole 
organization  of  woman  is  formed  on  a 
plan  of  greater  delicacy,  and  her  mental 
structure  is  correspondingly  more  re¬ 
fined  :  it  is  further  removed  from  the 
struggling  instincts  of  the  lower  animals 
and  thus  more  nearly  approaches  our 
conception  of  the  spiritual.  For  even 
the  failings  of  weakness  are  less  ob¬ 
noxious  than  the  vices  of  'strength,  and 
I  think  it  is  unquestionable  that  these 
vices  are  of  quite  as  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  on  the  part  of  men  as  are  those 
failings  on  the  part  of  women.  The 
hob-nailed  boots  may  have  given  place 
to  patent-pumps,  and  yet  but  small  im¬ 
provement  may  have  been  made .  upon 
the  overbearing  temper  of  a  navvy  ;  the 
beer-shop  may  have  been  superseded  by 


the  whist-club,  and  yet  the  selfishness 
of  pleasure-seeking  may  still  habitually 
leave  the  solitary  wife  to  brood  over  her 
lot  through  the  small  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  even  when  the  mental 
hobnails  have  been  removed,  we  gener¬ 
ally  find  that  there  still  remains  what  a 
member  of  the  fairer  sex  has  recently 
and  aptly  designated  mental  heavy-hand¬ 
edness.  By  this  I  understand  the 
clumsy  inability  of  a  coarser  nature  to 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  finer  ;  and 
how  often  such  is  the  ease  we  must  leave 
the  sufferers  to  testify.  In  short,  the 
vices  of  strength  to  which  I  allude  are 
those  which  have  been  born  of  rivalry  : 
the  mental  hide  has  been  hardened,  and 
the  man  carries  into  his  home  those 
qualities  of  insensibility,  self-assertion, 
and  self-seeking  which  have  elsewhere 
led  to  success  in  his  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy.  Or,  as  Mr.  Darwin  says, 
“  Man  is  the  rival  of  other  men  ;  he  de¬ 
lights  in  competition,  and  this  leads  to 
ambition  which  passes  too  readily  into 
selfishness.  These  latter  qualities  seem 
to  be  his  natural  and  unfortunate  birth¬ 
right.” 

Of  course  the  greatest  type  of  man¬ 
hood,  or  the  type  wherein  our  ideal  of 
manliness  reaches  its  highest  expression, 
is  where  the  virtues  of  strength  are 
purged  from  its  vices.  To  be  strong 
and  yet  tender,  brave  and  yet  kind,  to 
combine  in  the  same  breast  the  temper 
of  a  hero  with  the  sympathy  of  a  maiden 
— this  is  to  transform  the  ape  and  the 
tiger  into  what  we  know  ought  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  man.  And  if  in  actual  life  we 
find  that  such  an  ideal  is  but  seldom 
realized,  this  should  make  us  more 
lenient  in  judging  the  frailties  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex.  These  frailties  are  for  the 
roost  part  the  natural  consequences  of 
our  own,  and  even  where  such  is  not  the 
case,  we  do  well  to  remember,  as  already 
observed,  that  they  are  less  obnoxious 
than  our  own,  and  also  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  strength  to  be  tolerant. 
Now,  it  is  a  practical  recognition  of  these 
things  that  leads  to  chivalry  ;  and  even 
those  artificial  courtesies  which  wear  the 
mark  of  chivalry  are  of  value,  as  show¬ 
ing  what  may  be  termed  a  conventional 
acquiescence  in  the  truth  that  underlies 
them.  This  truth  is,  that  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  can  only  then  be 
reached  when  the  heart  and  mind  have 
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been  so  far  purified  from  the  dross  of  a 
brutal  ancestry  as  genuinely  to  appreci¬ 
ate,  to  admire,  and  to  reverence  the 
greatness,  the  beautjr,  and  the  strength 
which  have  been  made  perfect  in  the 
weakness  of  womanhood. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
causes  which  have  probably  operated  in 
producing  all  these  mental  differences 
between  men  and  women.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  differences  of  the  same 
kind  occur  throughout  the  whole  mam¬ 
malian  series,  and  therefore  we  must  be¬ 
gin  by  looking  below  the  conditions  of 
merely  human  life  for  the  original  causes 
of  these  differences  in  their  most  gen¬ 
eral  form.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek. 
The  Darwinian  principles  of  selection 
— both  natural  and  sexual — if  ever  they 
have  operated  in  any  department  of  or¬ 
ganic  nature,  must  certainly  have  oper¬ 
ated  here.  Thus,  to  quote  Darwin 
himself : — 

Among  the  half-human  progenitors  of  man, 
and  among  savages,  there  have  been  struggles 
between  the  males  during  many  generations 
for  the  possession  of  the  females.  But  mere 
bodily  strength  and  size  would  do  little  for  vic¬ 
tory,  unless  associated  with  courage,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  determined  energy.  ...  To  avoid 
enemies  or  to  attack  them  with  success,  to  cap¬ 
ture  wild  animals,  and  to  fashion  weapons,  re- 
uiies  reason,  invention,  or  imagination.  .  .  . 
I^ese  latter  faculties,  as  well  as  the  former, 
will  have  been  developed  in  man  partly  through 
•exual  selection  — that  it,  through  the  contest 
of  rival  males— and  partly  through  natural  se- 
kction — that  is,  from  success  in  the  general 
struggle  for  life  ;  and  as  in  both  cases  the 
struggle  will  have  been  during  maturity,  the 
characters  gained  will  have  been  transmitted 
more  fully  to  the  male  than  to  the  female  off¬ 
spring.  .  .  .  Thus  man  has  ultimately  become 
superior  to  woman.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate 
that  the  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of  char¬ 
acters  to  both  sexes  prevails  with  mammals  ; 
otherwise  it  is  probable  that  man  would  have 
become  as  superior  in  mental  endowment  to 
woman  as  the  peacock  is  in  ornamental  plu¬ 
mage  to  the  pea-hen. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Francis  Gallon 
writes  : — 

The  fundamental  and  intrinsic  differences  of 
character  that  exist  in  individuals  are  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  those  that  distinguish  the  two 
sexes,  and  which  begin  to  assert  themselves 
even  in  the  nursery,  where  all  children  are 
treated  alike.  One  notable  peculiarity  in  the 
woman  is  that  she  is  capricious  and  coy,  and 
has  less  straightforwardness  than  the  man.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  female  of  every  species. 
.  .  .  [Were  it  not  so]  the  drama  of  courtship, 
with  its  prolonged  strivings  and  doubtful  suc¬ 


cess,  would  be  cut  quite  short,  and  the  race 
would  degenerate  through  the  absence  of  that 
sexual  selection  for  which  the  protracted  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  love-making  give  opportunity. 
The  willy-nilly  disposition  of  the  female  is  as 
apparent  in  the  butterfly  as  in  the  man,  and 
must  have  been  continually  favored  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  animal  evolution  down  to  the 
present  time.  Coyness  and  caprice  have  in 
consequence  become  a  heritage  of  the  sex,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  cohort  of  allied  weaknesses  and 
petty  deceits,  that  men  have  come  to  think 
venial,  and  even  amiable,  in  women,  but  which 
they  would  not  tolerate  among  themselves. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  principles  of 
selection  have  thus  determined  greater 
strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  on 
the  part  of  male  animals  throughout  the 
whole  mammalian  series  ;  and  it  would 
certainly  have  been  a  most  unaccount¬ 
able  fact  if  any  exception  to  this  rule 
had  occurred  in  the  case  of  mankind. 
For,  as  regards  natural  selection,  it  is 
in  the  case  of  mankind  that  the  highest 
premium  has  been  placed  upon  the 
mental  faculties — or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  here  that  natural  selection  has  been 
most  busy  in  the  evolution  of  intelli¬ 
gence — and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Darwin 
remarks,  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  for¬ 
tunate  accident  of  inheritance  that  there 
is  not  now  a  greater  difference  between 
the  intelligence  of  men  and  of  women 
than  we  actually  find.  Again,  as  re¬ 
gards  sexual  selection,  it  is  evident  that 
here  also  the  psychologically  segregat¬ 
ing  influences  must  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  in  the  case  of  our  own 
species,  seeing  that  in  all  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  civilization — or  in  the 
stages  where  mental  evolution  is  high¬ 
est,  and,  therefore,  mental  differences 
most  pronounced — marriages  are  deter¬ 
mined  quite  as  much  with  reference  to 
psychical  as  to  physical  endowments  ; 
and  as  men  always  admire  in  women 
what  they  regard  as  distinctively  femi¬ 
nine  qualities  of  mind,  while  women 
admire  in  men  the  distinctively  mascu¬ 
line,  sexual  selection,  by  thus  acting  di¬ 
rectly  as  well  as  indirectly  on  the  men¬ 
tal  qualities  of  both,  is  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  moulding  the  minds  of  each 
upon  a  different  pattern. 

Such,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  chief,  or 
at  least  the  original,  causes  of  the  men¬ 
tal  differences  in  question.  But  besides 
these  there  are  sundry  other  causes  all 
working  in  the  same  direction.  For 
example,  as  the  principles  of  selection 
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have  everywhere  operated  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  endowing  the  weaker  partner 
with  that  kind  of  physical  beauty  which 
comes  from  slenderness  and  grace,  it 
follows  that  there  has  been  everywhere 
a  general  tendency  to  impart  to  her  a 
comparative  refinement  of  organization  ; 
and  in  no  species  has  this  been  the  case 
in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  man.  Now, 
it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  that  gen¬ 
eral  refinement  of  this  kind  indirectly 
affects  the  mind  in  many  ways, 
.^gain,  as  regards  the  analogous,  though 
coarser,  distinction  of  bodily  strength, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  their  compara¬ 
tive  inferiority  in  this  respect,  while  it¬ 
self  one  of  the  results  of  selection,  be¬ 
comes  in  turn  the  cause  of  their  com¬ 
parative  timidity,  sense  of  dependence, 
and  distrust  of  their  own  powers  on  the 
part  of  women,  considered  as  a  class. 
Hence,  also,  their  comparative  feeble¬ 
ness  of  will  and  vacillation  of  purpose  : 
they  are  always  dimly  conscious  of  lack¬ 
ing  the  muscular  strength  which,  in  the 
last  resort,  and  especially  in  primitive 
stages  of  culture,  is  the  measure  of  exec¬ 
utive  capacity.  Hence,  also,  their  re¬ 
sort  to  petty  arts  and  pretty  ways  for 
the  secuiing  of  their  aims  ;  and  hence, 
in  large  measure,  their  strongly  religious 
bias.  The  masculine  character,  being 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  its  own 
strength,  is  self  central  and  self  con¬ 
tained  :  to  it  the  need  of  external  aid, 
even  of  a  supernatural  kind,  is  not  felt 
to  be  so  urgent  as  it  is  to  the  feminine 
character,  whose  only  hope  is  in  the 
stronger  arm  of  another.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  man  is  to  stand,  of  woman  to 
lean  and  although  it  may  be  hard  for 
even  a  manly  nature  to  contemplate  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  approach  of 
death  with  a  really  stoic  calm,  at  least 
this  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  is  for  the 
more  shrinking  and  emotional  nature 
of  a  woman.  Lastly,  from  her  abiding 
sense  of  weakness  and  consequent  de¬ 
pendence,  there  also  arises  in  woman 
that  deeply-rooted  desire  to  please  the 
opposite  sex  which,  beginning  in  the 
terror  of  a  slave,  has  ended  in  the  de¬ 
votion  of  a  wife. 

We  must  next  observe  another  psycho¬ 
logical  lever  of  enormous  power  in 
severing  the  mental  structures  of  men 
and  women.  Alike  in  expanding  all 


the  tender  emotions,  in  calling  up  from 
the  deepest  fountains  of  feeling  the  flow 
of  purest  affection,  in  imposing  the 
duties  of  rigid  self-denial,  in  arousing 
under  its  strongest  form  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  protecting  the  utterly  weak  and 
helpless  consigned  by  nature  to  her 
charge,  the  maternal  instincts  are  to 
woman  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  determination  of  charac¬ 
ter.  And  their  influence  in  this  respect 
continues  to  operate  long  after  the  child 
has  ceased  to  be  an  infant.  Constant 
association  with  her  growing  children  — 
round  all  of  whom  her  affections  are 
closely  twined,  and  in  all  of  whom  the 
purest  emotions  of  humanity  are  as  yet 
untouched  by  intellect — imparts  to  the 
mother  a  fulness  of  emotional  life,  the 
whole  quality  of  which  is  distinctively 
feminine.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Mr.  Fiske  that  the  prolonged  period 
of  infancy  and  childhood  in  the  human 
species  must  from  the  first  *'  have  grad¬ 
ually  tended  to  strengthen  the  relations 
of  the  children  to  the  mother,”  and,  we 
may  add,  also  to  strengthen  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  mother  to  the  children — 
which  implies  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  growth  in  her  of  all  the  altruistic 
feelings  most  distinctive  of  woman. 
Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law  of  inheritance  as  limited  by  sex,  we 
can  understand  how  these  influences  be¬ 
came,  in  successive  generations,  cumu¬ 
lative  ;  while  in  the  fondness  of  little 
girls  for  dolls  we  may  note  a  somewhat 
interesting  example  in  psychology  of 
the  law  of  inheritance  at  earlier  periods 
of  life,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to 
be  so  prevalent  in  the  case  of  bodily 
structures  throughout  the  animal  king¬ 
dom. 

There  remains,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
but  one  other  cause  which  can  be  as¬ 
signed  of  the  mental  differences  between 
men  and  women.  This  cause  is  educa¬ 
tion.  Using  the  term  in  its  largest 
sense,  we  may  say  that  in  all  stages  of 
culture  the  education  of  women  has 
differed  widely  from  that  of  men.  The 
state  of  abject  slavery  to  which  woman 
is  consigned  in  the  lower  levels  of  hu¬ 
man  evolution  clearly  tends  to  dwarf 
her  mind  ab  initio.  And  as  woman 
gradually  emerges  from  this  her  primi¬ 
tive  and  long-protracted  condition  of 
slavery,  she  still  continues  to  be  dom- 
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which,  although  of  a  less  brutal  kind, 
are  scarcely  less  effectual  as  mentally 
dwarfing  influences.  The  stunting  ten¬ 
dency  upon  the  female  mind  of  all 
polygamous  institutions  is  notorious, 
and  even  in  monogamous,  or  quasi- 
monogamous,  communities  so  highly 
civilized  as  ancient  Greece  and  pagan 
Rome,  woman  was  still,  as  it  were,  an 
intellectual  cipher — and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  intellect  of  man  had  attained 
an  eminence  which  has  never  been 
equalled.  Again,  for  a  period  of  about 
a,ooo  years  after  that  time  civilized 
'  woman  was  the  victim  of  what  I  may 
term  the  ideal  of  domestic  utility — a 
state  of  matters  which  still  continues  in 
some  of  the  continental  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Lastly,  even  when  woman  began 
to  escape  from  this  ideal  of  domestic 
utility  it  was  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
scarcely  less  deleterious  ideal  of  orna- 
mentalism.  Thus  Sydney  Smith,  writ¬ 
ing  in  i8io,  remarks  :  "  A  century  ago 
the  prevailing  taste  in  female  education 
was  for  housewifery  ;  now  it  is  for  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  object  now  is  to 
make  women  artists — to  give  them  an 
excellence  in  drawing,  music,  and  danc- 
•  ing.”  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark 
that  this  is  still  the  prevailing  taste  :  the 
ideal  of  female  education  still  largely 
prevalent  in  the  upper  classes  is  not  that 
of  mental  furnishing,  but  rather  of  men¬ 
tal  decoration.  For  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  that  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Queen’s  College  and  Bed¬ 
ford  College  in  London.  Twenty  years 
later  there  followed  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham  at  Cambridge  ;  later  still  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Somerville  at  Oxford,  the 
foundation  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day 
Schools  Company,the  opening  of  degrees 
to  women  at  the  University  of  London, 
and  of  the  honor  examinations  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford. 

We  see,  then,  that  with  advancing 
civilization  the  theoretical  equality  of 
the  sexes  becomes  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  general  recognition,  but  that 
the  natural  inequality  continues  to  be 
forced  upon  the  observation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  ;  and  chiefly  on  this  account 
— although  doubtless  also  on  account 
of  traditional  usage — the  education  of 


rule,  widely  different  from  that  of  men. 
And  this  difference  is  not  merely  in  the 
positive  direction  of  laying  greater 
stress  on  psychological  embellishment  : 
it  extends  also  in  the  negative  direction 
of  sheltering  the  female  mind  from  all 
those  influences  of  a  striving  and  strug¬ 
gling  kind,  which  constitute  the  practi¬ 
cal  schooling  of  the  male  intellect. 
Woman  is  still  regarded  by  public 
opinion  all  the  world  over  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  plant  of  tender  growth,  which 
needs  to  be  protected  from  the  ruder 
blasts  of  social  life  in  the  conservatories 
of  civilization.  And,  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  this 
practical  judgment  I  believe  public 
opinion  to  be  right.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  there  is  a  small  section'of  the 
public — composed  for  the  most  part  of 
persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
philosophical  analysis  of  facts — which 
argues  that  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
women  in  the  field  of  intellectual  work 
is  due  to  the  artificial  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  by  all  the  traditional  forms 
of  education  ;  that  if  we  could  sudden¬ 
ly  make  a  leap  of  progress  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  allow  women  everywhere  to 
compete  on  fair  and  equal  terms  with 
men,  then,  under  these  altered  circum¬ 
stances  of  social  life,  women  would  prove 
themselves  the  intellectual  compeeis  of 
man. 

But  the  answer  to  this  argument  is  al¬ 
most  painfully  obvious.  Although  it  is 
usually  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
distinguish  between  nature  and  nurture, 
or  between  the  results  of  inborn  faculty 
and  those  of  acquired  knowledge,  in 
the  present  instance  no  such  difficulty 
obtains.  Without  again  recurring  to  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  considera¬ 
tions  which  bar  d  priori  jny  argument 
for  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes,  and 
without  remarking  that  the  human  fe¬ 
male  would  but  illustrate  her  own  de¬ 
ficiency  of  rational  development  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  any  exception  to  the  general 
laws  of  evolution  can  have  been  made 
in  her  favor — without  dwelling  on  any 
such  antecedent  considerations,  it  is 
enough  to  repeat  that  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  intellectual  work  the  field  has 
been  open,  and  equally  open,  to  both 
sexes.  If  to  this  it  is  answered  that  the 
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a  higher  average  of  culture  among  men, 
thus  furnishing  them  with  a  better  van- 
tage-ground  for  the  origin  of  individual 
genius,  we  have  only  to  add  that  the 
strong  passion  of  genius  is  not  to  be  re* 
strained  by  any  such  minor  accidents  of 
environment.  Women  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  enjoyed  better  educational 
as  well  as  better  social  advantages  than 
a  Burns,  a  Keats,  or  a  Faraday  ;  and 
yet  we  have  neither  heard  their  voices 
nor  seen  their  work. 

If,  again,  to  this  it  be  rejoined  that 
the  female  mind  has  been  unjustly  dealt 
with  in  the  past,  and  cannot  now  be  ex* 
pected  all  at  once  to  throw  off  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  disabilities  of  ages— that  the 
long  course  of  shameful  neglect  to  which 
the  selfishness  of  man  has  subjected  the 
culture  of  woman  has  necessarily  left  its 
mark  upon  the  hereditary  constitution 
of  her  mind — if  this  consideration  be 
adduced,  it  obviously  does  not  tend  to 
prove  the  equality  of  the  sexes  ;  it 
merely  accentuates  the  fact  of  inequality 
by  indicating  one  of  its  causes.  The 
treatment  of  women  in  the  past  may 
have  been  very  wrong,  very  shameful, 
and  very  much  to  be  regretted  by  the 
present  advocates  of  women’s  rights  ; 
but  proof  of  the  ethical  quality  of  this 
fact  docs  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  itself, 
any  more  than  a  proof  of  the  criminal 
nature  of  assassination  can  avail  to  re¬ 
store  to  life  a  murdered  man.  We  must 
look  the  facts  in  the  face.  How  long  it 
may  take  the  woman  of  the  future  to 
recover  the  ground  which  has  been  lost 
in  the  psychological  race  by  the  women 
of  the  past,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
we  may  predict  with  confidence  that, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  culture,  and  even  supposing 
the  mind  of  man  to  remain  stationary 
(and  not,  as  is  probable,  to  advance 
with  a  speed  relatively  accelerated  by 
the  momentum  of  its  already  acquired 
velocity),  it  must  take  many  centuries 
for  heredity  to  produce  the  missing  five 
ounces  of  the  female  brain. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be 
added  on  the  question  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  as  this  actually  stands  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Among  all  the  features  of 
progress  which  will  cause  the  present 
century  to  be  regarded  by  posterity  as 


able  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  race,  I 
believe  that  the  inauguration  of  the  so- 
called  woman’s  movement  in  our  own 
generation  will  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important.  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  movement  is  destined  to  grow  ; 
that  with  its  growth  the  highest  attributes 
of  one  half  of  the  human  race  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  widely  influenced  ;  that  this 
influence  will  profoundly  react  upon  the 
other  half,  not  alone  in  the  nursery  and 
the  drawing-room,  but  also  in  the  study, 
the  academy,  the  forum,  and  the  sen¬ 
ate  ;  that  this  latest  yet  inevitable  wave 
of  mental  evolution  cannot  be  stayed 
until  it  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
civilization.  In  an  essay  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  Sydney  Smith  has  remarked, 
though  not  quite  correctly,  that  up  to 
his  time  there  had  been  no  woman  who 
had  produced  a  single  notable  work, 
either  of  reason  or  imagination,  whether 
in  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian 
literature.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mrs. 
Fawcett  was  able  to  show  us  that  since 
then  there  have  been  at  least  forty 
women  who  have  left  a  permanent  mark 
in  English  literature  alone.  Now,  this 
fact  becomes  one  of  great  significance 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  result 
of  but  the  earliest  phase  of  the  woman's 
movement.  For,  as  already  indicated, 
this  movement  is  now  plainly  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  ferment.  When  I  was  at 
Cambridge,  the  then  newly  established 
foundations  of  Girton  and  Newnham 
were  to  nearly  all  of  us  matters  of 
amusement.  But  we  have  lived  to  alter 
our  views  ;  for  we  have  lived  to  see  that 
that  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  great 
social  change,  which  has  since  spread 
and  is  still  spreading  at  so  extraordinary 
a  rate,  that  we  are  now  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  the  time  when  no  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  will  be  found  to  have  escaped 
its  influence.  It  is  not  merely  that 
women’s  colleges  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms  in  all  quarters  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  or  that  the  old  type  of  young 
ladies’  governess  is  being  rapidly  starved 
out  of  existence.  It  is  of  much  more 
importance  even  than  this  that  the  im¬ 
mense  reform  in  girls’  education,  which 
has  been  so  recently  introduced  by  the 
Day  Schools  Company  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  University  Board  and 
Local  examinations,  has  already  shaken 
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the  whole  ideal  of  female  education,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  private  school  in 
the  country  which  has  not  been  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  change.  In  a  word, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  woman's 
movement  is  upon  us ;  and  what  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  guide  the  flood  into 
what  seem  likely  to  prove  the  most  bene* 
ficial  channels.  What  are  these  chan* 
nels  ? 

Of  all  the  pricks  against  which  it  is 
hard  to  kick  the  hardest  are  those  which 
are  presented  by  Nature  in  the  form  of 
facts.  Therefore  we  may  begin  by 
wholly  disregarding  those  short-sighted 
enthusiasts  who  seek  to  overcome  the 
natural  and  fundamental  distinction  of 
sex.  No  amount  of  female  education 
can  ever  do  this,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
it  should.  On  this  point  I  need  not 
repeat  what  is  now  so  often  and  so  truly 
said,  as  to  woman  being  the  comple¬ 
ment,  not  the  rival,  of  man.  But  I 
should  like  to  make  one  remark  of  an* 
other  kind.  The  idea  underlying  the 
utterances  of  all  these  enthusiasts  seems 
to  be  that  the  qualities  wherein  the  male 
mind  excels  that  of  the  female  are,  sui 
generis,  the  most  exalted  of  human  fac¬ 
ulties  :  these  good  ladies  fret  and  fume 
in  a  kind  of  jealousy  that  the  minds,  like 
the  bodies,  of  men  are  stronger  than 
those  of  women.  Now,  is  not  this  a 
radically  mistaken  view  ?  Mere  strength, 
as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  insinu¬ 
ate,  is  not  the  highest  criterion  of  no¬ 
bility.  Human  nature  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  thing,  and  among  the  many  ingre¬ 
dients  which  go  to  make  the  greatness 
of  it  even  intellectual  power  is  but  one, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  chief.  The 
truest  grandeur  of  that  nature  is  reveal* 
ed  by  that  nature  as  a  whole,  and  here 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
feminine  type  is  fully  equal  to  the  mas¬ 
culine,  if  indeed  it  be  not  superior. 
For  I  believe  that  if  we  all  go  back  in 
our  memories  to  seek  for  the  highest  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  severally  had  in  this 
respect,  the  character  which  will  stand 
out  as  all  in  ail  the  greatest  we  have 
ever  known  will  be  the  character  of  a 
woman.  Or,  if  any  of  us  have  not  been 
fortunate  in  this  matter,  where  in  fiction 
or  in  real  life  can  we  find  a  more  glori¬ 
ous  exhibition  of  all  that  is  best — the 
mingled  strength  and  beauty,  tact,  gay- 


ity — where  but  in  a  woman  can  we  find 
anything  at  once  so  tender,  so  noble,  so 
lovable,  and  so  altogether  splendid  as  in 
the  completely  natural  character  of  a 
Portia  ?  A  mere  blue-stocking  who  looks 
with  envy  on  the  intellectual  gifts  of  a 
Voltaire,  while  shutting  her  eyes  to  the 
gifts  of  a  sister  such  as  this,  is  simply 
unworthy  of  having  such  a  sister  :  she  is 
incapable  of  distinguishing  the  pearl  of 
great  price  among  the  sundry  other 
jewels  of  our  common  humanity. 

Now,  the  suspicion,  not  to  say  the 
active  hostility,  with  which  the  so  called 
woman's  movement  has  been  met  in 
many  quarters  springs  from  a  not  un¬ 
healthy  ground  of  public  opinion.  For 
there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  these 
things  are  but  an  expression  of  the  value 
which  that  feeling  attaches  to  all  which 
is  held  distinctive  of  feminine  character 
as  it  stands.  Woman,  as  she  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  many  and  com¬ 
plex  influences  of  the  past,  is  recognized 
as  too  precious  an  inheritance  lightly  to 
be  tampered  with  ;  and  the  dread  lest 
any  change  in  the  conditions  which  have 
given  us  this  inheritance  should  lead,  as 
it  were,  to  desecration,  is  in  itself  both 
wise  and  worthy.  In  this  feeling  we 
ha\'e  the  true  safeguard  of  womanhood  ; 
and  we  can  hope  for  nothing  better  than 
that  the  deep  strong  voice  of  social 
opinion  will  always  be  raised  against  any 
innovations  of  culture  which  may  tend 
to  spoil  the  sweetest  efflorescence  of  evo¬ 
lution. 

But,  while  we  may  hope  that  social 
opinion  may  ever  continue  opposed  to 
the  woman's  movement  in  its  most  ex¬ 
travagant  forms  — or  to  those  forms 
which  endeavor  to  set  up  an  unnatural, 
and  therefore  an  impossible,  rivalry  with 
men  in  the  struggles  of  practical  life — 
we  may  also  hope  that  social  opinion 
will  soon  become  unanimous  in  its  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Of  the  distinctively  feminine 
qualities  of  mind  which  are  admired  as 
such  by  all,  ignorance  is  certainly  not 
one.  Therefore  learning,  as  learning, 
can  never  tend  to  deteriorate  those  qual¬ 
ities.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  only  tend 
to  refine  the  already  reffoed,  to  beauti¬ 
fy  the  already  beautiful — “  when  our 
daughters  shall  be  as  corner-stones,  pol¬ 
ished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.” 
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It  can  only  tend  the  better  to  equip  a 
wife  as  the  helpmeet  of  her  husband, 
and,  by  furthering  a  community  of 
tastes,  to  weave  another  bond  in  the 
companionship  of  life.  It  can  only  tend 
the  better  to  prepare  a  mother  for  the 
greatest  of  her  duties  —forming  the  tastes 
and  guiding  the  minds  of  her  children 
at  a  time  of  life  when  these  are  most  pli¬ 
able,  and  under  circumstances  of  influ¬ 
ence  such  as  can  never  again  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

It  is  nearly  eighty  years  ago  since  this 
view  of  the  matter  was  thus  presented 
by  Sydney  Smith  : — 

If  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified 
and  important  subjects,  you  are  multiplying 
beyond  measure  the  chances  of  human  im¬ 
provement  by  preparing  and  medicating  those 
early  impressions  which  always  come  from  the 
mother,  and  which,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  are  quite  decisive  of  genius.  The  in¬ 
struction  of  women  improves  the  stock  of  na¬ 
tional  talents  and  employs  more  minds  for  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  world  :  it 
increases  the  pleasures  of  society  by  multiply- 
*  ing  the  topics  upon  which  the  two  sexes  take  a 
common  interest,  and  makes  marriage  an  in¬ 
tercourse  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  affec¬ 
tion.  The  education  of  women  favors  pub¬ 
lic  morals  ;  it  provides  for  every  season  of  life, 
and  leaves  a  woman  when  she  is  stricken  by 
the  hand  of  time,  not  as  she  now  is,  destitute 
of  everything  and  neglected  by  all,  but  with 
the  full  power  and  the  splendid  attractions  of 
knowledge — diffusing  the  elegance  of  polite 
literature,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  learned 
and  accomplished  men. 

Since  the  days  when  this  was  written, 
the  experiment  of  thus  educating  women 
to  attend  to  dignified  and  important  sub¬ 
jects  has  been  tried  on  a  scale  of  rapidly 
increasing  magnitude,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  show  that  those  apprehensions 
of  public  opinion  were  groundless  which 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  upon  women  would  be  to  deterio¬ 
rate  the  highest  qualities  of  woman¬ 
hood.  On  this  point  I  think  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  lady  who 
has  watched  the  whole  course  of  this 
experiment,  and  who  is  so  well  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
foolish  presumption  in  any  one  else  to 
dispute  what  she  has  to  say.  The  lady 
to  whom  I  refer  is  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  and 
this  is  what  she  says  : — 

The  students  that  I  have  known  have  shown 
no  inclination  to  adopt  masculine  sentiments 
or  habits  in  any  unnecessary  or  unseemly  de¬ 
gree  ;  they  are  disposed  to  imitate  the  methods 
of  life  and  woik  of  industrious  undergraduates 


just  as  far  as  these  appear  to  be  means  ap¬ 
proved  by  experience  to  the  end  which  both 
sets  of  students  have  in  common,  and  nothing 
that  I  have  ^en  of  them,  either  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  or  afterward,  has  tended  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  support  the  view  that  the  adaptation 
of  women  to  domestic  life  is  so  artificial  and 
conventional  a  thing  that  a  few  years  of  free 
unhampered  study  and  varied  companionship 
at  the  University  has  a  tendency  to  impair  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one  other 
argument  has  been,  or  can  be,  adduced 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  argument  is 
that  the  physique  of  young  women  as  a 
class  is  not  sufficiently  robust  to  stand 
the  strain  of  severe  study,  and  therefore 
that  many  are  likely  to  impair  their 
health  more  or  less  seriously  under  the 
protracted  effort  and  acute  excitement 
which  are  necessarily  incidental  to  our 
system  of  school  and  university  exam¬ 
inations.  Now,  I  may  begin  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  with  this  argument  I  am  in  the 
fullest  possible  sympathy.  Indeed,  so 
much  is  this  the  case  that  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  evidence  from 
young  girls  of  my  own  acquaintance  who 
are  now  studying  at  various  high  schools 
with  a  view  to  subsequently  competing 
for  first  classes  in  the  Cambridge  tri¬ 
poses.  What  I  have  found  is  that  in 
some  of  these  high  schools — carefully 
observe,  only  in  some  —  absolutely  no 
check  is  put  upon  the  ambition  of  young 
girls  to  distinguish  themselves  and  to 
bring  credit  upon  their  establishments. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  these  schools 
the  more  promising  pupils  habitually 
undertake  an  amount  of  intellectual  work 
which  it  is  sheer  madness  to  attempt. 
A  single  quotation  from  one  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents — whom  I  have  known  from 
a  child — will  be  enough  to  prove  this 
statement. 

I  never  begin  work  later  than  six  o’clock, 
and  never  work  less  than  ten  or  eleven  hours  a 
day.  But  within  a  fortnight  or  so  of  my  ex¬ 
aminations  I  work  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours. 
Most  girls,  however,  stop  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours,  but  some  of  them  go  on  to  eighteen 
hours.  Of  course,  according  to  the  school 
time-tables,  none  of  us  should  work  more  than 
eight  hours  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  to  get  through  the  work  in  that  time.  For 
instance,  in  the  time-tables  ten  minutes  is  put 
down  for  botany,  whereas  it  takes  the  quickest 
girl  an  hour  and  a  half  to  answer  the  questions 
set  by  the  school  lecturer. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 
therefore  I  will  only  add  that  in  many 
of  those  high  schools  for  girls  which  are 
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situated  in  large  towns  no  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  bodily  exercise, 
and  this,  of  course,  greatly  aggravates 
the  danger  of  over-work.  In  such  a 
school  there  is  probably  no  playground  ; 
the  gymnasium,  if  there  is  one,  is  not 
attended  by  any  of  the  harder  students  ; 
drill  is  never  thought  of  ;  and  the  only 
walking  exercise  is  to  and  from  the 
school.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  attacking  the  high-school  system. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  represents  the  greatest  single  reform 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  way  of 
education.  I  am  only  pointing  out  cer¬ 
tain  grave  abuses  of  the  system  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  these 
schools,  and  against  which  I  should  like 
to  see  the  full  force  of  public  opinion 
directed.  There  is  no  public  school  in 
the  kingdom  where  a  boy  of  sixteen 
would  be  permitted  to  work  from  eleven 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  with  no  other 
exercise  than  a  few  minutes’  walk.  Is 
it  not,  then,  simply  monstrous  that  a 
girl  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  ?  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  met  with  wonder¬ 
fully  few  cases  of  serious  breakdown. 
All  my  informants  tell  me  that,  even 
under  the  operation  of  so  insane  an 
abuse  as  I  have  quoted,  grave  impairment 
of  health  but  rarely  occurs.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  only  goes  to  show  of  what  good 
stuff  our  English  girls  are  made  ;  and 
therefore  may  be  taken  to  furnish  about 
the  strongest  answer  I  can  give  to  the 
argument  which  I  am  considering — viz. 
that  the  strength  of  an  average  English 
girl  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  sustaining 
any  reasonable  amount  of  intellectual 
work.  Upon  this  point,  however,  there 
is  at  the  present  time  a  conflict  of  medi¬ 
cal  authority,  and  as  I  have  no  space  to 
give  a  number  of  quotations,  it  must  suf¬ 
fice  to  make  a  few  general  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  is  one 
of  fact,  and  must  therefore  be  answered 
by  the  results  of  the  large  and  numer¬ 
ous  experiments  which  are  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  ;  not  by  any  d  priori  reasoning  of  a 
physiological  kind.  In  the  next  place, 
even  as  thus  limited,  the  inquiry  must 
take  account  of  the  wisdom  or  unwis¬ 
dom  with  which  female  education  is  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  particular  cases  investigated. 
As  already  remarked,  I  have  been  myself 
astonished  to  find  so  great  an  amount  of 
prolonged  endurance  exhibited  by  young 


girls  who  are  allowed  to  work  at  unrea¬ 
sonable  pressure  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I 
should  of  course  regard  statistics  drawn 
from  such  cases  as  manifestly  unfair. 
And  seeing  that  every  case  of  health  im¬ 
paired  is  another  occasion  given  to  the 
enemies  of  female  education,  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  such  education  at 
heart  should  before  all  things  see  to  it 
that  the  teaching  of  girls  be  conducted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  precautions 
against  over-pressure.  Regarded  merely 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  of  far  more  importance  that 
girls  should  not  be  over-strained  than 
that  they  should  prove  themselves  equal 
to  young  men  in  the  class  lists.  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  that,  with  reasonable 
precautions  against  over-pressure,  and 
with  due  provision  for  bodily  exercise, 
the  higher  education  of  women  would 
ipso  facto  silence  the  voice  of  medical 
opposition.  But  I  am  equally  persuaded 
that  this  can  never  be  the  case  until  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  general  recognition 
among  those  to  whom  such  education  is 
entrusted,  that  no  girl  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  as  a  maximum  ;  that  even  this  will 
in  a  large  proportional  number  of  cases 
be  found  to  prove  excessive  ;  that  with¬ 
out  abundant  exercise  higher  education 
should  never  be  attempted  ;  and  that, 
as  a  girl  is  more  liable  than  a  boy  to  in¬ 
sidiously  undermine  her  constitution, 
every  girl  who  aspires  to  any  distinction 
in  the  way  of  learning  should  be  warned 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  impairment.  If 
these  reasonable  precautions  were  to  be¬ 
come  as  universal  in  the  observance  as 
they  now  are  in  the  breach,  I  believe  it 
would  soon  stand  upon  the  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence  of  experimental  proof, 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  women  should  not  admit  of 
culture  as  wide  and  deep  and  thorough 
as  our  schools  and  universities  are  able 
to  provide. 

The  channels,  therefore,  into  which  I 
should  like  to  see  the  higher  education 
of  women  directed  are  not  those  which 
run  straight  athwart  the  mental  differ¬ 
ences  between  men  and  women  which 
we  have  been  considering.  These  differ¬ 
ences  are  all  complementary  to  one  an¬ 
other,  fitly  and  beautifully  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  social  organism.  If  we  at- 
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tempt  to  disregard  them,  or  try  artifi¬ 
cially  to  make  of  woman  an  unnatural 
copy  of  man,  we  are  certain  to  fail,  and 
to  turn  out  as  our  result  a  sorry  and  dis¬ 
appointed  creature  who  is  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  But  if,  with¬ 
out  expecting  women  as  a  class  to  enter 
into  any  professional  or  otherwise  fool¬ 
ish  rivalry  with  men,  for  which  as  a  class 
they  are  neither  physically  nor  mentally 
fitted,  and  if,  as  \lrs.  Lynn  Linton  re¬ 
marks,  we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
confusing  mental  development  with 
intellectual  specialization— if,  without 
doing  either  of  these  things,  we  encour¬ 
age  women  in  every  way  to  obtain  fur 
themselves  the  intrinsic  advantages  of 
learning,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
well  be  that  posterity  will  bless  us  for 
our  pains.  For  then  all  may  equally 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  real  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  letters  ;  ladies  need  no  longer 
be  shut  out  from  a  solid  understanding 
of  music  or  painting  ;  lecturers  on  sci¬ 
ence  will  no  longer  be  asked  at  the  close 
of  their  lectures  whether  the  cerebellum 
is  inside  or  outside  of  ihe  skull,  how  is 
it  that  astronomers  have  been  able  to 
find  out  the  names  of  the  stars,  or 
whether  one  does  not  think  that  his  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  jelly-fish  serves  with  admir¬ 
able  fidelity  to  illustrate  the  movements 
of  the  solar  system.  These,  of  course, 
1  quote  as  extreme  cases,  and  even  as 
displaying  the  prettiness  which  belongs 
to  a  child-like  simplicity.  But  simplic¬ 
ity  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  put  away 
with  other  childish  things  ;  and  in  what¬ 
ever  measure  it  is  allowed  to  continue 
after  childhood  is  over,  the  human  being 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  full  privileges  of 
human  life.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion 
the  days  are  past  when  any  enlightened 
man  ought  seriously  to  suppose  that  in 


now  again  reaching  forth  her  hand  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  woman  is 
preparing  for  the  human  race  a  second 
fall.  In  the  person  of  her  admirable 
representative,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  she  thus 
pleads  :  No  one  of  those  who  care 

most  for  the  woman's  movement  cares 
one  jot  to  prove  or  to  maintain  that 
men’s  brains  and  women’s  brains  are 
exactly  alike  or  exactly  equal.  All  we 
ask  is  that  the  social  and  legal  status  of 
women  should  be  such  as  to  foster,  not 
to  suppress,  any  gift  for  art,  literature, 
learning,  or  goodness  with  which  women 
may  be  endowed.”  Then,  I  say,  give 
her  the  apple,  and  see  what  comes  of  it. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  which  is  so  philosophi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  so  poetically  portrayed 
by  the  Laureate  : — 

The  woman's  cause  is  man’s  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf’d  or  god-like,  bond  or  free. 

Then  let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  to  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 

For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse  :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is 
this. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow  ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world  ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
Nor  lose  the  child-like  in  the  larger  mind  ; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

«*«*•* 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men  ; 
Then  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste 
and  calm : 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 
May  these  things  be  ! 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


A  PRIMA  DONNA’S  CHARITY. 

BV  SIR  FRANCIS  HASTINGS  DOVLE. 

[The  Prima  Donna  was  Mrs.  Jordan,  whose  musical  gifts  have  been  inherited,  and  that  is 
saying  very  little,  by  one  at  least  of  her  descendants.  The  influence  under  which  the 
following  verses  were  composed  was  that  of  Miss  Dorothy  Wemyss,  Mrs.  Jordan’s  great- 
granddaughter.] 

Yes  !  the  town  is  full  of  people,  and  men  bustle  to  and  fro. 

While  the  frost  begins  to  harden,  with  a  red  sun  sinking  low  ; 

But  their  hasty  footsteps  slacken,  as  a  voice  thrills  clear  and  sweet. 
Springing  like  a  sudden  fountain  on  the  silence  of  the  street. 
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From  beneath  a  tattered  bonnet,  from  within  a  greasy  shawl, 

That  unebbing  tide  of  music  filled  with  life  the  souls  of  all  ; 

And  the  touch  as  of  a  spirit  to  their  fluttered  pulses  clung 
With  a  strange  enchanting  rapture,  as  that  ragged  woman  sung. 

Then,  whenever  one  lay  ended,  ere  the  next  to  soar  began. 

From  the  workmen  homeward  trudging  pennies  in  a  river  ran  ; 

Whilst  each  moment  through  the  windows,  opened  wide  to  catch  the  strain, 
Gold  like  summer-lightning  glittered,  and  the  silver  falls  as  rain. 

See  that  slattern  deftly  gather,  laughing  as  she  moves  along. 

The  undreamt  of  money-harvest  that  grew  up  beneath  her  song.  * 

From  the  crowded  haunts  of  fashion,  with  her  mass  of  mingled  gains. 

On  she  glides  through  gloomy  shadows  into  dim  and  lampless  lanes. 

But  one  passing  near  her  muttered,  “  Why,  her  hands  are  clean  and  white. 
And  her  step  is  firm  and  graceful,  and  her  eyes  are  full  of  light. 

No,  she  cannot  be  a  beggar  :  there  is  something  strange  I  ween  : 

I  must  follow  to  discover  what  this  foul  disguise  may  mean.” 

So  he  followed,  till  he  joined  her  at  a  weeping  widow’s  side. 

Whom  her  landlord,  in  his  anger  that  no  rent  she  could  provide. 

Turned  into  the  cold  to  perish  under  famine  and  despair. 

With  her  children  shaking  round  her  in  that  icy  Christmas  air. 

Her  the  Prima  Donna  pitied,  and,  beneath  an  impulse  sweet. 

From  her  carriage  lightly  leaping,  left  it  in  the  sullen  street  ; 

To  find  food  for  that  pale  hunger,  to  relieve  that  mother’s  pain. 

Forth  she  rushed  and  won  those  earnings  ;  then  returned  at  once  again. 

Off  she  flung  the  greasy  wrappers,  masking  well  her  velvets  rare  : 

Off  she  tossed  the  tattered  bonnet  that  had  hid  her  golden  hair  : 

In  the  widow’s  dingy  clothing  she  had  sung  and  charmed  the  crowd  ; 

And  now  brightly  broke  upon  her,  like  a  star  that  leaves  a  cloud. 

In  her  lap  she  poured  the  booty,  which  rolled  on  it  like  a  flood. 

Saying  gently  :  ”  Keep  your  heart  up,  I  am  here  to  do  you  good  : 

This  will  feed  your  hungry  children,  this  will  buy  them  clothes  and  fire. 

And  to  help  you  well  to-morrow  will  be  then  my  chief  desire. 

”  Here,  my  friend,  I  may  not  linger,  I  am  now  almost  too  late  ; 

For  the  Public  is  my  master,  and  he  cannot  bear  to  wait.” 

Thus  she  left  that  staring  woman,  smoothed  her  curls  ar>d  gown  once  more. 
To  delight  impatient  thousands  with  a  voice  unheard  before — 

Yes,  unheard  before  ;  for  till  then  she  had  never  felt  or  known 
Such  a  flush  of  sacred  passion,  such  a  seed  within  her  sown  : 

She  had  sought  to  please  men  only,  since  her  feet  the  stage  had  trod  ; 

But  that  night  in  her  emotion  she  was  drawn  from  them  to  God. 

Not  in  vain  out  of  her  bosom  then  that  music-torrent  leapt. 

For,  beyond  her  earth-born  hearers,  star-crowned  Angels  smiled — and  wept ; 
And  a  solemn  utterance  floated  from  our  Father’s  place  of  rest : 

”  Lovers  of  their  fellow-creatures,  those  are  they  whom  I  love  best. 

That  voice  perish  !  never,  never  !  As  a  blessing  and  a  dower 
Passing  to  her  children’s  children,  it  shall  keep  its  quenchless  power, 

To  grow  richer  as  time  ripens,  like  the  living  warmth  of  wine, 

And  to  charm  the  coming  ages  with  a  breath  of  Joy  Divine.” 

— Macmillan  s  Magatine. 
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A  MAGNETIC  MYSTERY. 

[It  has  for  long  been  determined  among  his  descendants  that  a  surprising  nar¬ 
rative,  left  behind  him  by  the  late  Ewen  Cameron,  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
in  order  that  ps}choIogists  may  have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  and  possibl>  of 
commenting  on,  his  experiences.  But  until  very  lately,  persons  were  living  who 
would  have  been  shocked  and  offended  at  the  public  revelation  of  events  in  which 
they  themselves,  or  others  to  whom  they  were  very  nearly  related,  took  important 
parts  ;  and  so  the  publication  was  delayed.  Death  has,  however,  been  busy 
among  the  elder  members  of  the  house,  and  their  contemporaries,  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  latest  remarks  now  to  be  printed  were  written  by  Mr.  Cameron 
in  1825,  more  than  sixty  years  since,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  longer  withholding  from  the  scientific  world  the  following  curious 


record.  The  epithet  magnttic  is  used  in 
nomena  as  here  described  are,  according 

A  FORTUNATE  thing  it  was  for  me  that 
I  possessed  this  small  island  in  the  Shet¬ 
land  group.  I  had  often  spoken  with 
cruel  contempt  of  this  humble  property, 
as  if  I  did  it  the  greatest  honor  by  sim¬ 
ply  owning  it  ;  and  yet,  at  the  time 
when  I  left  Edinburgh  with  something 
like  precipitation,  1  should  have  been  a 
houseless  wanderer  if  I  had  not  had  this 
remote  house,  Quarda,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region,  to  fall  back  upon.  It 
was  a  sad  reverse  that  I  had  experi¬ 
enced.  I  do  not  say  but  that  it  was 
principally  the  effect  of  my  own  impru¬ 
dence  ;  but,  allowing  that,  all  impru¬ 
dent  men  are  not  punished,  and  1  was 
punished  severely,  crushingly.  I  lost, 
largely  by  play,  but  in  some  degree  also 
by  an  unhappy  outfall  of  events,  all  my 
means  excepting  this  little  pied  d  terre^ 
and  through  that  loss  I  was  obliged  to 
forego  also  my  dearest  hope — that  for 
which  chiefly  I  valued  my  worldly  goods 
— my  pretension  to  the  hand  of  my 
charming,  my  worshipped  Aline  Mac- 
leod. 

I  was  convinced  that  Aline’ s  inmost 
heart  was  favorable  to  my  aspirations. 
I  think  that  I  could,  with  patience  and 
fidelity,  have  overcome  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  me  which  her  father  so  unrea¬ 
sonably  entertained,  and  that  he  and  his 
would  in  time  have  been  convinced  of 
the  worthlessness  of  that  Archibald 
Menzies  whom  they  so  perversely  pre¬ 
ferred  to  me.  This  might  have  been 
possible,  I  say,  if  I  had  been  able  to  re¬ 
tain  my  position  in  the  gay  world  ;  but 
as  a  beggar,  or  the  next  thing  tp  it,  I 
was  compelled  to  strike  my  colors  even 
before  such  a  one  as  Captain  Menzies. 


the  title  because  it  is  believed  that  phe- 
to  latest  opinions,  effects  of  magnetism.] 

It  was  too  miserably  true  ;  everything 
had  gone  against  me,  and  I  was  fain  to 
bury  myself  and  to  hide  my  chagrin  in 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  call  my 
arctic  wilds. 

While  I  was  effecting  my  retreat  from 
the  world,  things  were  in  such  a  whirl 
that  the  mere  changes  from  one  anxiety 
to  another  kept  me  from  indulging  any 
separate  sorrow  ;  but  now  in  solitude, 
“out  of  humanity’s  reach,’’  I  could 
ponder  without  stint,  and  I  distinguished 
the  blows  of  fortune,  and  knew  which 
was  the  sorest  of  them.  O  Aline  Mac- 
leod,  it  was  the  thought  of  you  that 
made  all  other  losses  seem  small  in  com¬ 
parison.  Your  beauty  of  face  and  form 
was  but  a  fraction  of  your  charms.  Did 
I  not  remember  your  soft  looks  and 
graceful  gestures,  the  music  of  your 
voice,  and  were  not  your  words  and  acts 
in  harmony  with  all  that  I  thought  ex¬ 
cellent  in  woman  !  Reflection  showed 
me  which  was  my  intolerable  sorrow.  I 
could  face  all  else,  but  I  could  not  bear 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  light  of  your 
countenance.  If,  instead  of  being  well 
endowed  with  worldly  means,  you  had 
been  poor  and  friei^dless,  your  sweet 
self,  without  a  grain  of  “  siller,’’  would 
be  to  me  the  richest  prize  in  the  world. 

But  this  morning  was  sad  folly.  I 
had  to  call  all  my  philosophy  to  my 
aid,  and  to  school  myself  to  leading  a 
rude  unsweetened  life.  There  had  been 
a  short  glimpse  of  brightness  ;  now  it 
was  in  the  dark  shadow  that  my  paths 
were  ordered.  Quarda, — I  was  thank¬ 
ful  enough,  be  it  said,  to  have  it  to  fall 
back  on,  but — it  was  a  dismal  home. 
There  was  a  little  to  do  as  laird,  there 
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was  a  little  sporting,  and  there  was  a 
very  little  society.  The  paucity  of 
neighbors  was  to  a  disappointed  man 
not  disagreeable,  though  solitude  prob¬ 
ably  tended  to  prolong  my  care.  And 
fortunately,  Quarda,  ill  found  as  in 
many  things  it  may  have  been,  was  not 
without  books  to  solace  a  recluse. 

The  lucky  accident  by  which  the 
place  contained  a  library — or  rather  a 
well-furnished  snug  study — was  known 
to  me.  For,  oddly  enough,  an  ancestor 
of  mine  had  come  here  a  fugitive  just  as 
I  had  done,  and  had  taken  to  books — 
some  of  them  rather  strange  ones,  as  I 
soon  found.  There  was,  however,  this 
difference  between  his  flight  from  the 
world  and  mine  his  disaster  was  po¬ 
litical,  while  I  was  a  broken  man  of 
pleasure.  He  had  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  unhappy  Stuarts,  and  had  saved 
little  beyond  his  life  from  out  the  wreck 
of  their  cause  in  Scotland.  If  all  be 
true  that  I  have  heard  about  him — and 
although  Prince  Charlie's  campaign  was 
not  long  ago,  I  am  but  imperfectly  in¬ 
formed  concerning  my  grandfather,  so 
carefully  did  he  efface  himself — he 
would  have  died  on  the  scaffold  if  he 
had  been  discovered  ;  and  to  avoid  that 
fate,  he  allowed  a  title  and  a  large  prop¬ 
erty  to  pass  to  a  distant  relation,  he 
being  accounted  dead.  He  became  rec¬ 
onciled  after  a  time  to  his  lot,  and,  as 
a  student,  found  such  repose  as  had 
been  denied  him  in  the  busy  world. 
Country  people  were  then — are  now,  in¬ 
deed — prone  to  ascribe  to  any  man  who 
follows  after  learning,  studies  which  are 
unlawful  as  well  as  honest  researches  ; 
and  my  forerunner  assuredly  did  not 
escape  calumny  of  this  kind.  The 
stories  about  him  are  dying  out  at  last ; 
but  there  are  old  shepherds  and  hinds 
living  yet,  who  say  he  could  raise  the 
devil  and  do  feats^of  magic.  They  even 
declare  that  he  did  not  die  and  return 
to  earth  as  another  man,  but  had  some 
strange  disappearance  accompanied  with 
all  sorts  of  prodigies.  They  evidently 
had  a  great  love  of  the  marvellous.  I 
wondered  whether,  if  my  miserable, 
worthless  life  should  be  prolonged  for  a 
season,  1  also  should,  leave  behind  me 
an  uncanny  reputation,  for  I  was  already 
taking  to  letters. 

The  last  thing  that  1  should  have 
credited  myself  with  was  an  academical 
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turn  ;  but  as  I  found  books  to  physic 
my  pain  better  than  any  other  resource, 

I  presume  that  literary  labor  must  have 
been  that  which  I  delighted  in.  I  spent 
more  and  more  time  in  the  study.  Not 
many  weeks  had  passed  since  I  came  to 
Quarda,  and  already  I  had  become  a 
bookworm.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  my  course  of  read¬ 
ing.  Let  me  pass  that,  and  say  that 
one  day,  during  a  spell  of  very  rough 
weather,  I  tired  of  leaning  over  my  desk, 
and  began  to  move  about  the  room  by 
way  of  diversion.  While  so  doing,  I, 
without  any  clear  design,  opened  a  cab¬ 
inet  which  stood  in  a  recess  of  the  room, 
and  was  immediately  conscious  of  a 
pungent  and  most  disagreeable  odor, 
which  seemed  to  issue  forth  as  if  it  had 
a  will  of  its  own,  and  which  assailed  my 
nostrils.  Made  more  earnest  by  this 
odd  opposition,  as  it  were,  to  my  exam¬ 
ination,  I  persisted  in  making  a  search. 
There  were  books  there,  well  thumbed, 
and  I  was  startled  to  And  that  nearly  all 
of  them  treated  directly  or  indirectly  of 
magnetism  and  its  magical  powers  ! 
Here  was  a  discovery  !  I  also  found  on 
the  shelves  drawings  of  curious  figures, 
long  sheets  of  numbers,  rods  of  wood 
and  of  metal,  phials,  crucibles,  lamps, 
with  inscriptions  in  characters  quite  un¬ 
known  to  me.  I  may  have  very  imper¬ 
fectly  noted  the  contents,  because  my 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  away  by  a 
most  curious-looking  block  or  box  (I 
could  not  quite  decide  which),  having 
seven  sides,  the  diameter  of  the  base  of 
which  may  have  been  2  inches,  and  the 
height  of  the  box  6  or  7  inches.  On 
the  top  was  a  wonderfully  luminous 
crystal.  The  wood  outside  was  light  in 
color  ;  some  sides  were  covered  with 
complicated  outlined  figures,  and  others 
with  unknown  written  characters. 

I  took  the  thing  up.  It  was  heavy, 
and  must,  I  thought,  be  hollow,  and 
hold  something  enclosed.  So  I  went 
back  to  my  chair  and  sat  down  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  Being  persuaded  that  there 
was  some  method  of  opening  it,  I  turned 
it  and  pressed  it  in  many  ways  without 
for  a  long  time  finding  a  joint.  At  last, 
as  I  made  some  movement,  there  issued 
from  it  a  sharp  click  such  as  one  hears 
in  clockwork,  and  a  smell,  like  that 
which  had  saluted  me  when  I  opened 
the  cabinet,  was  again  perceptible.  At 
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the  same  time  I  felt  a  shudder  pass 
through  me,  and  thought  my  life  had 
stopped,  so  depressing  was  the  sensa¬ 
tion.  Presently,  to  convince  myself 
that  I  lived,  1  made  a  movement  toward 
rising  from  my  seat,  and  on  lifting  my 
head  discovered,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  I  was  not  alone  !  I  declare  that, 
standing  about  four  yards  from  me, 
there  was  a  man,  habited  as  I  was,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  counterpart 
of  myself.  “  My  wraith,”  I  thought  ; 

”  1  am  going  to  die,  and  no  man  ever 
met  his  fate  with  less  regret.”  I  knew 
somehow  that  the  figure  was  not  of  flesh 
and  blood.  I  was  not  frightened  :  I 
rather  studied  the  apparition,  which, 
however,  after  holding  my  regard  fixed 
on  it  for  I  really  cannot  say  how  long, 
was  suddenly  gone. 

I  collected  my  wits  immediately.  I 
threw  up  the  window,  inhaled  some  cold 
air,  felt  my  pulse— which  galloped — and 
decided  that  my  system  was  alarmingly 
deranged.  The  surprise  should  have 
been,  perhaps,  that  I  had  not  broken 
down  in  body  before,  after  suffering  so 
much  in  mind  and  spirits.  Confinement 
would  not  do  for  me,  it  was  clear.  I 
was  becoming  subject  to  hallucinations, 
and  I  was  sage  enough  to  know  that, 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  was 
indispensable,  and  might,  perhaps,  suf¬ 
fice  to  restore  me  without  medicine.  So 
I  returned  my  puzrle-box  to  the  cab¬ 
inet,  put  the  interior  into  the  order  in 
which  I  had  found  it,  and  locked  the 
place  up,  resolving  that  the  reading  life 
to  which  1  had  lately  taken  must  be 
given  up. 

Then  1  took  to  outdoor  doings  again, 
and  soon  became  pretty  sound.  Sleep 
and  appetite  had  a  little  ago  much  fallen 
off,  and,  as  I  argued,  by  taking  the  dis¬ 
order  in  time  I  probably  crushed  it  As 
for  the  fetch,  or  wraith,  which  1  had 
seen,  I  cared  little  about  its  meaning, 
and  would  not  let  my  thoughts  dwell 
upon  it  at  all.  As  I  felt  steady  and 
strong  again,  I,  however,  did  think  with 
some  astonishment  that  my  ancestor 
must  have  had  queer  fancies.  My 
father,  after  he  grew  up,  had  never  seen 
Quarda ;  and  so  it  was  that,  until  I 
came  back  a  stricken  deer,  things  re¬ 
mained  in  his  study  much  as  my  grand- 
sire  left  them. 

After  a  few  days  away  from  the  desk, 


I  laughed  at  my  late  visitation,  looked 
upon  it  as  an  interesting  study  in  physi¬ 
ology,  and  made  two  or  three  notes  by 
way  of  record.  The  effects  so  far  passed 
away  that  I  determined  one  evening, 
after  along  ramble  out  of  doors,  to  have 
another  look  at  that  seven-sided  box, 
and  try  to  find  what  was  inside  it.  I 
got  it  out,  and  went  to  work  upon  it 
much  as  I  had  done  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion.  I  did  not  open  it  ;  but  I,  after 
some  handling,  produced  the  click,  and 
smelled  the  odor  which  I  have  described 
before.  I  was  painfully  conscious,  too, 
of  the  cold  shiver  and  the  feeling  of  hor¬ 
ror.  ”  There  is  only  one  plague  more,” 

I  thought,  ”  and  that  is  the  apparition.” 

I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  there  it  stood  ! 

”  This  is  too  bad,”  I  muttered.  ”  I 
have  not  been  shutting  myself  up  now. 

I  will  stop  this  weakness  and,  quite 
in  a  rage,  I  rose  and  left  the  study.  On 
my  way  down-stairs  I  encountered  my 
man,  whom  I  desired  to  bring  down  to 
the  room  below  [a  book  which  he  would 
find  on  my  desk.  I  had  hardly  waited 
for  him  two  seconds  when  he  entered, 
bringing  the  book  indeed,  but  his  face 
blanched  with  terror  and  his  whole 
frame  trembling  with  affright.  ”  God 
save  us  !”  he  faltered  ;  "  which  is  the 
master  ?  Are  ye  abune,  sir,  or  are  ye 
here  ?” 

It  was  not,  then,  my  physical  condi¬ 
tion  that  was  at  fault.  Other  ejes  had 
seen  the  spectre  as  well  as  mine.  I 
soothed  the  man  as  well  as  I  could,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  light  of  his  fears  ;  but  I 
was  very  uncomfortable  myself.  I  was 
not,  however,  terrified ;  and  after  a 
short  reflection  I  resolved  to  go  to  the 
study  and  face  the  intruder.  I  did  so. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  there  but  the 
usual  furniture  of  the  room. 

That  night  I  took  earnest  counsel 
with  myself  :  all  things  considered,  I 
did  so  dispassionately.  The  conclusion 
I  came  to  was — ist.  That  an  apparition 
haunted  the  study  ;  2d,  That  it  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  wooden 
apparatus  on  which  the  crystal  was  fixed  ; 
3d,  That  it  was  the  copy  of  myself  ; 
4th,  That  it  must  indicate  the  coming 
of  some  accident  to  me ;  5th,  That 
when  it  might  show  itself  again  I  ought 
to  speak  to  it,  and  demand  its  business. 
I  did  not  fear  death  ;  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  boldness  would  do  it. 
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I  would  make  better  acquaintance  with 
thi,s  mystery.  I  would  take  steps  on 
the  morrow. 

The  morrow,  however,  provided  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  own.  My  servants  all  de¬ 
clared  that  they  must  quit  Quarda  forth¬ 
with,  and  I  was  really  in  sore  embarrass¬ 
ment,  which  was  only  got  over  with 
great  difficulty.  Fortunately  only  one 
servant  had  seen  anything.  The  others 
took  their  fright  at  second  hand  from 
him.  If  he  would  stay,  and  moderate 
his  alarm,  the  others  probably  would  also 
be  soothed.  With  much  persuasion, 
and  a  bribe  which  I  could  ill  afford,  I 
at  last  prevailed  upon  the  terrified  fellow 
to  remain. 

This  difficulty  having  been  arranged, 
I  nerved  myself  for  an  encounter  with 
my  other  self.  Having  taken  every 
precaution  against  intrusion,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  I  had  done  on  the  two  former 
occasions,  handling  and  pressing  the 
crystal-crowned  heptagon  until  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  clicking  noise.  Then,  spite 
of  the  odor  and  the  shudder  which  en¬ 
sued,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  eyes  raised, 
and  presently  saw,  come  from  I  know 
not  where,  the  startling  figure  at  a  short 
distance  from  me. 

We  looked  at  each  other — I  and  I — 
sternly  /or  a  moment.  Then  I,  steadily 
I  think,  said  “  Who  are  you  ?  and 
what  do  you  here  ?’’ 

“  You  see  who  I  am,”  answered  the 
appearance.  ”  I  am  here  because  1  was 
summoned.  You  are  the  lineal  heir  of 
Angus  Cameron,  as  he  was  latterly 
called.  Therefore  I  will  assist  you  and 
your  heirs.  What  do  you  require  ?’’ 

The  voice  was  so  exactly  my  voice, 
that  the  answer  seemed  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  I  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  expend  time  in  considering  this  or 
anything  else  except  the  matter  in  hand- 
By  a  sort  of  inspiration  I  saw  clearly 
that  here  was  an  offer  of  aid,  and  that 
my  first  course  should  be  to  secure  that, 
leaving  explanations  and  antecedents  for 
the  present.  I  spoke  again  briefly. 

”  My  property  is  gone  ;  but  the  lady 
whom  I  covet  more  than  wealth  is,  I 
believe,  unmarried.  I  am  very  miser¬ 
able  and  reckless.  Can  you  aid  me  as 
to  the  troubles  which  I  have  named  ?’ ' 

"  Do  not  give  up  your  securities.  Go 
back  to  Edinburgh  and  resume  your 
courtship.” 
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“  Alas  !”  I  answered,  *'  I  wrote  by  the 
last  boat  from  Lerwick  desiring  that  all 
my  stock,  now  almost  valueless,  should 
be  disposed  of.” 

”  Do  as  I  have  said,”  repeated  my 
double  ;  and  immediately  after  he  had 
spoken  I  ceased  to  see  him. 

If  I  had  been  asked  beforehand  how 
I  would  conduct  myself  during  such  an 
interview  as  I  have  recounted,  I  should 
have  said  that  I  would  be  horror- 
stricken,  that  I  should  lose  my  head, 
and  that  I  should  certainly  speak  and 
act  in  a  manner  which  my  subsequent 
calm  judgment  would  pronounce  to  be 
weak  and  little  to  the  purpose.  As  it 
really  happened,  I  felt  collected,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  held  to  the  main  require¬ 
ments  of  my  case  as  shrewdly  as  if  I  had 
had  time  given  me  for  consideration. 
When  the  interview  was  over,  I  thought 
earnestly  how  I  should  act.  This  might 
be  a  delusion  to  lead  me  to  my  end,  or 
into  other  mischief — about  that  I  really 
did  not  care.  Here  was  presented  a 
chance — a  chance  unintelligible  to  me — 
of  in  some  way  bettering  my  condition. 
Any  prudent,  sedate  man  would  simply 
laugh  at  the  whole  fancy — say  that  I  had 
been  mad  or  dreaming,  and  condemn 
•  the  advice  I  had  received  as  inviting  to 
a  wild-goose  chase.  I  could  not  prove 
the  contrary  of  this  ;  but  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  worth  my  while  to  comply  with 
the  directions  I  had  received.  After 
twenty-four  hours’  deliberation  I  de¬ 
cided  that,  happen  what  might,  I  would 
undertake  the  adventure.  Money  was, 
no  doubt,  scarce  with  me  ;  but  there 
were  the  scanty  means  with  which  1  had 
come  to  establish  myself  in  my  forlorn 
retreat  ;  my  city  wardrobe  still  remained 
to  me ;  it  was  but  the  voyage  to  Leith  ; 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  mere  deceit,  I 
could  only  return  ;  the  secret  of  the 
matter  was  ray  own. 

The  announcement  that  I  was  about 
to  return  to  Edinburgh  raised  the  great¬ 
est  surprise  and  excitement  in  the  little 
circle  about  me.  I  had  caused  it  to 
be  understood,  if  I  had  not  positively 
declared,  that  I  had  come  to  Quarda 
for  a  very  long  sojourn  ;  so  this  sudden 
change  of  plans  was  difficult  to  account 
for.  There  had  been  no  arrival  of  let¬ 
ters  for  many  days,  so  that  I  could  not 
pretend  a  sudden  summons  from  friends 
in  the  capital.  1  said  that  I  had  by  the 
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last  packet  desired  to  make  some  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  with  which  I  had.  on 
further  consideration,  seen  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  I  was  going  to  consult  as 
to  further  dispositions  on  the  spot.  But 
this  did  by  no  means  satisfy  my  house* 
hold  and  neighbors.  They  divined  some 
unknown  trouble  ;  and  my  man-servant 
implored  me  with  tears  not  to  sail  the 
seas.  He  had  seen  my  wraith,  he  said, 
and  he  would  never  see  me  again  if  I 
tempted  the  waters.  Maggie,  my  elderly 
cook  and  general  manager,  declared 
that,  ill-fated  as  my  going  was,  I  should 
yet  be  supplied  with  one  great  chance  of 
keeping  alive  ;  and  modified  her  chagrin 
at  my  departure  by  busying  herself  in 
the  preparation  of  her  wonderful  cordial 
— a  remedy  with  which  I  was  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  against  sea-sickness  and  many 
another  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

Spite  of  remarks  and  dissuasions,  I 
left  in  a  small  craft  for  Lerwick,  ar¬ 
rived  there  safely,  and  took  passage  in 
the  very  first  smack  that  sailed  for 
Leith.  The  voyage  was  untroubled, 
and  I  duly  landed  and  proceeded  to 
mine  inn  in  the  city.  My  first  visit 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  in  the  capital  to  whom  I 
had  intrusted  the  disposal  of  my  prop¬ 
erty.  I  expected  to  find  that  the  little 
remnant,  which  had  been  invested  in 
bonds  that  were  greatly  depreciated  on 
account  of  the  long  war,  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  it  was 
with  a  sinking  heart  that  1  met  my 
agent.  To  my  surprise,  however,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  instructions  that  I 
had  transmitted,  and  he  had  taken  no 
recent  step  in  regard  to  my  affairs. 
This  was  p>erplexing,  but,  on  the  whole, 
a  relief.  I  desired  that  my  letter,  when 
it  should  arrive,  might  not  be  acted 
on,  as  I  had  thought  of  another  arrange¬ 
ment  which  I  could  personally  com¬ 
municate  if  it  should  be  worthy  of  adop¬ 
tion. 

After  this  I  made  inquiries  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  on  which  I  could  rely  concerning  the 
subject  which  lay  next  my  heart,  and 
ascertained  that  the  Macleod  family  was 
still  in  the  capital,  and  that  my  beloved 
Aline  remained  single,  though  Captain 
Menzies  was  understood  to  be  still  ad¬ 
vancing  his  pretensions. 

I  knew  now  how  the  land  lay,  and 
saw  that,  at  any  rate,  the  way  was  open 
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to  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  my 
strange  visitor  had  recommended.  But 
of  what  value  was  that  ?  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  forced  me  into  retire¬ 
ment  remained  exactly  as  they  had  been. 

I  no  more  saw  my  way  to  a  happy  issue 
from  them,  than  I  did  when  I  took  the 
resolution  to  bury  myself  in  my  desolate 
patrimony.  Once  more  I  had  returned 
to  the  busy  haunts  of  men  ;  but  for  what 
end  ?  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  confess  that 
I  began  to  feel  something  like  a  precipi¬ 
tate  simpleton,  and  to  think  that  the 
sooner  I  was  away  again  the  better. 
Thoughts  like  this  vexed  me  all  that 
afternoon.  I  could  do  little  except 
brood  on  my  troubles  ;  for  until  I  could 
see  some  reasonable  course  of  action  to 
be  pursued  in  the  metropolis,  1  held 
back  from  renewing  acquaintances,  and 
could  only  wander  about  fretting.  At 
night,  though  without  much  appetite,  1 
ordered  supper,  and  was  obliged,  in 
deference  to  the  custom  of  those  days, 
to  drink  some  wine,  though  I  could  id 
afford  and  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  the  luxury. 

After  the  meal  my  head  began  to 
ache,  and  I  felt  much  indisposed.  It 
was  not  wonderful  that  I  should  be 
somewhat  upset,  for  I  had  endured  a 
considerable  mental  trial,  the  end  of 
which  was  not  yet  in  view,  and  I  had 
given  my  limbs  very  little  rest  since  I 
landed.  I  did  not  fancy  that  1  was 
very  ill,  but  at  the  same  time  knew  well 
that  the  malady  which  1  was  feeling 
ought  to  be  checked  at  once.  There 
were  reasons  why  I  was  most  unwilling 
to  take  medical  advice :  in  the  first 
place,  the  expense  of  it  would  greatly 
exhaust  my  slender  means  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  my  impatience  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  adventure  which  1  had  under¬ 
taken  made  me  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  being  placed  under  restriction  even 
for  a  day  or  two. 

"  A  night’s  rest,”  I  thought,  **  may 
be  a  quite  sufficient  doctor  and  with 
that  idea  came  the  recollection  of  Mag¬ 
gie’s  cordial,  so  carefully  and  thought¬ 
fully  provided  for  such  a  contingency. 
Yes,  of  course,  I  would  take  the  elixir, 
go  to  bed,  and  wake  up  in  the  morning 
(so  I  hoped)  a  sound  man  once  more. 

I  went,  therefore,  off  to  my  chamber, 
and  opened  the  case  in  which  I  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  restorative.  I  had  nut  had 
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the  least  occasion  for  it  on  the  voyage,  could  I  not  summon  my  goblin  adviser 


as  the  weather  was  so  moderate,  and  so 
it  lay  where  I  had  myself  put  it  in  my 
travelling'Case  the  evening  before  1  left 
Quarda.  It  was  soon  brought  to  light, 
and  1  was  proceeding  to  remove  its 
wrappings,  preparatory  to  regaling  my* 
self  with  a  dose,  when  something  in  the 
angularity  and  weight  of  the  bottle 
caused  me  to  take  it  nearer  to  the  light. 
My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  I 
found  that  I  was  handling,  not  Maggie’s 
bottle,  but  the  heptagonal  box  with  the 
crystal !  How  on  earth  could  this  be  ? 
I  could  have  been  on  my  oath  that,  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Quarda,  I  had  put  this  hep¬ 
tagon  away,  and  securely  locked  it  up 
in  a  very  secret  place,  being  apprehen¬ 
sive,  now  that  I  knew  some  of  the 
strange  properties  of  it,  lest  any  one 
should  meddle  with  it.  However,  I 
could  ponder  this  matter  later  ;  for  the 
present,  let  me  find  the  right  package, 
and  take  my  cordial.  But,  wonderful 
to  relate,  no  cordial  was  to  be  found — 
not  though  I  emptied  the  case  from 
which  I  had  drawn  the  heptagon,  and 
then  littered  the  floor  with  almost  every 
article  of  my  baggage.  It  was  a  most 
perplexing  and  annoying  affair.  I  re¬ 
membered  perfectly  having  gone  myself 
for  the  bottle,  and  having  packed  it 
carefully  away. 

On  taking  up  the  heptagon  again  after 
my  rummage,  I  remarked  (which  I  had 
not  done  before)  that  the  crystal  was 
not  unlike  the  top  of  the  stopper  of 
Maggie’s  old-fashioned  bottle,  and  that 
the  two  things  were  in  form  very  sim¬ 
ilar,  though  of  course  the  bottle  was  not 
seven-sided. 

Disappointed  though  I  was  about  the 
medicine,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon 
the  singular  chance,  if  chance  it  were, 
by  which  the  weird  apparatus  had  re¬ 
placed  Maggie’s  bottle.  Could  the  ac¬ 
cident  be  turned  to  any  profitable  ac¬ 
count,  was  the  next  consideration.  The 
excitement  aroused  by  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  the  heptagon,  and  the 
search  which  I  had  made  through  my 
baggage,  had  somehow  a  good  effect  on 
my  condition  :  my  head  did  not  ache  as 
it  before  had  done  and  I  was  far  less 
dull  than  I  had  been  when  I  determined 
to  take  the  cordial.  A  new  idea  pre¬ 
sented  itself  now.  As  the  means  of 
doing  so  were  so  strangely  at  hand. 


as  I  had  before  done,  and  obtain  some 
further  guidance  ?  He  made  no  noise 
on  former  occasions,  and,  as  far  as  my 
experience  could  show,  an  interview 
with  him  might  be  managed  as  simply 
here  as  at  home.  After  some  reflection, 
I  decided  on  tempting  the  ordeal  once 
more  ;  and  once  1  had  come  to  the  res¬ 
olution,  I  was  impatient  for  the  hour 
to  arrive  when  the  house  would  be 
quiet,  and  I  could  carry  it  out. 

As  the  silence  of  night  deepened,  I, 
having  lighted  my  chamber  as  brilliantly 
as  I  could  (for  I  was  unwilling  to  evoke 
remark  by  ordering  an  unusual  array  of 
candles,  and  at  the  same  time  inclined 
to  receive  my  visitor  in  not  too  dim  a 
scene),  extracted  the  heptagon  from  the 
tiunk  in  which  it  had  travelled,  and  set 
myself  to  work  the  charm  as  I  had  done 
before.  It  proved  a  tedious  process  this 
time,  but  I  was  in  too  great  a  strait  to 
be  soon  discouraged  ;  and  after  many 
random  movings  and  pinchings,  I  was 
at  length  rewarded  by  hearing  the  click, 
while  the  pungent  odor  came  forth  in 
seemingly  increased  strength.  I  resisted 
with  all  my  might  the  oppressive  feeling 
which  ensued,  as  in  former  cases,  and 
looked  straight  into  the  space  before  me 
for  the  apparition.  It  was  not  there  ; 
and  after  gazing  for  a  second  or  two,  I 
sighed  at  the  thought  that  my  experi¬ 
ment  had  failed,  and  that  my  embarrass¬ 
ment  would  now  be  serious.  I  rose 
from  my  chair,  changing,  as  I  did  so, 
the  direction  of  my  look.  Ha,  good¬ 
ness  !  what  is  that  ?  My  heart  leaped, 
and  my  knees  gave  way  for  a  moment. 
Then  I  became  conscious  that  the  vis¬ 
itor  whom  I  had  summoned  was  stand¬ 
ing,  not  where  I  had  been  peering  to 
find  him,  but  on  the  far  side  of  the  bed. 
Recovering  myself  by  an  effort,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  use  the  opportunity. 

“You  have  brought  me  here,’  I 
said  ;  “  what  am  I  to  do  ?  You  know 
my  difficulty.’’ 

“  Go  again  to  Forsyth’s,”  answered 
the  figure,  in  my  very  voice  ;  “  don’t  be 
afraid  to  play  once  more  :  return  to  the 
life  you  formerly  led  here.’’ 

I  was  going  to  rejoin,  “  How,  with¬ 
out  money  ?”  but  before  I  could  frame 
my  question  the  spectre  had  vanished. 
There  was  not  much  reassurance  in  his 
new  precepts.  However,  he  did  not 
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seem  to  have  led  me  very  wrong  before, 
and  I  thought  I  might  follow  his  guid¬ 
ance  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 

Amid  my  agitation  and  anxiety  at  the 
interview,  I  had  in  some  way  contrived 
to  remark  that  my  double  had  altered 
his  costume  exactly  as'  I  had  altered 
mine.  On  former  visitations  he  had 
worn  the  rustic  garb  which  I  used  at 
Quarda  ;  now  he  was  clad  as  a  young 
man  of  fashion.  It  was  most  perplex¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  had,  as  it  were,  committed 
myself  to  the  hands  of  a  strange  des¬ 
tiny,  and  I  felt  firm  to  go  through  with 
my  enterprise.  Somehow  I  contrived 
to  get  a  few  hours  of  sound  sleep  ;  and 
on  waking  I  was  again  so  full  of  my 
new  instructions,  that  I  forgot  about 
my  indisposition  of  last  night — it  had, 
in  fact,  passed  away,  and  I  felt  quite 
ready  to  exert  myself.  I  turned  over 
in  my  mind  what  advances  toward  re¬ 
covery  of  my  old  associates  I  could  with 
an  almost  empty  pocket  presume  to 
make  ;  I  determined  that  I  would  see 
Aline,  cost  what  it  might  to  do  so  ;  and 
I  must  make  my  appearance  at  For¬ 
syth’s,  dangerous  as  the  experiment 
seemed,  for  I  had  been  specially  en¬ 
joined  to  be  there.  Forsyth’s,  let  me 
explain,  was  a  club,  frequented  by 
young  men  who  would  in  the  present 
day  be  distinguished  as  “fast.”  (I 
think  we  were  called  “  bloods"  or 
“bucks.”)  It  was  also  noted  for  the 
high  play  that  took  place  there.  Al¬ 
though  I  had  withdrawn  myself  from 
town,  I  had  made  no  formal  retirement 
from  the  club,  and  my  subscription  had 
not  run  out. 

As  soon,  then,  as  I  had  despatched 
breakfast,  I  made  off  to  Forsyth’s,  the 
only  point  in  my  day’s  programme  to 
which  I  could  go  at  so  early  an  hour. 
The  old  porter  seemed  astonished  at  my 
appearing,  but  made  no  remark  except 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  in  town 
again,  and  looking  well.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  the 
morning-room,  and  he  replied  that  I 
would  have  it  all  to  myself,  and  might 
have  my  choice  of  the  newspapers.  In 
former  days  I  should  have  thought  it 
almost  an  impropriety  to  be  seen  there 
before  noon,  but  my  short  country  life 
had  broken  me  a  little  to  thriftier  habits. 
The  rooms  looked  quite  stiff  and  cheer¬ 


less  as  I  entered — indeed,  Forsyth’s  was 
a  model  of  propriety  until  lamps  and 
candles  began  to  put  a  little  freedom 
into  it. 

I  soon  chose  a  journal — news  six  days 
old  was  at  that  period  considered  very 
fresh — and  began  to  examine  the  latest 
accounts  of  what  was  going  on  across 
the  English  Channel.  We  were  then  in 
what  afterward  received  the  name  of 
“  The  Hundred  Days,’’  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Britons  was  excited  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  I  had  barely,  in  my  island  re¬ 
treat,  heard  of  Napoleon’s  sortie  from 
Elba  ;  and  I  had  been  so  downcast  with 
my  own  misfortunes,  that  the  public 
news  which  I  had  heard  had  failed  to 
move  me. 

Once  more  in  the  city,  I  could  no 
longer  remain  quite  callous.  I  plunged 
eagerly  into  the  accounts  of  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  resuscitate  the 
French  Empire,  and  shuddered  at  the 
huge  European  war  which  was  once 
more  showing  “  his  wrinkled  front.” 
Absorbed  as  I  was  in  the  news,  I  scarce 
perceived  the  entrance  into  the  room  of 
another  person,  and  it  was  with  quite  a 
start  that  I  heard  the  new-comer  say, 
“  Cameron,  my  dear  fellow,  is  that 
you  ?  I’m  devilish  glad  to  see  you  ;  and 
I  think  I  must  not  henceforth  scoff  at 
signs  and  visions,  for  by  (so-and-so),  I 
dreamt  this  morning  that  I  saw  you  in 
here,  and,  to  say  truth,  my  early  ap¬ 
pearance  is  the  consequence  of  the 
dream,  for  it  made  me  restless.” 

“  That  is  a  most  polite  way  of  putting 
it.  my  dear  fellow,’  I  returned  :  “  you 
were  so  taken  with  the  bare  possibility 
of  meeting  me,  suggested  by  only  a 
dream,  that  you  broke  through  all  rules 
of  good  society,  and  hazarded  being 
seen  here  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  to 
try  whether  the  blissful  vision  might  be 
realized.” 

“  Raillery  apart,  you  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  wrong,  Cameron.  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  kind  way  in  which  you  be¬ 
haved  to  me  last  year  about  that  gam¬ 
bling  debt.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  settle  it.  But  you 
had  fled,  and  nobody  could  tell  me  your 
address.  When  I  dreamed  to-day,  I 
felt  as  if  a  weight  were  to  l>e  taken  off 
my  mind,  and  I  did  come  hurrying 
down,  regardless  of  all  custom.” 
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“  Wonder*  will  never  cease  !”  I  said. 

“  Fancy  the  hard-headed  Maitland  a 
believer  in  dreams  !” 

"  I  don’t  know  about  believer  in  them 
generally  ;  that’s  rather  strong.  But  I 
was  deeply  impressed,  and  as  you  see, 
the  dream  has  come  true.” 

”  Gate  of  horn,  eh  ?  Wonderful  co¬ 
incidence  !  Dream  something  better 
next  time,  Maitland.” 

”  1  have  laid  myself  open  to  your 
gibes  by  confessing.  No  doubt,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  you  may  have  ex¬ 
perienced  something  that  you  found  it 
hard  to  account  for.  Ah  !  does  that 
touch  you  ?” 

I  suppose  I  changed  color  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  remarks.  How  justly 
be  spoke  I  knew  only  too  well.  My 
own  rashness  at  jesting  on  the  subject 
of  things  supernatural  struck  me  with 
much  force.  Maitland,  full  of  grati¬ 
tude,  would  not  take  advantage  of  my 
confusion,  but  went  back  to  the  subject 
which  occupied  him. 

”  Look  here,  old  fellow  !’’  said  he. 

"  You  behaved  d - d  kindly,  and  I’m 

infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  what  the  amount  is  ?” 

”  Not  exactly,  and  I  don’t  know  for 
the  moment  where  to  find  a  memoran¬ 
dum.  Quite  two  hundred,  I  think.” 

”  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  1  own 
to.  If  that  is  not  right,  we  can  settle 
afterward.  Here  is  the  amount,  and 
many  thanks  with  it” 

“  Oh,  I’m  quite  satisfied,  and  will  cry 
quits,”  1  replied. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  half  hour  to¬ 
gether,  and  separated  with  the  hope  of 
enjoying  more  of  each  other’s  company. 
The  warm-hearted  fellow  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  really  glad  to  see  me,  and  the 
meeting  with  him  raised  in  me  a  feeling 
nearer  to  joy  than  any  that  I  had  ex¬ 
perienced  for  many  a  day.  Distinctly  I 
say  that  the  glow  was  caused  by  his 
friendliness  ;  for  it  was  not  until  aher  I 
left  him  that  I  saw  the  important  effect 
which  the  rencontre  with  him  might  have 
on  my  fortunes.  As  soon  as  1  was  alone 
and  reflected,  my  possession  of  the 
money  which  he  had  paid  me  appeared 
as  wonderful  as  it  was  opportune.  The 
apparition  had  not  answered  me  on  the 
subject  of  money  wherewith  to  carry 
out  his  directions  ;  butlo!  within  twelve 
hours  of  my  short  interview  with  him 


came  this  practical  answer — money  was 
brought  me.  And  it  was  money,  more¬ 
over,  which  I  need  have  no  scruple 
about  accepting  and  using.  No  magic 
coin,  which  might  turn  to  leaves  or 
patches  ;  no  subsidy  obtained  by  ques¬ 
tionable  acts,  which  might,  in  the  long- 
run,  bring  a  curse  with  it  ;  but  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  loan  honestly  and  fairly  made, 
and  almost  forgotten — a  loan  made  be¬ 
fore  I  had  even  thought  of  such  visita¬ 
tions  as  I  had  recently  received.  And 
Maitland  had,  in  some  way,  been  moved 
by  a  dream  to  pay  me  to-day.  Could 
his  dream  be  entirely  independent  of 
the  weird  instructions  which  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  ?  and  was  his  coming  to  my  aid 
in  the  nick  of  time  a  coincidence  only  ? 
It  was  hard  to  think  so. 

The  repayment  of  the  money  was  not 
the  only  happy  event  of  that  day.  For¬ 
tune  (or  somebody  else)  favored  me  with 
a  marked  benevolence  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Now  that  I  had  command  of  a 
little  ready  money,  all  hesitation  was  re¬ 
moved  as  to  becoming  a  visitor  at  Mr. 
Macleod’s  house,  and  delighting  my 
soul  by  seeing  and  admiring  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  1  therefore,  in  the  afternoon,  put 
on  gallant  attire  (still  keeping,  as  I 
hope,  removed  from  dandyism),  and  set 
off  to  call  at  the  house  in  the  High 
Street  which  held  the  choicest  pearl  of 
the  ancient  city.  When  I  was  getting 
near  my  destination,  I  was  aware  of 
two  ladies  coming  on  foot  toward  me, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  felt 
sure,  even  at  a  distance,  that  the  grace¬ 
ful  form  and  gait  of  one  of  them  must 
belong  to  Aline.  It  was  even  so.  As 
the  distance  decreased  between  the  pair 
and  me,  I  recognized  beyond  doubt  the 
lady  on  whom  my  heart  was  Axed.  Her 
companion  was  Mrs.  Fergus  Fraser,  a 
widow  lady  whom  I  used  to  know  well- 
I  could  scarcely  have  designed  a  more 
eligible  meeting,  if  I  had  been  commis- 
sioucd  to  choose  ;  for  Mrs.  Fraser  was 
a  fast  friend  of  mine,  and  had,  I 
thought,  often  helped  me  against  my 
rival. 

My  unheralded  appearance  took  Aline 
quite  off  her  guard.  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  gratified  at  the  confusion  which 
she  exhibited  on  meeting  me.  After 
the  inquiries  usual  on  such  occasions,  1 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  turn  and 
escort  her  and  her  friend  on  their  walk. 
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They  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  a 
fair  afternoon  to  go  shopping  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  observation  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  that  agreeable  day,  the  shop¬ 
ping  was  all  Mrs.  Fraser's.  That  lady 
made  certainly  many  incursions  into 
shops,  and  did  not  hurry  to  come  out 
again,  one  result  of  this  repetition  of 
lucky  accidents  being  that  Aline  and  I 
were  frequently  left  together.  I  used 
my  privilege  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  and 
obtained  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  state 
of  things  in  what  I  may  call  the  theatre 
of  war.  Captain  Menzies  was,  as  I  was 
grieved  to  find,  stilt  in  high  favor  with 
Mr.  Macleod,  though  many  other  •peo¬ 
ple  knew  that  he  was  losing  much 
money  by  play  ;  that  he  was  addicting 
himself  to  intemperance,  and  was  be¬ 
coming  a  most  disagreeable  acquaint¬ 
ance  There  was  no  reason  to  think 
that  I  would  be  objected  to  as  a  visitor 
at  the  house,  and  T  perceived  that,  as 
a  dancing  paitntr  and  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  (that  was  the  way  in  which 
the  relation  was  explained  to  me),  I 
might  hope  to  be  restored  to  my  former 
position.  Aline  told  me  of  many  enter¬ 
tainments  which  were  likely  soon  to  be 
given,  and  rather  hinted  that  she  would 
be  pleased  if  I  could  contrive  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  guests.  It  was  the 
most  cheering  afternoon  that  I  had 
known  for  a  very  long  time. 

As  my  return  became  known  to  one 
old  acquaintance  after  another,  invita¬ 
tions  found  their  way  to  me  of  which  I 
was  not  slow  to  avail  myself.  My  re¬ 
appearance  was  an  offence  to  Captain 
Menzies,  at  which  that  gallant  person 
did  not  conceal  his  resentment.  His 
manner  to  me  was  repulsive  ;  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  me  an  ill 
turn  ;  and  if  ever  I  approached  Aline  in 
his  presence,  he,  without  ceremony,  in¬ 
terrupted  our  conference,  and  acted  as 
if  he  had  a  right  to  overlook  and  regu¬ 
late  her  conduct.  On  one  occasion,  at 
a  large  ball,  he,  being,  as  I  think,  much 
flushed  with  wine,  made  himself  espe¬ 
cially  disagreeable.  I  danced  with  Aline 
two  dances  early  in  the  evening.  He, 
vastly  angry  at  her  accepting  me,  en¬ 
deavored  to  break  the  engagement,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  had  promised  him  for 
those  country-dances.  She  behaved 
with  spirit  in  the  matter,  and  let  me  lead 
her  off  to  her  place.  He  could  hardly 


annoy  me  while  she  was  my  partner,  but 
afterward  he  took  occasion  more  than 
once  to  be  uncivil  ;  and  but  that  I  felt 
myself  to  stand  much  higher  in  her  good 
graces  than  he  did,  and  so  was  in  com¬ 
placent  mood,  I  could  hardly  have  re¬ 
frained  from  quarrelling  with  him. 
From  that  ball  I  went  away  in  high 
spirits,  after  putting  Aline  into  her 
chair.  It  did  not  detract  from  my  de¬ 
sire  to  win  her  that,  if  I  could  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  do  so,  I  should  bitterly 
disappoint  and  enrage  this  surly  fellow. 
It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  an  affair 
of  some  sort  between  us  could  for  long 
be  averted. 

While  I  was  thus  returning  to  my  place 
in  society,  I  rather  went  back  also  to  an 
old  habit.  I  think  I  could,  and  would, 
have  refrained  from  again  taking  to  it  ; 
but  the  direction  of  the  strange  adviser, 
under  whom  I  was  acting  and  certain¬ 
ly  not  losing  ground,  was  to  return  to 
it.  I  mean  the  play  at  Forsyth’s,  in 
which  I  had  been  very  cautiously  in¬ 
dulging  since  the  day  when  Maitland 
handed  me  the  money.  Now  there  was 
something  remarkable  in  my  doings  in 
this  direction.  I  was  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  if  I  had  been  staking  large 
sums,  which  I  was  not,  I  might  in  a  few 
evenings  have  recovered  much  of  the 
losses  which  had  driven  me  from  fash¬ 
ionable  society.  I  said  once  or  twice 
to  Maitland  that  his  money  had  been  a 
fairy  gift,  and  my  luck,  since  he  handed 
it  to  me,  had  completely  changed. 

And  so  things  remained  for  a  little 
time. 

Then  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
received  a  startling  derangement  through 
the  sudden  arrival  of  news  that  a  great 
victory  had  been  won  by  the  Allied 
army  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  reac¬ 
tion  which  this  occasioned,  after  the 
sickening  alarm  which  had  prevailed 
when  it  became  known  that  Napoleon 
was  once  more  prosecuting  his  devilish 
designs  in  Europe,  was  almost  intoxi¬ 
cating.  People  gave  loose  to  their  joy 
without  stint,  and  idleness  and  revelry 
were  for  a  time  entirely  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  excite¬ 
ment  that  I  called  one  day  on  the  agent 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned  as  the 
man  to  whom  I  had  intrusted  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  certain  securities.  He  chanced 
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to  be  at  his  desk,  and  received  me  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  warm 
congratulations,  observing  that  it  was 
lucky  for  me  that  my  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  reached  him  in  due  course, 
as  the  glorious  victory  had  now  trebled 
the  value  of  my  property.  I  learned 
from  him,  moreover,  that  the  missing 
mail'vessel  had  at  length  turned  up. 
Her  non-arrival  had  been  caused  by  a 
furious  gale  which  she  encountered, 
after  two-thirds  of  her  voyage  had  been 
accomplished  in  favorable  weather.  She 
had  been  much  damaged,  and  compelled 
to  refit  before  proceeding.  The  cargo 
was  so  disturbed  in  the  storm,  that  the 
mail-bag  could  not  for  many  days  be 
found,  and  when  discovered  it  could 
only,  with  great  difficulty  and  after  long 
delay,  be  forwarded  by  land,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  resources  of  the  little 
port  where  the  ship  had  found  shelter. 
The  time  of  her  meeting  with  bad 
weather  coincided  strangely  with  that  of 
a  certain  advice  which  I  had  received 
to  return  from  Quarda  to  Edinburgh  ! 

Very  soon  after  this,  the  whole  city 
was  one  afternoon  put  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  Napoleon  had  been  taken  by  one 
of  our  cruisers.  It  was  premature,  but 
we  remained  for  quite  two  days  under 
the  impression  that  the  dreaded 
'*  Boney”  was  in  our  hands,  and  not 
likely  to  slip  out  of  them  again  ;  and 
we  rejoiced  accordingly.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  its  arrival,  the  streets  were  liter¬ 
ally  full  of  people  discussing  the  most 
important  event,  and  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  terrible  war  being  at 
length  really  over. 

•  I  remember  the  evening  well,  for  to 
me  it  was  a  very  eventful  one.  It  did 
not  become  dark  till  near  ten  o'clock, 
bi^  a  party  of  men,  all  of  whom  had 
grown  tired  of  the  crowded  streets, 
found  their  way  into  Forsyth’s  some¬ 
where  about  seven  o’clock.  When  the 
great  event  had  been  talked  over  and 
over,  we  being  all  in  high  spirits,  a 
number  of  us  decided  to  begin  at  once 
to  play.  We  shut  out  the  daylight, 
lighted  the  chandeliers,  and  went  very 
briskly  at  our  amusement. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  most  readily 
voted  for  the  game.  My  dinner  had 
been  taken  with  one  or  two  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  we  had  drunk  pretty  freely 


to  the  health  of  the  gallant  sailors  whom 
we  believed  to  have  captured  our  once 
potent  enemy.  By  this  means  I  had 
lost  the  coolness  and  caution  with  which 
I  had  attended  the  gaming-table  ever 
since  my  return  to  town.  And  yet,  as 
sometimes  happens  with  men  who  have 
become  a  little  elevated,  I  was  strangely 
cautious  on  a  point  which  probably 
would  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
very  few  men  at  such  a  lime.  After 
dinner  it  kept  recurring  to  my  mind 
that  I  was  now  almost  invariably  a  win¬ 
ner,  and  that  if  I  should  attempt  to 
carry  home  a  sum  of  any  magnitude 
while  there  were  such  crowds  in  the 
streets,  1  might  be  robbed.  So  pertina¬ 
cious  was  this  idea  that,  before  going  to 
Forsyth’s,  I  proceeded  to  my  own  apart¬ 
ments  and  loaded  and  pocketed  a  small 
pistol.  This,  though  I  was  moved  to 
it  by  wine  rather  than  by  reason,  was  an 
action  of  some  moment,  as  will  appear. 

My  run  of  luck  had  made  me  confi¬ 
dent,  and  my  pleasant  dinner  had  not 
tended  to  make  the  confidence  less.  I 
may  have  begun  gently  with  my  stakes, 
but  the  moderation  did  not  last  long. 
Fortune  favored  me,  as  she  had  often 
done  of  late,  and  I  was  soon  ready  for 
heavy  ventures.  To  complete  my 
abandonment  of  self-control.  Captain 
Menzies  appeared  at  the  table,  evidently 
in  a  very  bad  humor.  The  sight  of  my 
winnings  doubled  his  ferocity.  He 
made  envious  remarks  about  them,  and 
joined  himself  in  the  play  in  order  to 
turn  the  tables  ;  but  I  still  kept  my  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  had  already  won  consider¬ 
ably,  and  I  now  won  more. 

The  animus  of  Captain  Menzies  was 
so  manifest,  and  he  so  betrayed  his  de¬ 
sire  that  I  should  lose,  that  the  rest  of 
the  company,  fearing  a  quarrel,  with¬ 
drew  one  by  one  from  the  game,  and 
left  it  a  duel,  as  it  were,  between  Men¬ 
zies  and  me.  Of  course  most  of  them 
knew  of  our  rivalry  in  another  field  ; 
and  so  they  stood  as  onlookers,  and 
made  jokes  as  we  players  grew  hot  with 
gambling  rage.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  my  good-luck  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
sisted.  I,  knowing  that  I  had  netted 
something  handsome,  wished  to  secure 
it,  and  was  moderate.  Menzies  was  for 
a  time  furious,  and  would  have  reck¬ 
lessly  increased  the  stakes  had  I  not  ob¬ 
jected.  He  seemed  at  last  to  allow  that 
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I  had  been  right  in  keeping  the  play 
within  reasonable  bounds — indeed  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  my 
caution  alone  saved  him  from  being 
utterly  ruined. 

Whether  it  may  have  been  the  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  him  of  this  truth  or  not  that 
caused  his  manner  to  change  I  cannot 
tell,  but,  certes,  he  abated  much  of  his 
ferocity  toward  the  end  of  our  contest, 
and  at  last  became  quite  polite,  affect¬ 
ing  gayety,  and  even  making  jests  on  his 
ill-luck.  When  we  finished  I  was  much 
felicitated  on  my  success, — Maitland 
and  one  or  two  others  admonishing  me 
sotio  voce  that  the  omen  was  good  as  re¬ 
garded  a  matter  nearer  ray  heart,  and 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

We  had  commenced  playing  so  early 
that  now,  when  we  were  fatigued  with 
it,  the  night  was  not  far  advanced.  I 
was  taking  some  refreshment  previous 
to  moving  homeward,  when  Captain 
Menzies  came  up  to  me  and  said  that 
members  who  had  lately  come  in  de¬ 
clared  the  streets  to  be  still  full  of  ex¬ 
cited  people,  who,  if  not  exactly  riotous, 
were  extravagantly  jubilant.  He  there¬ 
fore  proposed  that,  as  we  were  both  to 
travel  in  the  same  direction,  it  might  be 
safer  for  us  to  go  together  through  the 
crowd.  As  I  knew  myself  to  be  worth 
robbing,  I  thought  there  might  be  good 
sense  in  this  arrangement,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  it  would  vex  me  with  a  distaste¬ 
ful  companion.  After  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  I  assented — 1  could  hardly 
do  otherwise. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  the  Captain  said, 
*’  be  so  good  as  to  wait  for  me  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  the  lobby.  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  steward.  As  soon  as  I 
have  seen  him  we  will  start.” 

He  went  off  to  the  offices  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  I  proceeded  to  the 
lobby.  More  than  twice  the  two  min¬ 
utes  elapsed  while  I  waiter^  there,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  my  promised  com¬ 
panion.  During  the  brief  period,  I  had 
been  thinking  that  a  man  like  Menzies, 
although  he  was  unusually  amiable  at 
this  moment,  was  really  no  protection, 
and  might  be  the  reverse.  If  any  little 
conireiemps  should  occur  from  among 
the  idlers  in  the  street,  he  would  be 
quite  likely  to  make  a  row  ;  and  I  really 
did  not  feel  the  slightest  confidence  that 
he  would  give  me  any  help  if  we  should 


be  set  upon,  although  he  would  expect 
me  to  aid  him  with  all  my  might.  These 
feelings  being  uppermost,  I  resolved 
that  if  the  gallant  captain  did  not  apr 
pear  in  two  minutes  more,  I  would  try 
the  home  passage  by  myself.  t 

He  did  not  show  within  the  prescribed 
time,  and  so  1  set  forth.  There  were 
large  crowds  of  people  collected  about, 
but  I  don’t  think  many  of  them  were  in 
a  mischievous  humor,  although  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  frolicsome,  and  treated  me 
to  some  rather  broad  jokes.  Coming  at 
last  to  a  space  which  was  comparatively 
deserted,  and  where  I  saw  an  empty 
chair,  I  got  into  the  latter,  desiring  the 
chairmen  to  take  me  by  as  quiet  by¬ 
streets  as  they  could  find  to  my  apart¬ 
ments.  As  I  was  swung  along,  I 
thought  that  Menzies  might  have  some¬ 
thing  disagreeable  to  say  about  my  hav¬ 
ing  gone  off  alone  ;  but  I  really  did  not 
care.  He  had  not  kept  time,  and  I 
should  be  very  short  with  him  if  he 
should  pretend  to  be  aggrieved.  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  home  without  accident,  and 
preceded  to  bestow  my  winnings  in  a 
place  of  safety. 

This  done,  my  mind  was  at  ease. 
My  feeling  toward  the  crowds  was  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  now  that  I  had  no 
property  about  my  person  ;  and  I  even 
felt  disposed  to  go  out  among  them, 
and  observe  how  they  were  amusing 
themselves.  Before  doing  so,  I  drew 
the  watch  from  my  fob,  unpinned  my 
brooch,  and  took  from  my  breast-pocket 
the  little  pistol,  which,  as  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  I  had  from  a  prompting  of 
prudence  taken  to  the  club.  But,  on 
second  thoughts,  I  did  not  leave  the 
weapon  behind  me.  It  might  be  useful 
on  such  a  night ;  and  so  having  looked 
to  the  priming,  and  satisfied  myself  that 
it  was  ready  for  service,  I  returned  the 
pistol  to  my  pocket,  and  issued  forth. 

There  were  bands  of  music  in  many 
places  braying  forth  “  Rule  Britannia”  ; 
singers  were  performing  **  The  Battle  of 
the  Nile,”  “Tom  Tough,”  and  other 
nautical  ballads,  the  people  joining  in 
chorus.  Then,  as  if  remembering  that 
a  souvenir  or  two  wholly  Caledonian 
would  be  a  pleasant  variety,  they  shout¬ 
ed  approval  of  “  The  Black  Watch” 
and  "  Hey,  Johnny  Coup.”  Here  and 
there  the  members  of  some  guild  or 
fraternity  marched  about  with  torches 
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and  banners.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens  were  in  groups,  talking  over 
the  momentous  event  which  they  sup* 
posed  to  have  taken  place,  and  cidculat* 
ing  the  consequences  to  Europe,  to 
France,  to  the  British  Isles,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  good  city  of  Edinburgh.  I 
need  scarcely  offer  an  explanation  of  my 
making  my  way,  little  by  little,  to  Mr. 
Macleod’s  house,  near  which  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  there  was  not  much 
excitement.  Satisfied  that  there  was  no 
cause  there  for  alarm,  I  wandered  into 
some  of  the  cross  streets  of  the  neigh* 
borhood,  getting  my  head  cool  as  I  did 
so,  and  endeavoring  to  produce  the 
kind  of  healthy  fatigue  that  conduces  to 
sound  sleep. 

After  a  time  I  was  in  a  quarter  which 
1  did  not  know,  and  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  over-respectable,  so  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  retreat  to  a  less  suspicious 
region,  when  suddenly  a  tumult  of  some 
kind  compelled  my  attention.  A  gentle 
man  (so  he  appeared  by  his  dress)  came 
at  a  quick  pace  along  the  street,  follow¬ 
ed  by  some  half  dozen  men  in  sailors’ 
costume,  who  were  shouting  CifsA  or 
APCosh,  and  mixing  the  name  with  such 
expressions  as  “  swindler,”  ”  Damn 
him,  old  villain,  we’ll  pay  him  now  !” 
On  the  person  pursued  coming  near  to 
sne,  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Macleod, 
Aline’s  father  ;  but  there  was  little  time 
to  think  then  about  his  identity,  for  the 
two  foremost  sailors  were  upon  him, 
seized  his  person,  and  threw  him  down. 
What  further  ruffianism  they  might  have 
been  guilty  of  I  know  not,  but  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  stop  them,  and  clear 
that  I,  being  one  against  odds,  could  do 
80  by  only  one  means.  I  drew  my  pis¬ 
tol,  fired,  and  disabled  one  sailor,  which 
action  rather  startled  the  assailant  who 
was  next  him.  ”  What  the  deuce  do 
you  mean  ?”  I  said,  taking  advantage 
of  the  little  shock  which  my  pistol  had 
created  ;  ”  are  you  going  to  murder 
this  gentleman  ?” 

”  Gentleman  be  d - d,”  replied  the 

other  who  had  assaulted  Mr.  Macleod. 
”  Old  M'Cosh  is  nothing  but  a  cheat 
that  sucks  the  blood  of  poor  sail¬ 
ors.”  I 

”  There  is  no  M’Cosh  here,”  I  re¬ 
torted.  ”  This  is  a  gentleman  named 
Macleod  who  lives  in  the  High  Street, 
and  is  a  friend  of  mine.  You  have  made 


an  awkward  mutake.  Help  me  to  lift 
him  up.” 

Most  of  the  sailors  were  clustering 
about  the  man  whom  I  had  wounded. 
The  one  whom  I  addressed  seemed 
rather  disconcerted.  Perhaps  he  fancied 
that  I  had  another  pistol  ready  ;  at  any 
rate  he  became  calmer,  and  gave  a  hand 
toward  assisting  Mr.  Macleod,  who  had 
not  risen.  As  we  got  him  on  his  feet 
and  made  him  lean  against  a  porch,  I 
said,  ”  Tell  them  your  name,  sir ;  I 
fancy  they  have  made  a  mistake.” 

”  My  name  is  Macleod,”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  feebly. 

As  this  agreed  with  what  I  had  said, 
the  fellow  saw  that  they  had  made  a 
mess  of  it.  Presently  a  passenger,  at¬ 
tracted  by  our  group,  came  up,  and 
called  out,  ”  Mr.  Macleod  !  can  that  be 
you,  sir  ?  What  on  earth  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ?” 

The  sailor  now  seemed  disposed  to 
back  out  of  the  affair  if  he  could.  See¬ 
ing  that  they  had  been  avenging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  wrong  person,  and  that 
punishment  was  likely  to  follow  their 
prank,  I  took  no  further  notice  of  him, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  the  man  who  had 
recognized  Mr.  Macleod,  began  to  pilot 
the  latter  toward  his  home.  The  chair¬ 
men  were,  I  presume,  amusing  them¬ 
selves  and  discussing  the  news,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  not  a  chair  could 
be  seen  ;  and  perhaps  this  was  as  well, 
since  the  old  gentleman  was  but  little 
injured,  and  the  effort  required  to  make 
his  way  home  on  foot,  I  think,  restored 
his  equanimity  more  quickly  and  effect¬ 
ually  than  any  other  process  would  have 
done.  As  we  went  along  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  conversed,  but  he  kept 
making  short  exclamations,  such  as, 
**  The  villains  would  have  murdered 
me, — they  would  ;  I  could  see  they 
were  set  upon  bloodshed.”  ”  Mr. 
Cameron,  I  owe  my  life  to  you.  You’ve 
proved  yourself  a  faithful  ally.”  ”  I’ll 
not  forget  it, — no,  never.”  ”  How 
that  savage  seized  me  !  I  gave  myself 
for  lost.’  ”  Heaven  be  thanked  over 
and  over,  but  you  helped  me  nobly, 
sir.”  ”  Did  ye  not  shoot  one  of  the 
bloodthirsty  wretches  ?” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  brought 
us  to  his  door.  Aline,  who  had,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  looked  for  him  earlier,  came  anx¬ 
iously  into  the  hall  to  meet  him.  She, 
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of  course,  perceived  that  something  was 
amiss  ;  but  I  assured  her  that  her  father, 
though  he  had  had  great  cause  for  alarm, 
was  uninjured,  and  that  a  little  test  aud 
refreshment  would  soon  restore  him.  As 
she  was  a  sensible  girl,  she  accepted 
this  assurance,  and  addressed  herself  to 
setting  him  at  his  ease  and  administer¬ 
ing  restoratives,  instead  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  demanding  an  explanation. 
The  affair  became  clearer  in  a  very  little 
time.  The  citiz'en  who  had  aided  in 
conducting  the  ill-used  gentleman  home, 
took  his  leave  when  he  saw  him  safe  in 
the  hands  of  his  household  ;  and  I 
would  have  done  the  same,  had  not  Mr. 
Macleod  particularly  desired  me  to  re¬ 
main.  After  a  short  while  he  recovered 
his  self-possession,  and  told  us  that  he 
had  made  his  way  into  regions  almost 
unknown  to  him,  in  consequence  of  a 
summons,  put  porting  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  urgenc>,  which  he  had  received  from 
an  old  Highlandman — a  Macleod,  in 
fact,  from  Skye.  He  had  befriended 
this  ancient  person  for  many  years,  and 
could  not  now  forsake  him  in  distress, 
or  possibly  at  the  point  of  death. 
Therefore,  inconvenient  as  the  day  was, 
and  impossible  as  he  found  it  to  hire  a 
conveyance,  he  had  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  old  man’s  home.  The  elder  was 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety  when 
he  arrived,  but  not,  as  it  proved,  on  his 
own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
visitor.  He  was,  it  seemed,  a  seer,  and 
he  had  had  warning  of  a  great  danger 
which  impended  over  his  benefactor  and 
clansman.  No  time,  he  thought,  should 
be  lost  in  communicating  the  imminence 
of  this  peril  ;  he  was  unable  from  rheum¬ 
atism  to  walk,  and  therefore  he  had 
pressed  Mr.  Macleod  to  go  to  him. 
The  peril,  as  things  turned  out,  was 
created  by  the  gentleman’s  compliance 
with  the  summons. 

On  his  way  back,  which  he  was  pur¬ 
suing  very  leisurely,  Mr.  Macleod  heard 
on  a  sudden  a  man  call  out,  “  As  sure 
as  death,  there’s  that  false  old  devil,  old 
M’Cosh  !  He’ll  have  been  at  more  of 
his  iniquitous  work — and  on  such  a 
day,  too  !”  Presently  a  woman’s  voice 
put  in,  “  Is  that  the  scandalous  old 
rogue?”  and  presently  he  found  that 
people  were  gathering  about  him,  mak¬ 
ing  abusive  remarks,  getting  louder  and 
louder  with  their  tongues,  and  assuming 


a  most  threatening  manner.  When  he 
found  that  he  was  the  object  of  their 
scurrility,  he  attempted  to  say  to  those 
nearest  to  him  that  he  was  a  stranger 
there,  and  they  must  be  mistaking  him 
for  another  person.  But  close  to  him 
there  happened  to  stalk  a  shrew  who, 
directly  he  opened  his  mouth  to  remon¬ 
strate,  set  up  a  savage  yell  which 
drowned  his  voice  ;  and,  clapping  her 
hands  as  if  setting  on  a  pack  of  dogs, 
she  exhorted  the  mob  to  tar  and  feather 
him.  Hereupon  he  quickened  his  pace  ; 
and  thinking  he  perceived  a  broader 
street  in  front  of  him,  travel  sing  that  in 
which  they  were,  he  made  a  run  for  it. 
This  excited  his  tormentors  more  highly 
than  before.  They  gave  chase,  and 
burst  with  him  into  the  wider  thorough¬ 
fare,  which  was  the  one  in  which  I  was 
strolling,  and  where  I  became  a  witness 
of  his  danger. 

“  Papa,’^’  said  Aline,  when  he  had 
given  this  account  of  himself,  ”  was 
there  not  some  other  occasion  on  which 
you  were  confounded  with  somebody 
named  M’Cosh  ?” 

“There  was,”  replied  her  father; 
“  and,  I  think,  more  than  one.  The 
man  is  a  contractor  for  some  supply  to 
the  shipping,  and,  moreover,  a  bailie. 
How  he  and  I  come  to  resemble  each 
other  I  cannot  imagine,  but  there  must 
be  a  resemblance.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering,  or 
more  gratifying  to  me,  than  the  terms 
in  which  he,  speaking  to  his  daughter, 
acknowledged  the  value  of  the  assistance 
which  he  had  that  night  received  from 
me.  I  thought  he  would  never  have 
done  with  his  praises,  when  he  was  at 
length  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Captain  Menzies.  That  gentleman,  as 
he  came  in  and  made  his  salutation,  told 
them  he  had  not  been  able  to  retire  to 
rest  after  a  day  of  such  bustle  without 
ascertaining  that  they  were  safe  and 
sound.  He,  clearly,  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Macleod’s  adventure,  and  he  was 
talking  on  in  his  awkward  pompous  way, 
when  suddenly  he  literally  gasped, 
turned  pale,  and  staggered.  He  had 
not  before  vouchsafed  a  look  toward 
me,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  sight  of  me 
that  produced  such  emotion  in  him  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  spectre  rise.  After  a 
moment  the  man  attempted  to  speak  to 
me,  and  literally  was  unable  to  articu- 
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late.  Whether  he  intended  to  reproach 
me  for  not  waiting  for  him  in  Forsyth’s 
lobby,  I  know  not,  for  he  never  spoke 
at  all.  Finally,  after  exhibiting  the 
most  inexplicable  emotion,  he  fled  from 
the  room,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared, 
from  the  house,  leaving  everybody  quite 
horrified  by  his  conduct.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  attack,  I,-  seeing  that  some¬ 
thing  was  greatly  troubling  and  incapaci¬ 
tating  him, went  toward  him  with  a  view 
of  rendering  assistance  ;  but  his  dis¬ 
order  seemed  to  be  so  intensified  by  my 
propinquity,  that  the  greatest  service  I 
could  render  was  to  keep  out  of  his  sight. 

Mr.  Macleod  seemed  quite  stunned 
while  the  strange  scene  was  going  on  ; 
and  Aline  was  so  terrified  by  the  man's 
irrational  violence,  that  she  could  only 
clasp  her  hands  wildly,  and  attach  her¬ 
self  closely  to  her  father's  chair.  The 
disturbance,  fortunately,  did  not  last 
long  ;  and  the  creator  of  it  having  stag¬ 
gered  from  the  room,  I  was  able  to  say 
a  few  words  tending  to  throw  some  light 
on  what  had  happened.  I  first  entreated 
Miss  Macleod  to  be  seated  and  calm 
herself,  and  then  told  of  the  excited 
state  in  which  Captain  Menzies  had 
shown  himself  at  Forsyth’s  some  hours 
ago,  of  his  severe  losses  there,  and  of 
the  probability  that,  after  we  separated, 
he  had  again  resorted  to  the  bottle  for 
support.  As  to  his  paroxysm  having 
apparently  been  brought  on  by  the  sight 
of  me,  I  mentioned  how  we  had  last 
parted  on  unusually  amicable  terms  ; 
but  I  added  that  my  form  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  associated  with  his  losses,  and 
if  he  had  been  drinking  again  to  excess 
since  they  occurred,  a  new  fury  might 
have  raged  within  him  on  meeting  one 
so  intimately  connected  with  his  mis¬ 
fortune.  If  this  were  not  the  correct 
explanation,  it  was  the  best  I  had  to 
offer. 

We  had  soon  done  with  the  untoward 
incident.  Mr.  Macleod  was  glad  to  re¬ 
turn  to  comments  on  his  own  adven¬ 
tures  ;  and  he  extolled  the  service  which 
I  had  rendered  him  rather  beyond  what 
my  modesty  could  bear.  I  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  if  I  was  to  be  praised  to  my 
face,  it  was  delightful  to  be  praised  in 
face  of  Aline  also — and  by  her  own 
father,  too,  who  of  old  could  find  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  depreciatory  remarks 
and  cold  looks  for  me. 


JuJy, 

The  man  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
does  not  understand  how  I  made  use  of 
this  happy  opportunity  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  Miss  Macleod.  She  did 
not  show  the  least  repugnance  to  being 
propitiated  ;  and  the  little  visit,  brief  as 
it  was,  was  more  delightful  than  any 
that  I  had  ever  paid  at  that  house. 
For  myself,  I  could  feel  neither  fatigue 
nor  heaviness  ;  I  could  have  stayed  up 
all  night  enjoying  the  fairy  favors  which 
had  so  suddenly  bestowed  themselves 
upon  me.  But  I  knew  that  Mr.  Macleod 
required  rest  after  his  adventures,  and  I 
thought,  too,  that  Aline’ s  nerves  had 
had  trial  enough  to  make  a  night’s  rest 
very  desirable  for  her.  Therefore  I 
magnanimously  insisted  0|>on  taking  my 
leave,  and  did  so,  receiving  again  warm 
expressions  of  good-will,  and  permission 
to  call  in  the  morning  to  make  inquiries. 

I  had  had,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted, 
a  sufficiently  trying  day.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that,  spite  of  the  pleas¬ 
urable  things  which  my  mind  had  to 
feed  upon,  I  managed  to  sleep  soundly. 
But  my  dreams  were  as  rosy  as  my  wak¬ 
ing  thoughts  ;  Aline’s  beauteous  form 
pervaded  the  beatific  visions,  her  smile 
gave  light  to  every  scene  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  improved  prospect  that  I 
was  waking  to,  I  almost  reproached  the 
dog-day  rays  which  put  an  end  to  the 
delicious  enchantment 

I  did  not  rise  early,  so  that  by  the 
time  I  had  breakfasted  it  was  scarcely 
too  early  to  proceed  to  the  High  Street 
and  make  my  inquiries  ;  so  I  was  spared 
even  the  pangs  of  a  lover’s  impatience. 
The  streets  were  now  almost  empty,  the 
late  crowds  being  for  the  most  part  em¬ 
ployed  in  sleeping  off  their  excitement. 
It  was  going  to  be  another  blazing  day  ; 
but  what  cared  I  if  it  had  been  equato¬ 
rial  ?  It  would  have  required  a  large  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  external  troubles  to  dash 
my  joy.  How  different  was  the  light  on 
everything  in  nature  from  that  which 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  as  I 
made  this  same  excursion  on  previous 
occasions  !  Then  gloom,  doubt,  and  a 
heavy  heart ;  now  radiance,  exultation, 
rapture  !  I  had,  however,  amid  my 
transports,  discretion  sufficient  to  make 
me  remember,  now  and  then,  that  the 
battle  was  yet  to  win  ;  and.  altered  as 
things  were  for  the  better,  the  time  had 
not  come  for  taking  my  armor  off. 
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Aline  Macleod  had  risen  betimes,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fatigue  of  last  evening. 

I  ventured  to  hope  that  she  expected  an 
early  visit  from  me,  and  had  resolved 
that  I  should  not  be  disappointed.  She 
received  me  as  kindly  as  I  could  have 
desired  ;  but  I  perceived,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  her,  a  look  of  anxiety,  and  a  rest¬ 
lessness  of  manner  which  surprised  and 
indeed  alarmed  me.  To  my  inquiries 
after  her  health  and  after  that  of  her 
father,  she  gave  satisfactory  answers  ; 
still  I  feared  that  something  was  vexing 
her,  and  I  said  so. 

“  There  is  nothing  affecting  myself 
specially,  but  of  course  this  news  is  very 
disturbing.” 

"  What  ?”  I  said.  “  Is  there  further 
news  ?  Has  Napoleon  escaped  from  our 
ships  ?” 

”  I  am  not  alluding  to  war  news,  but 
to  the  strange  and  sad  things  that  have 
come  to  light  in  the  city  this  morning.” 

”  I  am  ashamed.  Miss  Macleod,  to  be 
so  ignorant ;  but  I  did  not  waste  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  hearing  or  reading  news,  so 
eager  was  I  to  ascertain  that  you  had 
not  suffered  from  the  events  of  last 
night.” 

Aline  simply  bent  her  head  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  my  anxiety  on  her  ac¬ 
count  as  she  replied,  ”  There  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  story  going  about  which  states  that 
Captain  Menzies  was  last  night  engaged 
in  some  affray,  and  that  he  has  wounded 
Bailie  M'Cosh,  the  very  man  for  whom 
my  father  was  mistaken.  I  hear  that  he 
is  actually  in  custody.” 

**  VVell,'*  I  replied,  ”  when  he  left  us 
last  night  he  seemed  likely  enough  to  do 
something  indiscreet.  But  what  can 
possibly  have  thrown  him  in  the  way  of 
this  M'Cosh  ?” 

”  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
affair,”  answered  Aline,  ”  it  took  place 
before  he  came  here  and  showed  such 
excitement.” 

”  In  that  case,”  I  said,  ”  it  must  have 
happened  just  after  he  left  Forsyth’s, 
and  officers  must  have  been  in  search  of 
him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  here.” 

We  soon  heard  plenty  more  of  this 
strange  matter.  Several  different  ac¬ 
counts  obtained  some  currency,  but  the 
story,  as  it  survived  investigation,  was 
this  :  The  Bailie  M'Cosh  had,  on  the 
evening  previous,  not  chosen  to  return 
home  by  his  usual  route  (which  would 


have  taken  him  over  the  very  ground 
where  poor  Mr.  Macleod  had  been  in 
so  great  peril),  but  had  taken  a  longer 
and  less  frequented  way.  Possibly  he 
may  have  had  a  suspicion  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  sail¬ 
ors  without  receiving  some  token  of 
their  feeling  toward  him  ;  but  he  did 
not  say  this.  He  had  gone  far  away 
from  his  office,  and  had  reached  a  some¬ 
what  retired  street,  when  he  was  aware 
of  two  men  near  him,  between  whom 
high  words  were  passing.  He  drew 
back,  not  caring  to  be  mixed  in  their 
dispute  ;  but  he  observed  that  one  of 
the  disputants  moved  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  close  to  him.  The  other 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  because 
he  appeared  to  be  pressing  on,  and  re¬ 
proaching  his  companion.  Presently 
the  bailie  saw  this  man’s  face  and  heard 
him  say,  ”  Curse  you,  you  have  cheated 
and  ruined  me ;  and  I’ll  have  your 
life.”  Upon  that  the  bailie  received  a 
stab  in  his  breast,  and  fell.  The  assas¬ 
sin  made  off  ;  but  the  excitement  of  that 
night  was  such,  that  there  was  some¬ 
body  alive  in  even  the  least-frequented 
thoroughfares.  Two  men  who  had  been 
conversing  not  far  off  heard  the  scuffle, 
and  pursued  the  runaway.  They  had 
nearly  apprehended  him  when,  rushing 
through  a  wvnd,  he  mingled  with  a 
dense  crowd  and  escaped  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Both  had  held  him  in  view  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  identify  him  ;  and 
one  of  them  having  formerly  been  a 
waiter  at  Forsyth’s,  knew  his  name  and 
where  he  was  to  be  found. 

These  men  sent  help  also  to  the 
wounded  bailie  ;  and  I  may  state  here 
that  the  bailie,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  was  able  to  swear  to  his  assailant. 

What  puzzled  everybody  was,  who 
had  been  Menzies’  companion  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  ?  He  seemed  to  have 
cleverly  separated  himself  from  the  rest 
of  the  group,  and  to  have  escaped  all 
recognition  from  those  who  gave  evi¬ 
dence  against  Menzies.  He,  Menzies, 
professed  to  be  most  anxious  to  make  a 
clean  breast,  and  to  name  his  compan¬ 
ion,  whom  (and  not  Bailie  M'Coshi)  he 
declared  that  he  had  stabbed  in  self-de¬ 
fence.  He  had  hardly,  as  he  said, 
known  of  the  bailie’s  existence  ;  and  he 
had  not — he  could  not  have — harbored 
any  ill-will  to  him.  And  whom  does 
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my  reader  suppose  to  have  been  the 
comrade  ? 

1,  even  I,  was  the  person  named  ! 

A  more  unfortunate  invention  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  I  have  given 
in  this  narrative  an  account  of  how  I 
employed  iny  time  after  I  left  Forsyth’s 
on  that  evening.  Then  witnesses,  in 
ample  numbers,  came  to  prove  that  I 
was  never  near  the  scene  of  the  affray 
between  the  time  of  my  carrjing  off  my 
winnings  and  Captain  Menzies’  appear¬ 
ance,  late  at  night,  and  after  the  bailie 
was  slabbed,  at  Mr.  Macleod’s.  I  my¬ 
self,  who  was  accused  of  no  misbehavior 
in  the  matter,  and  therefore  had  no  rea¬ 
son  for  making  mystery,  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  I  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  any  part  of  the  business, 
having  been  elsewhere  engaged  while  it 
was  in  progress. 

There  was,  I  confess,  in  this  perplex¬ 
ing  matter  one  circumstance  which  made 
me  doubt  whether  the  Captain  could  be 
wilfully  and  recklessly  lying  in  the  ac¬ 
count  which  he  gave  of  the  affray — I 
allude  to  the  terror  and  horror  which  he 
manifested  when  he  recognized  me  after¬ 
ward  in  Miss  Macleod's  drawing-room. 
If  he  thought  that  he  had  stabbed  me  to 
the  heart  an  hour  or  more  before,  ’twere 
little  wonder  that  my  appearance  there 
— calm  and  sound — should  have,  for  the 
moment,  deprived  him  of  his  reason. 
And  I  began  to  think  that  the  frenzied 
gambler,  distracted  by  wine  and  his 
losses,  had  really,  through  some  hallu¬ 
cination,  imagined  that  he  had  struck 
me  when  he  wounded  the  bailie. 

But  I  ought  to  give  Menzies'  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  as  he  thought  proper 
to  render  it.  It  was  authentically  given 
to  the  public  at  last. 

Menzies  declared  that,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  the  offices  to  the  lobby  at 
Forsyth’s,  on  the  evening  when  he  and 
I  played  together,  he  found  me  waiting 
for  him,  as  had  been  arranged  between 
us.  He  left  the  house  (so  he  said)  with 
me,  and,  in  order  to  observe  the  lively 
condition  of  the  streets,  induced  me  to 
walk  toward  what  was  subsequently  the 
scene  of  the  bailie’s  misfortune,  which 
was  some  way  distant  from  our  club. 
On  our  way  thither  we  got  into  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  waxed  warm,  and  then  hot¬ 
ter  and  hotter.  At  last  I  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  attack  on  him,  and  he,  purely  in 


self-defence,  drew  a  dagger,  and  aimed 
at  me  a  blow  which  fell  on  the  unhappy 
M’Cosh.  He  carried  the  dagger  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excited  crowds  in  the 
-streets.  He  had  borrowed  it  from  the 
steward  at  Forsyth’s  during  the  inter¬ 
view  with  him  before  he  left. 

Now  this  difficulty  about  Menzies’ 
companion  was  never  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
pelled.  That  somebody  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  there  could  be  no  doubt  ; 
but  who  was  that  somebody  ?  Menzies 
declared  that  I  was  the  man — an  asser¬ 
tion  which  I  indignantly  and  solemnly 
deny  ;  an  assertion  which  has  been,  by 
overwhelming  evidence,  disproved  in  a 
court  of  law.  Yet  the  disproval  is  only 
a  very  partial  solution  ;  the  desideratum 
was  that  this  person,  so  essential  to  the 
due  exposition  of  the  case,  should  be 
identified. — and  he  never  was. 

Many  times  there  came  over  my  mind 
strange  ideas  to  which  I  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  utterance,  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  I  endeavored,  though  not  success¬ 
fully,  to  banish  from  my  mind.  Mr. 
Macleod  came  cruelly  near  to  my  secret 
unhappiness  when,  one  day  at  dinner  at 
his  house,  he  said,  jestingly,  “  Now, 
Mr  Cameron,  if  we  could  only  take  a 
Highland  liberty  with  your  personality, 
and  establish  that  you  have  a  double, 
or  second  self,  the  law  might  be  satis¬ 
fied  ;  without  that,  it  has  to  deal  with  a 
very  strange  mystery.”  /  knew  more 
about  such  dualities  than  he  did.  They 
had  not  operated  to  my  disadvantage, 
so  far,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  second 
egOy  though  only  playfully  entertained, 
had  entered  into  another  human  mind, 
I  began  to  give  it  freer  admission  into 
mine.  And  it  was  not  long  before  I 
framed  a  conjecture  of  the  course  which 
events  had  taken.  My  belief  was,  and 
still  is,  that  Menzies,  when  he  came  into 
Forsyth’s  lobby,  did  see  me,  or  what  he 
took  to  be  me.  He  went  among  the 
crowds  with  me  (as  he  thought)  at  his 
elbow  ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  lone 
spot  where  the  blow  was  struck,  his 
companion  not  objecting  to,  but  rather 
encouraging,  the  movement  thither. 
Then  there  came  the  quarrel  and  the 
blow.  The  other  /  put  himself  close  to 
Bailie  M’Cosh,  and  then  disappeared  as 
the  stab  was  delivered.  This  explana¬ 
tion  can  readily  be  accepted  by  a  man 
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who  knows  what  I  know  of  magical  mat¬ 
ters.  But  there  still  remains  the  un¬ 
pleasant  reflection  that  the  bailie  re¬ 
ceived  a  serious  injury  simply,  as  it 
were,  that  my  aflfairs  might  go  on  in 
greater  prosperity.  But  further  rumi¬ 
nation  brought  more  light  and  more  con* 
tentment  even  on  this  head.  The  bailie, 
as  I  now  began  to  see,  was  doomed  to 
mischance  that  night.  He  got  away  from 
it  in  one  form,  and  Mr.  Macleod  was 
near  to  becoming  his  substitute  ;  but  he 
fell  in  with  the  inevitable  in  another 
form.  Let  me  add  also,  that  I  do  not 
believe  one  syllable  about  the  quarrel  : 
that,  I  am  sure,  was  a  lie  invented  by 
Menzies.  If  I  can  understand  any¬ 
thing,  1  perceive  most  plainly  that  Men* 
zies  intended  to  murder  me  that  night ; 
and  that  he  would  have  done  it  had  I, 
and  not  my  simulacrum,  been  with  him. 

I  recall  the  sudden  nianner  in  which, 
toward  the  end  of  our  play,  he  changed 
the  fierceness  which  he  had  been  dis¬ 
playing  all  the  evening  into  gay  polite¬ 
ness  ;  how  he  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  together  ;  and  how  he  left  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  probably  to  make  prep- 
arations  for  the  foul  deed.  .He  was 
heard,  just  before  he  struck,  to  accuse 
his  companion  of  having  cheated  and 
rained  him.  Now  1  remember  the 
strong  impulse  by  which  I  was  prompted 
to  depart  from  Forsyth’s  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  think  myself  well  out 
of  the  tangles  of  that  weird  night. 

Carried  away  by  these  ideas,  which  I 
have  never  uttered  to  a  living  soul,  and 
can  only  reveal  to  my  posterity,  I  have 
strayed  far  from  the  course  of  my  narra¬ 
tive.  Let  me  resume  the  thread. 
Bailie  M’Cosh's  wound  was  soon  found 
not  to  be  mortal  :  shortly  it  appeared 
that  it  was  not  dangerous,  only  severe. 
The  fact  that  no  homicide  had  occurred, 
tended  to,  in  some  degree,  mitigate  the 
public  indignation  against  Menzies  ;  the 
absence  of  all  animus,  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  must  have  been  demented 
on  the  occasion,  further  helped  him  ; 
and  then  the  impenetrable  mystery 
about  his  companion  left  a  haze  about 
juries  and  judges,  and  inclined  them  to 
a  lenient  view  of  his  case.  He  escaped 
with  six  months’  Imprisonment  where 
many  thought  he  ought  to  have  been 
hanged. 

Of  course  he  disappeared  from  the 


society  of  which  I  never  thought  him  an 
ornament,  thus  clearing  the  stage  for 
me.  Everything,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  been  working  in  conspiracy  for  the 
furtherance  of  my  desires.  I  had  earned 
Mr.  Macleod’s  favor  and  gratitude  ;  I 
was  as  prosperous  as  I  had  been  before 
my  fall ;  my  rival  was  disp>osed  of, — 
and  all  this  was  brought  about  by  an 
unintelligible  power,  while  I  remained 
little  more  than  passive,  following  most 
extraordinary  advice. 

Although  1  could  not  but  be  intensely 
interested  in  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
Menzies  (which  were  not  concluded 
until  about  three  months  after  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  premature  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Buonaparte  was  received), 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  throughout  this 
period  I  had  other  interests  and  other 
occupations  which  were  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  Mr.  Macleod,  after  the  even¬ 
ing  above-named,  was  only  too  ready  to 
discard  Captain  Menzies  from  his  good 
graces.  Of  course  that  gallant  person, 
being  in  custody,  could  do  nothing  in 
the  way  of  active  pretension  to  Miss 
Macleod’s  hand.  Her  father  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  converted  to  a  belief  in  my 
merits  ;  he  was  profuse  in  his  atten¬ 
tions,  and  “oft  invited  me.’’  I  was 
allowed  to  be  the  escort  of  .\line  and 
Mrs.  Fergus  Fraser,  or  whichever  female 
friend  she  chose  to  go  abroad  with,  in 
their  morning  excursions.  Everybody 
conspired  to  give  me  the  opportunities 
that  I  used  to  long  in  vain  for  ;  and  I 
so  used  them  that,  long  before  Menzies’ 
fate  was  sealed  in  the  law  courts,  my 
fortune  as  the  accepted  lover  and  future 
husband  of  my  adored  Aline  was  se¬ 
cured.  Mr.  Macleod,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  approval  of  me  which 
of  late  he  had  been  at  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal,  readily  sanctioned  the  engagement, 
and  promised  to  be  most  liberal  in  the 
endowment  of  his  daughter.  The 
houses  of  Cameron  and  Macleod  were 
all  astir  at  the  prospect  of  the  alliance. 

Our  wedding  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1815  with  much  circumstance  and 
much  gayety.  Maitland  was  my  grooms¬ 
man.  1  will  not  give  further  particu¬ 
lars,  but  say  that  I  was  supremely  happy, 
and  that  1  am  to  this  day  well  pleased 
with  the  wife  of  my  choice. 

It  must  have  been  two  years  after  my 
marriage,  when  my  eldest  son  was  an 
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infant  of  only  a  few  months  old,  that  I 
went  with  my  dear  wife  and  my  infant 
heir  for  an  excursion  to  my  Shetland 
house,  Quarda.  There  was  little  change 
among  the  servants  since  I  had  left 
them.  The  man  who  had  seen  my  re* 
semblance  in  the  study  was  still  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  property,  and  he  came 
to  express  his  delight  at  my  reappear¬ 
ance,  and  the  relief  of  mind  that  he  ex¬ 
perienced  at  finding  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  forebodings.  **  After 
what  ye  ken  o’,”  said  he,  ”  I  never 
thought  to  see  your  face  again  ;  yet  here 
ye  stand  sound  and  hearty.  I’ll  think 
nae  mair  o’  thae  auld-wives’  tales.” 

I  wish  to  make  known  also  that,  im¬ 
mediately  after  my  return  to  Quarda,  I 
examined  the  secure  recess  in  which  I 
firmly  believed  that  I  had  deposited  the 
heptagon  and  crystal.  There  I  found 
Maggie’s  cordial  wrapped  up  and  placed 
exactly  as  I  had  enveloped  and  set  the 
other  article.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
a  mistake  having  been  made  ;  if  so,  I 
must  have  lost  my  wits  for  the  moment 
in  which  I  made  it,  and  it  was  a  lucky 
error  for  me,  as  I  should  have  been 
without  guidance,  and  should  probably 
have  lost  courage  after  my  return  to 
Edinburgh,  had  not  the  heptagon  so 
unexpectedly  turned  up  for  my  relief. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  sound  and  hearty 
as  the  servant  had  said,  and  I  may  add 
that  I  was  prosperous.  The  causes  of 
my  prosperity  I  hardly  understood  my¬ 
self,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
nothing  connected  with  it  that  need 
cause  me  the  slightest  self-reproach. 
Nevertheless,  out  of  it  had  arisen  a  little 
secret  dissatisfaction,  which,  now  that  I 
had  a  son  who  would,  as  1  hoped,  suc¬ 
ceed  to  my  property  and  social  position, 
was  much  increasing.  My  little  cross 
was  this.  It  was  a  most  natural  thing 
that  my  wife  should  inquire  how  it  came 
about  that  I,  after  having  suddenly  left 
Edinburgh,  a  ruined  and  despairing 
man,  so  soon  reappeared.  She  did 
speak  of  this  both  before  and  after  our 
marriage.  I  told  her  in  reply  what  was 
strictly  true — namely,  that  I  found  ab¬ 
sence  from  her  insupportable,  and  that, 
at  last,  throwing  prudence  aside,  I  had 
rushed  back  to  the  capital,  hoping  for 
hardly  any  greater  gratification  than  to 
look  on  her  beauty  from  a  distance  ; 
that  fortune  had  enormously  and  unex¬ 


pectedly  rewarded  this  movement  of 
true  love  and  admiration,  and  brought 
me  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  dearest 
wishes. 

The  above  was,  as  I  have  said,  strict¬ 
ly  true  ;  but  every  one  who  has  read  the 
foregoing  narrative  must  be  aware  that 
it  was  not  the  whole  truth,  and  that  I 
could  not  reveal  the  whole  truth  to  her 
without  leading  her  to  doubt  my  sanity 
or  the  purity  of  my  religious  belief. 
And  this  impossibility  of  telling  the 
whole  truth  raised  in  my  mind  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  commerce  which  I  dared 
not  acknowledge  could  not  be  altogether 
right.  Then  I  occupied  myself  with 
the  question.  Where  did  I  go  wrong  ? 
and  I  distinctly  and  honestly  say  that, 
setting  aside  the  fact  that,  after  my  first 
acquaintance  with  my  strange  visitor 
and  resemblance,  I  did  voluntarily  bring 
about  other  conferences,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  which  seemed  to  call  for  remorse. 
I  had  been  instigated  to  do  nothing,  1 
had  done  nothing,  dishonorable  or  dis¬ 
honest.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  incalculable  benefit.  I  had  made 
no  compact  of  any  kind,  and  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  in  any  way  compromised 
myself.  The  good  genius,  or  whatever 
it  was  which  wrought  for  me,  had  been 
propitiated  by  an  ancestor  whom  I  never 
saw.  I  had  no  evidence  that  even  he 
had  procured  the  goodwill  of  the  genius 
by  illicit  means. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  thus  made  a 
good  case  for  myself,  I  think  I  should 
have  ended  the  doubt  by  destroying,  as 
summarily  as  old  Prospero  did,  all  relics 
and  appliances  of  the  weird  studies,  had 
it  not  struck  me  forcibly  that  this  sprite, 
this  influence,  was  an  heirloom.  Though 
I  might,  through  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science,  choose  to  separate  myself  from 
such  a  power,  had  1  any  right  to  de- 
piive  the  eldest  son  of  my  line,  for  as 
long  as  that  line  may  endure,  of  what 
had  proved  in  my  own  case  to  be  a  po¬ 
tent  and  beneficent  auxiliary  ? 

The  end  of  this  self-communion  was, 
first.  That  in  future  the  intercourse  with 
the  invisible  world  should  never  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  myself  except  in  the  most 
urgent  necessity  ;  second.  That  I  would 
remove  from  their  present  place  in  the 
study  at  Quarda,  and  carefully  secure, 
all  the  remains  of  my  grandfather’s 
mystical  studies  ;  third.  That  I  would 
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prepare  for  the  use  of  my  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  (whom  alone,  after  my  death, 
these  mysteries  could  concern)  a  clear 
account  of  the  power  which  he  would 
possess  as  the  heir  of  Angus  Cameron, 
of  the  place  where  the  treasures  of  the 
said  Angus  were  now  deposited,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  (so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  went)  the  heptagonal  box  was 
to  be  used. 

The  instructions  to  my  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  under  this  head  will  be  found  by 
him  in  paper  No.  8  of  the  blue  series. 

Having  now  stated,  for  the  information 
of  my  posterity  (who  are  not  to  peruse 


these  papers  until  sixty  years  from  this 
present  t825,  my  eldest  son  being  else¬ 
where  instructed  as  to  matters  which 
concern  himself  separately),  these  curi¬ 
ous  passages  in  my  history,  of  which  no 
human  being  save  myself  is  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  conscious,  I  go  on  to 
narrate  an  interesting  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  my  brother  Donald,  the  sailor. 
He,  etc.,  etc. 

\The  MS.  here  turns  to  a  totally  new 
subject.,  and  it  is  thought  convenieut  to  ex¬ 
tract  no  more  of  it  for  the  present. \ 

— Blackivood"  s  Magazine. 
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In  1843,  twelve  years  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  railway  building  had  almost  come 
to  a  standstill.  Some  two  thousand 
miles  of  line  had  by  this  time  been 
opened  ;  most  of  the  great  towns  were 
already  provided  with  railway  connec¬ 
tions,  and  at  this  point,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  long  and  severe  depression  of 
trade,  progtess  was  for  the  moment  ar¬ 
rested.  A  slim  pamphlet  of  thirty-two 
pages,  with  ample  margins  and  wide¬ 
spaced  columns,  but  bearing  already  the 
familiar  name  of  "  Bradshaw,”  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the  time¬ 
tables  of  all  the  trains  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  competent  observers  were  convinced 
that  all  the  lines  it  would  pay  to  con¬ 
struct  were  already  made.  For  instance, 
it  was  gravely  argued  that  the  L.ancaster 
and  Carlisle  (a  line  that  in  fact  paid 
enormous  dividends  for  years  before  it 
was  absorbed  into  the  North  Western) 
would  '*  prove  a  most  disastrous  specu¬ 
lation.”  At  least,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  construct  it  as  a  dou¬ 
ble  line.  It  was  evident,  said  the  wise¬ 
acres,  that  it  could  never  have  any  goods 
traffic  ;  and  as  for  passengers,  ”  unless 
the  crows  were  to  contract  with  the  rail¬ 
way  people  to  be  conveyed  at  lew 
fates,”  where  could  they  be  expected  to 
come  from  ?  The  through  traffic  could 
be  conveyed  almost  as  expeditiously  and 
far  more  cheaply  in  the  ”  splendid 
steamships  which  run  to  Liverpool 


in  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  from 
Greenock.” 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  which  strikes 
one  more  forcibly  in  the  perusal  of  the 
railway  literature  of  this  period  than  the 
entire  unconsciousness  even  of  railway 
men  themselves  of  the  revolution  they 
were  working.  Nowhere  is  this  better 
shown  than  in  the  different  methods 
(hat  were  proposed  for  conducting  the 
traffic.  Practically  the  locomotive,  as 
we  have  it  to-day,  capable  of  working 
up  to  1000  horse-power,  was  already 
there.  The  multitubular  boiler  and  the 
steam-blast  had  long  been  in  common 
use.  But  neither  the  public  nor  even 
the  specialists  were  convinced  that  the 
right  system  had  been  hit  upon.  To 
say  nothing  of  a  ”  patent  aerial  steam- 
carriage  which  is  to  convey  passengers, 
goods,  and  despatches  through  the  air, 
performing  the  journey  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  India  in  four  days,  and  travel¬ 
ling  at  the  rate  of*  75  to  100  miles  per 
hour,”  all  kinds  of  substitutes  for  loco¬ 
motives  were  being  sought  for.  One 
day  the  Globe  reports  that  a  ”  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman  at  Hammersmith  has 
invented  an  entirely  new  system  of  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  which  may  be  propelled 
without  the  aid  of  steam  at  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  speed,  exceeding  60  miles  an 
hour,  with  comparative  safety  without 
oscillation,  which  will  no  doubt  become 
the  ordinary  mode  of  railway  travelling 
for  short  distances,  as  the  railway  and 
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carriaj^es  may  b«  constructed  and  kept 
in  repair  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
usual  expense.”  Another  day  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  have,  says 
a  Scotch  writer,”  the  discernment  to 
employ  Mr.  Davidson,  a  gentleman  of 
much  practical  knowledge  and  talent,” 
to  construct  for  them  an  electro-mag¬ 
netic  carriage.  The  carriage,  i6  feet 
long  by  7  tcet  wide,  was  duly  placed 
upon  the  rails,  and  ”  propelled  by  eight 
powerful  electro-magnets,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  the  railway,  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  upward  of  4  miles  an  hour, 
a  rate  which  might  be  increased  by  giv¬ 
ing  greater  power  to  the  batteries,  and 
enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  wheels.” 
”  The  practicability  of  the  scheme  is 
(we  are  assured)  placed  beyond  doubt,” 
and  ”  its  simplicity,  economy,  safety, 
and  compactness  render  it  a  far  more 
valuable  motive  power  than  that  clumsy, 
dangerous,  and  cosily  machine  the 
steam-engine.” 

Then  again,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Con- 
der,  C.E.,  patented  an  ingenious  system 
by  which  a  carriage  was  to  be  drawn 
along  the  line  ”  by  the  muscular  power 
of  the  two  guards  who,  as  it  is,  con¬ 
stantly  accompany  it.”  The  system, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  in  use 
for  towing  purposes  on  many  German 
rivers,  the  Elbe  for  one,  required  that 
an  endless  rope  should  be  laid  along 
the  line,  and  wound  on  to  a  drum  which 
was  attached  10  the  carriage,  and  made 
to  revolve  by  force,  manual  or  mechan¬ 
ical,  supplied  from  inside  the  carriage 
itself.  Next  Mr.  England,  the  engineer 
of  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway, 
made  a  manumotive  railway  carriage, 
"  very  light  and  elegant  in  appearance, 
and  capable  of  carrying  seven  or  eight 
persons  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an 
hour.”  ”  We  have  no  doubt”  (says  a 
railway  newspaper)  ‘‘that  these  machines 
will  come  into  general  use,  as  they  will 
effect  considerable  saving  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  expense  of  running  an  en¬ 
gine.”  Unfortunately  none  of  these 
fine  promises  came  to  much.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land  s  manumotive  carriage,  under  the 
more  humble  name  of  a  trolley,  is  often 
employed  on  country  lines  to  convey 
navvies  or  surface  men  to  or  from  their 
work.  And  the  endless  rope  and  drum 
system  is  in  some  instances  of  unusually 
steep  inclines  used  to  let  a  train  down 


into  a  station,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  revolutionized  railway  travel¬ 
ling.  Mr.  Davidson,  like  many  another 
inventor,  was  rudely  checked  by  the 
cost  of  experiments  and  the  stringency 
of  the  Patent  Laws  ;  and  after  forty 
more  years  have  been  devoted  to  their 
improvement,  electric  railways  are  still 
no  belter  than  a  scientific  toy.  The 
aerial  steam  carriage,  a  most  formidable 
affair,  with  a  frame  150  feet  long  by  30 
feet  wide,  covered  with  silk,  and  a  tail 
50  feet  in  addition,  went  so  far  as  to 
get  itself  patented.  It  only  (so  Samuel 
Rogers  said)  resembled  a  bird  in  one 
respect — it  had  a  bill — in  Parliament  ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  in  the  lively  imag¬ 
ination  of  a  writer  in  the  Glasgmv  Con- 
stituHona!,  who  succeeded  in  hoaxing 
several  of  its  English  contemporaries,  it 
had  a  most  prosperous  trial  trip. 

The  locomotive  had,  however,  more 
serious  competitors  than  these.  For 
years  the  London  and  Blackwall  Rail¬ 
way  was  worked  by  stationary  engines, 
dragging  the  carriages  with  a  wire  rope, 
having  a  total  length  of  about  eight 
miles.  And  on  this  line,  among  the 
first,  the  electric  telegraph  was  used,  in 
order  that  the  engineer  at  Blackwall  or 
Fenchurch  Street  might  know  when  to 
begin  to  wind  up  or  let  go  his  tope. 
But  the  wear  and  tear  was  too  much  ; 
there  were  perpetual  dela>s,  owing  to 
the  rope  breaking,  and  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  and  renewals  was  something  im¬ 
mense.  The  Sunderland  and  Durham 
also  was  worked  with  a  rope,  at  first  of 
hemp  and  afterward  of  wire.  On  other 
similar  local  lines,  such  as  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Dalkeith,  or  the  Dundee  and 
Arbroath,  the  carriages  were  still  drawn 
by  horses.  In  Ireland  again,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Railway  on  to  Killiney  and  Bray  was 
constructed  to  be  worked  by  atmospheric 
engines,  and  it  was  proposed  to  work 
the  line  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth  by 
water-power.  Water-power,  however, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  atmospheric 
system  adopted,  which  was  so  far  at 
least  a  success,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
8  miles  between  Exeter  i>nd  Starcross 
were  covered  at  the  rate  of  70  miles  an 
hour. 

Even  where  steam  locomotives  were 
employed,  ”  the  slowness  to  believe  in 
the  capabilities  of  the  locomotive  engine 
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exhibited  by  the  engineers  of  Great 
Britain  is”  (the  quotation  is  from  the 
Athenaum  of  April  22d,  1843)  ”  surpris¬ 
ing.”  ”  Want  of  faith  in  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  locomotive  engine  has  formed 
one  important  item  in  the  cost  of  the 
English  railway  s) stem.  Engineers  set 
out  in  their  railway  career  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  locomotive  was  ill-cal¬ 
culated  to  climb  up-hill  with  its  load, 
and  that  therefore  to  work  with  advan¬ 
tage,  it  must  work  on  lines  either  alto¬ 
gether  level,  or  nearly  so  ;  hence  moun¬ 
tains  required  to  be  le\’elled,  valle)s 
filled  up,  tunnels  pierced  through  rocks, 
and  viaducts  reared  in  the  air  ;  gigantic 
works  at  a  gigantic  cost,  all  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  engine  to  travel 
along  a  dead  level,  or  nearly  so.  But 
here  again  was  want  of  faith  in  the 
powers  of  the  locomotive  engine.  The 
locomotive  engine  can  climb  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  as  well  as  career  along  the 
plain.”  So  wrote  the  Athenaum  in 
1843,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  was  proved  a 
few’  years  afterward,  when  the  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle  was  carried  over  Shap  Fell 
at  a  height  of  gts  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  a  gradient  of  i  in  75  for  4  miles, 
and  the  Caledonian  climbed  for  9^  miles 
at  a  gradient  of  r  in  80  to  Beattock  Sum¬ 
mit,  1015  feet  above  sea-level. 

But,  though  the  Athenaum  was 
right,  that  the  monumental  lines  of 
Stephenson  and  Brunei  ought  never  to 
have  been  built  in  the  style  they  were 
for  the  traffic  of  1843,  time  has  proved 
that,  after  all,  the  engineers  were  right, 
though  they  did  not  know  it,  and  the 
philosophers  were  wrong.  For  to  its 
splendidly  straight  and  level  track  the 
North  Western  owes  it  that  it  can  with 
ease  keep  abreast  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  its  energetic  rivals,  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  and  the  Midland,  in  the  race  to 
Manchester,  while  the  Great  Western 
finds  in  the  same  circumstance  ample 
compensation  for  the  fact,  that  its  line 
to  Exeter  is  no  less  than  23  miles  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  rival  route.  Meanwhile, 
the  day  of  monumental  lines  was  over, 
and  the  projectors  of  new  routes  were 
being  compelled  by  the  prevailing  de¬ 
pression  to  cut  their  coats  according  to 
their  cloth,  and  content  themselves  with 
schemes  much  more  moderate  than 
those  with  which  they  would  have’ been 
satisfied  a  few  years  before.  Uncon- 
Nbw  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVf.,  No.  1 


vinced,  however,  that  locomotives  could 
climb  gradients,  they  were  experiment¬ 
ing  with  cogged  wheels,  and  various 
other  contrivances  to  overcome  their 
imaginary  difficulties.  One  ingenious 
gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that,  though  the  engine  should  have 
wheels  to  keep  it  on  the  line,  the  weight 
should  be  carried,  and  the  driving  power 
should  be  applied  to  rough  rollers  run¬ 
ning  upon  a  gravel  road,  maintained  at 
the  proper  level  between  the  two  rails. 
By  this  method  alone,  he  was  convinced, 
would  sufficient  bite  of  the  ground  be 
obtained  to  enable  a  locomotive  to  draw 
a  pa>ing  load  up  an  incline.  Another 
engineer  proposed  that  on  gradients 
steeper  than  i  in  100  a  second  rail 
should  be  introduced,  inside  the  ordi¬ 
nary  one,  on  which  the  flange  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  wheels,  specially  made  rough  for 
this  purpose,  might  bite  more  firmly. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties 
and  hesitations,  railways  were  steadily 
taking  more  and  more  hold  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  habits.  In  February  1842, 
the  Morning  Post  writes  :  ”  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Her  Majesty  never 
travels  by  railway.  Prince  Albert  al¬ 
most  invariably  accompanies  the  Queen, 
but  patronizes  the  Great  Western  gen¬ 
erally  when  compelled  to  come  up  from 
Windsor  alone.  The  Prince,  however, 
has  been  known  to  say,  *  Not  quite  so 
fast,  next  time,  Mr.  Conductor,  if  you 
please.’  ”  But  the  Queen  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  and  on  June  18th 
the  Railway  Times  records  : — ”  Her 
Majesty  made  her  first  railway  trip  on 
Monday  last  on  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  in  fu¬ 
ture  patronize  the  line  as  extensively  as 
does  her  Royal  Consort.  The  Queen 
Dowager,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  frequent 
passenger  by  the  London  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Railway,  and  has  more  than  once 
testified  her  extreme  satisfaction  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Company.  On 
Wednesday  last  her  Majesty  Queen 
Adelaide  went  down  by  the  South 
Western  Railway  for  the  first  time  en 
route  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.”  Her 
Majesty  returned  a  few  days  afterward, 
and  accomplished  the  78  miles  between 
Southampton  and  Vauxhall  in  one  min¬ 
ute  under  the  two  hours — a  run  of  which 
the  South-Western  authorities  were  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  little  proud.  Not  long 
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afterward,  however,  another  “  special  ” 
ran  the  distance  in  one  hour  and  forty* 
six  minutes.  Queen  Victoria  also  must 
have  found  a  railway  journey  not  as  bad 
as  she  had  fancied  it,  as  on  Saturday, 
July  33d,  she  returned  from  London  to 
Slough  by  the  Great  Western,  “  accom* 
panied  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  their  Serene  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Saxe  Coburg 
Gotha,  and  a  numerous  suite.” 

But  trains  were  not  good  enough  even 
yet  for  foreign  royalties.  As  late  as 
July,  1843,  the  Globe  translates  from  the 
French  journal  Za  Commerce  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  of  Louis  Philippe  : — ”  When 
the  King  was  intending  to  go  with  the 
Royal  Family  to  his  chateau  of  Bizy,  he 
proposed  to  be  conveyed  by  a  special 
train  on  the  railway  as  far  as  Rouen, 
and  orders  were  given  to  this  effect. 
But  the  Council  of  Ministers,  on  being 
acquainted  with  His  Majesty’s  project, 
held  a  sitting,  and  came  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  this  mode  of  travelling  by  rail¬ 
way  was  not  sufficiently  secure  to  admit 
of  its  being  used  by  the  King,  and  con¬ 
sequently  His  Majesty  went  to  Bizy 
with  post-horses.  This,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  is  a  singular  mode  chosen 
by  the  Cabinet  for  encouraging  rail¬ 
ways.  ”  No  doubt  the  frightful  Versailles 
accident  of  the  year  before,  in  which 
fifty  passengers  were  burned  to  death, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  decision  of 
His  Majesty’s  ministers.  It  certainly  gave 
rise  to  Sydney  Smith’s  celebrated  letter 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  a  bishop 
to  secure  railway  reform.  About  the 
same  time  it  is  recorded  that  the  Judges 
sent  down  as  a  Special  Commission  to 
try  some  rioters  at  Stafford,  went  by 
special  train  from  Euston.  "  It  would 
appear,  therefore,”  says  the  Railway 
Times,  ”  that  travelling  by  railway  is 
not  now  considered  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  profession.” 

Queen  and  judges  could  please  them¬ 
selves  as  to  whether  they  went  by  train 
or  not.  But  for  the  mass  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  it  was  fast  becoming  a 
case  of  Hobson’s  choice.  The  ”  high¬ 
ways  were  unoccupied.”  The  forty 
coaches  which  had  run  daily  through 
Northampton  were  all  dead  within  six 
months  of  the  opening  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham.  The  turnpike  tolls 
from  Swindon  to  Christian  Malford  in 
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Wills,  which  had  been  let  at  £1992  in 
1841,  only  produced  £654  in  1842.  For 
the  tolls  on  the  road  between  Wakefield 
and  Sheffield  not  a  single  tender  was 
sent  in,  and  the  trustees  were  compelled 
to  collect  them  themselves.  Almost 
every  week  came  a  notice  that  some  fa¬ 
mous  line  of  coaches  had  ceased  to  run. 
One  day  the  papers  record  the  death  of 
the  Peak  Ranger,  ”  a  coach  which  had 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  on  the  road  between  Sheffield  and 
Manchester.  ”  On  Saturday  last,  when 
drawing  near  to  Sheffield,  its  inevitable 
dissolution  became  apparent,  and  Mr. 
Clark,  who  was  driving,  almost  despaired 
of  reaching  the  terminus  before  death 
put  a  period  to  its  existence  ;  fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  task  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  few  minutes  after  its  ar¬ 
rival  it  quietly  departed  this  life  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan.  Report  says  that 
its  remains  are  about  to  be  sent  by  rail¬ 
way  to  the  British  Museum  in  London, 
where  it  will  be  exhibited  as  a  relic  of 
antiquity  for  centuries  to  come.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  coachman,  he  was, 
owing  to  this  dreadful  calamity,  left  at 
Sheffield,  a  distance  of  24  miles  from 
home.  Every  inquiry  was  made  for  a 
vehicle  to  convey  him  home.  The 
Leeds  Railway  was  recommended,  but 
this  he  rejected  in  terms  of  bitter  re¬ 
sentment,  when  fortunately  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  solitary  wagon  was  still 
permitted  to  travel  on  that  road.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  snugly  packed  in  the  tail  of  the 
wagon,  he  was  safely  delivered  at  his 
own  dour  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  fatal  catastrophe.”  In  March  1842, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  the 
Glasgow  Courier  reports,  ”  The  whole 
of  the  stage  coaches  from  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  are  now  off' the  road,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  o’clock  morn¬ 
ing  coach,  which  is  kept  running  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  carrying  the  mail-bags.” 

Indeed,  Lord  Lowther,  the  then  Post¬ 
master-General,  seems  to  have  thought, 
like  Louis  Philippe’s  ministers,  that 
railways  were  not  safe  enough  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  Her  Majesty’s  mails,  and 
the  papers  are  full  of  complaints  that 
sufficient  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the 
rapidity  of  railway  communication  in  the 
conveyance  of  letters.  Nor  was  he 
alone  in  his  opinion,  for  another  peer. 
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Lord  Abinger,  presiding  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  said,  “  It  would  be  a  great 
tyranny  if  the  Court  were  to  lay  down 
that  a  witness  should  only  travel  by 
railway.  If  he  were  a  witness,  in  the 
present  state  of  railways,  he  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  come  by  such  a  conveyance.” 
The  Brighton  coaches  having  been 
driven  off  the  road  by  the  opening  of 
the  railway  in  t84i,  the  mails  were  sent 
down  fr*m  London  in  a  cart,  in  spite 
of  an  indignant  memorial  from  Brighton 
residents,  who  protested  that  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance  was  “  neither  safe 
nor  respectable.”  Next  year,  however, 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company  raised 
its  fares,  and  encouraged  some  coaches 
to  enter  again  upon  the  unequal  strug¬ 
gle.  In  Mav  1843,  the  battle  was  so  far 
decided,  that  a  provincial  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  :  ”  Only  eleven  mail  coaches  now 
leave  London  daily  for  the  country.  A 
few  years  since,  before  railways  were 
formed,  there  were  nearly  eighty  that 
used  to  leave  the  General  Post  Office.” 
Even  when  the  coaches  had  not  been 
driven  off  the  road  altogether,  they  had 
been  forced  in  many  places  to  lower 
their  fares. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  2000  post- 
horses  that  used  to  be  kept  in  the  inns 
at  Hounslow.  As  early  as  April  t842, 
a  daily  paper  reports  :  ”  At  the  former¬ 
ly  flourishing  village  of  Hounslow,  so 
great  is  now  the  general  depreciation  of 
property,  on  account  of  the  transfer  of 
traffic  to  the  railway,  that  at  one  of  the 
chief  inns  is  an  inscription,  ‘  New  milk 
and  cream  sold  here  ;  ’  while  another 
announces  the  profession  of  the  chief 
occupier  as  ‘  mending  boots  and 
shoes.’  ”  ”  Maidenhead,”  writes  an 

old  Roadster,  ”  is  now  in  miserable 
plight.  The  glories  of  ‘the  Bear,’ 
where  a  good  twenty  minutes  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  traveller  to  stow  away  some 
three  or  four  shillings’  worth  of  boiled 
fowls  and  ham  to  support  his  inward 
man  during  the  night,  are  fast  fading 
away  forever.  This  celebrated  hostelry 
is  about  to  be  permanently  closed  as  a 
public  inn.”  Here  is  a  yet  more  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  railways,  according  to 
the  Berks  Chronicle.  ‘‘  The  heath  and 
birch-broom  trade,  which  used  to  be  of 
very  considerable  extent  at  Reading 
Michaelmas  Fair,  and  from  which  many 
of  the  industrious  poor  profited,  has 


fallen  away  to  a  mere  nothing.  When 
the  dairymen  had  their  cheese  brought 
up  the  old  road,  they  used  to  load  the 
wagons  home  with  brooms  ;  but  now 
since  the  mode  of  conveyance  is  changed 
to  the  railway,  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  dealers  to  pay  the  car¬ 
riage  for  them  by  that  mode  oi  transit.” 
Nor  were  coachmen,  innkeepers,  and 
broom-cutters  the  only  people  who 
suffered  from  change.  The  shop-keep¬ 
ers  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stockport, 
and  other  small  towns  round  Manches¬ 
ter,  complained  bitterly  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  all  went  into  Manchester  to 
shop,  and  that  they  were  left  to  sit  idle. 

On  the  other  hand  new  trades  were 
springing  up  on  all  sides.  One  day  it  is 
recorded  in  a  Liverpool  paper  that  a 
Cheshire  farmer  has  ceased  to  make 
cheese,  and  is  supplying  the  Liverpool 
market  with  fresh  milk  from  a  ”  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  43  miles,  delivering  the 
same  by  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.” 
Another  day  readers  are  startled  to  learn 
that  wet  fish  from  the  East  coast  ports 
can  be  delivered  fresh  in  Birmingham 
or  Derby.  A  tenant  on  the  Holkhara 
estate  bears  witness  to  the  advantage  of 
a  railway  to  the  Norfolk  farmers.  His 
fat  cattle,  so  he  said,  used  to  be  driven 
up  to  London  by  road.  They  were  a 
fortnight  on  the  journey,  and  when  they 
reached  Smithheld  had  lost  three  guineas 
in  value,  besides  all  the  cost  out  of  pock¬ 
et.  As  soon  as  the  Eastern  Counties 
line  was  opened,  he  would  send  his  cat¬ 
tle  through  by  train  in  twelve  hours. 
Again,  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  making  arrange..ients  to 
convey  Bathstone  in  large  quantities 
from  the  quarries  at  Box  to  London. 

But,  as  a  rule,  goods  traffic  on  the 
great  through  lines  was  in  r843  a  very 
secondary  affair.  The  Great  Western 
was  earning  £r3,ooo  a  week  from  pas¬ 
sengers  and  only  £3000  from  goods. 
On  the  London  and  Birmingham  the 
goods  receipts  were  much  the  same,  but 
the  passengers  returned  some  £r5,ooo. 
On  the  South  Western  the  proportion 
was  six  to  one  ;  on  the  Brighton  more 
than  seven  to  one  ;  on  the  South  East¬ 
ern  more  than  ten  to  one.  Even  on  the 
Midland  Counties  and  North  Midland, 
where  nowadays  passengers  are  quite 
unimportant  compared  with  goods  and 
minerals,  five-eighths  of  the  whole  re- 
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ceipts  came  from  the  “  coaching’  ’  trafhc. 
or  course  there  were  exceptions,  and  on 
a  purely  mineral  line,  such  as  the  Taff 
Vale,  the  goods  receipts  were  hve-sixlhs 
of  the  total,  while  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  they  were  two-thirds.  Still, 
taking  England  as  a  whole,  the  goods 
traffic  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
total,  instead  of  three- tilths  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  The  carriage  of  coal  to  London 
by  rail  had,  however,  already  begun. 
As  early  as  1838  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  only  failed 
by  one  vote  to  adopt  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Granville  Somerset  that  the 
coal  dues  should  be  discontinued.  The 
majority  against  their  abolition  was  com¬ 
posed,  according  to  the  Railway  Times, 
of  two  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London, 
three  coal-owners,  and  one  coal-factor. 
In  those  days,  however,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Board  of  Works  as  yet  was  not  ;  the 
Corporation  took  the  whole  of  the  dues, 
and  was  under  no- obligation  to  spend 
them  upon  metropolitan  improvements. 

The  express  and  through  trains  on  the 
great  lines,  such  as  the  Great  Western 
or  the  London  and  Birmingham,  were 
timed  to  run  at  about  25  to  28  miles  an 
hour.  P'rom  London  to  Bristol,  for 
example,  118  miles,  the  train  took  four 
hours  and  a  quarter,  the  same  time  that 
the  "  Dutchman”  now  takes  to  reach 
Exeter,  76  miles  farther.  But  the  time 
was  in  a  very  great  degree  spent  not  in 
movement  but  at  the  stations.  There 
was  a  stoppage  for  refreshments  at  Wol- 
verton,  half  way  from  London  to  Birm¬ 
ingham,  and  another  at  Falkirk,  on  the 
47  mile  journey  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow. 

When,  however,  they  were  actually  in 
motion,  trains  could  run  fast  enough. 
We  have  already  mentioned  a  run  from 
Southampton  to  London  at  the  rate  of 
over  46  miles  an  hour.  Lord  Eglinton' s 
trainer,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  a  race, 
took  a  ”  special  ”  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool,  30  miles  in  40  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour.  Another 
‘‘  special  ”  ran  from  Derby,  40  miles  in 
66  minutes,  of  which  16  were  spent  in 
three  stoppages.  A  third,  from  Brigh¬ 
ton  to  Croydon,  40  miles  in  50  minutes. 
And  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the 
light  trains  of  those  days  (two  small 
coaches  and  a  guard’s  van  probably) 
could  get  along  nearly  as  fast  as  our 
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own  ponderous  expresses,  which  must 
be  not  unfrequently  quite  twenty  times 
as  heavy.  Indeed,  it  was  the  custom, 
if  any  important  person  missed  his  train, 
to  charter  a  ”  special  ”  and  start  in 
pursuit.  With  good  luck  he  might 
count  on  overtaking  a  train  which  had 
only  had  half  an  hour’s  “  law,”  before 
it  had  got  much  more  than  half  the*  dis¬ 
tance  between  London  and  Brighton. 
On  one  occasion  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  hav¬ 
ing  missed  the  train,  mounted  an  en¬ 
gine,  and  started  in  such  hot  pursuit, 
that  he  ran  into  the  tail  carriage  with 
sufficient  violence  to  break  the  legs  of 
one  or  two  passengers. 

But,  except  when  a  Queen  travelled, 
for  whose  convenience  the  whole  traffic 
was  disorganized,  high  speed  was  im¬ 
possible  over  any  long  distance.  Not 
only  were  the  engines  too  small  to  run 
more  than  40  or  50  miles  without  tak¬ 
ing  in  water,  but  there  were  numerous 
spots  where  the  permanent  way  was  not 
wholly  to  be  trusted.  Here  it  had 
shown  a  tendency  to  subside,  there  the 
sides  of  a  cutting  looked  like  slipping. 
Maidenhead  Bridge  was  said  to  be  un¬ 
safe  ;  if  Dean  Buckland  could  be  trust¬ 
ed,  even  the  Box  Tunnel  was  not  above 
suspicion.  In  the  absence  of  all  sig¬ 
nalling,  except  by  hand,  all  these  points 
would  need  that  speed  should  be  slack¬ 
ened.  The  Prince  Consort,  too,  was 
not  the  only  person  who  protested 
against  over-rapid  travelling.  The 
newspapers  are  full  of  complaints  of 
dangerous  speed.  One  correspondent 
suggests  that  notice  boards  shall  be 
fixed  all  along  the  line,  prescribing  the 
due  speed  for  each  stretch,  lest  the  en¬ 
gine-driver  should  be  tempted  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  prudence. 

Accidents  were  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence,  taking  mainly  the  shape  of 
collisions.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  single  line,  the  North  Mid¬ 
land.  for  a  single  week  of  January, 
t843,  as  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Railway  Times  of  that  date.  This 
Company  appears  to  have  engaged  sev¬ 
eral  new  drivers,  one  of  whom  had 
just  been  released  from  Wakefield  jail, 
where  he  had  served  two  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  being  ”  in  a  beastly  state 
of  intoxication”  when  in  charge  of  an 
engine. 
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Jan.  2J. — Engine  broke  down,  seri* 
ously  damaged. 

Jan.  3</.  —  One  train  six  hours  late  ; 
another  overtook  and  ran  into  a  coal 
train  with  four  engines  attached,  all 
disabled. 

Jan.  \lk. — Three  engines  broke  down. 

Jan.  5M.  — Three  engines  broke  down. 

Jan.  (ith. — One  engine  broke  down  ; 
a  second  ran  into  a  passenger  train  in 
front ;  a  goods  train  and  a  passenger 
train  came  into  collision,  the  carriages 
were  knocked  to  bits,  and  the  only  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  train  was  decapitated. 

The  above  tale  of  disasters  might  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  trains  seldom  reached 
their  destination  in  safety.  But  appar¬ 
ently  we  should  be  wrong  in  so  think¬ 
ing.  In  i84t  only  24  passengers  were 
killed  and  72  injured  from  causes  be¬ 
yond  their  own  control.  In  1842  the 
numbers  were  5  and  14  respectively. 
“  These  figures”  (say  the  Board  of 
Trade  officials)  ”  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  science  of  locomotion  has, 
as  far  as  the  public  safety  is  concerned, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  of 
the  18,000,000  passengers  conveyed  by 
railway  in  the  course  of  the  year,  only 
one  was  killed  while  riding  in  the  train 
and  observing  the  common  degree  of 
caution.”  ”  We  are  satisfied  that  a  de¬ 
gree  of  security  has  been  attained  upon 
well-managed  railways  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  any  other  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance.” 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  accidents 
were  frequent  ratl\er  than  serious. 
Neither  the  companies’  servants  nor  the 
public  had  yet  learned  to  treat  railway 
trains  with  the  necessary  caution.  En¬ 
gine-drivers  fancied  that  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  two  engines  was  no  more  serious 
than  the  interlocking  of  the  wheels  of 
two  rival  stage-coaches.  Passengers 
tried  to  jump  on  and  off  trains  moving 
at  full  speed  with  absolute  recklessness. 
Again  and  again  is  it  recorded,  ”  injured, 
jumped  out  after  his  hat  ”  fell  off, 
riding  on  the  side  of  a  wagon  ”  skull 
broken,  riding  on  the  top  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  came  in  collision  with  a  bridge  ’ 
”  guard’s  head  struck  against  a  bridge, 
attempting  to  remove  a  passenger  who 
had  improperly  seated  himself  outside 
”  fell  out  of  a  third-class  carriage  while 
pushing  and  jostling  with  a  friend.” 
On  one  occasion  a  prisoner,  who  was 


being  taken  by  train,  sprang  out  and 
rolled  down  the  embankment.  The 
jailer  sprang  after  nim,  and  caught  him. 
Both  were  uninjured.  And  if  passen¬ 
gers  had  scarcely  learned  the  need  of 
caution,  still  less  had  the  brute  creation. 
The  number  of  ”  coos”  that  found  how 
awkward  a  customer  was  a  railway  en¬ 
gine  passes  belief.  Sometimes  the  train 
kept  the  rails,  sometimes  it  ran  off,  as 
happened  to  a  North  Western  express 
that  was  charged  by  a  bull  on  the  em¬ 
bankment  near  Watford.  Here  is  one 
entry  : — “  No  fewer  than  nine  hares 
and  one  dog  have  within  the  last  fort¬ 
night  been  run  down  by  the  trains  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Rail¬ 
way.” 

Not  but  what  serious  accidents  did 
occasionally  happen.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1841,  a  goods  train  left  Padding¬ 
ton  at  4  40  A.M.,  consisting  of  an  engine 
and  tender,  two  third-class  carriages 
conveying  thirty-eight  passengers,  a  lug¬ 
gage  van  and  sixteen  goods  wagons. 
All  went  well  as  far  as  Twyford,  which 
was  reached  about  6.40  a.m.  Between 
Twyford  and  Reading,  in  the  deep  Soi>- 
ning  cutting,  the  train  ran  into  a  mass 
of  earth  that  had  fallen  on  to  the  line 
and  covered  it  to  a  depth  of  nearly  three 
feet.  The  driver  and  fireman  jumped 
off  as  the  engine  turned  over,  and  were 
uninjured.  The  passenger  carriages 
were  dashed  against  the  prostrate  engine 
by  the  weight  of  the  goods  wagons  press¬ 
ing  forward  from  behind.  Eight  of  the 
occupants,  ”  people  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  were  looking  forward  to  a  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  with  their  friends  in  the 
country,”  were  killed  on  the  spot,  while 
seventeen  were  severely  injured.  The 
Coroner’s  jury  brought  in  a  verdict, 
”  Accidental  death  in  all  the  cases,  with 
a  deodand  of  £1000  on  the  engine,  ten¬ 
der,  and  carriages.”  Since  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Act,  deodands  have  become  ob¬ 
solete,  and  the  word  will  probably  need 
explanation.  By  the  Common  Law  any 
chattel,  be  it  a  gun,  or  a  wagon,  or  a 
savage  ox,  by  which  a  man’s  death  was 
caused,  was  deo  dandum,  or  forfeited  for 
pious  uses.  In  practice  it  was  redeemed 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  jury,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  deceased.  In  this  particular 
case  the  Standard  records  as  follows  ; 
”  The  i)iooo  deodand  goes,  by  a  grant 
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made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
member  for  the  county.  From  the  well- 
known  benevolence  of  that  gentleman 
there  can  be  but  one  conviction  as  tn 
the  mode  in  which  the  money  will  be 
applied.” 

At  the  inquest,  Mr.  Brunei  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined.  Being  asked 
why  the  passengers  were  put  in  front 
next  the  engine,  he  explained  that 
”  many  accidents  might  arise  to  passen¬ 
gers  if  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  luggage 
trains  by  being  run  into,  luggage 
trains  being  liable  to  be  run  into  by 
other  trains  as  being  slower  and  un¬ 
avoidably  less  punctual.”  Also  there 
would,  he  thought,  be  a  risk  that  the 
lamp  behind  might  go  out,  and  then  the 
trucks  would  perhaps  get  uncoupled  and 
the  passengers  would  be  left  behind. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  thirty-three 
years  afterward,  another  Christmas  Eve 
saw  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  ever 
overtook  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
At  Shipton  thirty- four  passengers  were 
killed  and  more  than  seventy  injured. 
Again  it  was  a  third-class  carriage  that 
was  wrecked  and  again  the  third-class 
carriage  was  improperly  (so  the  critics 
said)  next  to  the  engine.  After  the 
Sonning  accident  an  empty  truck  or  two 
was  inserted  between  the  engine  and  the 
passenger  carriage,  in  order  to  furnish 
something  soft  to  run  into.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  same  accident  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  passengers  by  goods  train  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry.  It  appeared  that  the  .Great 
Western  and  the  South  Western  were 
the  only  companies  that  habitually  at¬ 
tached  passenger  carriages  to  heavy  lug¬ 
gage  trains  ;  on  the  Birmingham  line 
(which  even  at  this  time  ranked  as  the 
leading  company)  third-class  passengers 
”  are  taken  along  with  horses,  cattle 
and  empty  return  wagons,  but  not  with 
heavy  luggage  wagons.” 

Indeed,  the  luckless  third-class  pas¬ 
sengers  must  have  had  a  very  bad  time 
of  it  in  the  forties.  The  fares  were  not 
over-cheap  ;  being  usually  neatly  and  in 
several  instances  quite  three-halfpence 
per  mile,  or  the  same  as  first-class  fares 
are  at  present  on  the  great  northern 
lines.  For  this  sum  the  third-class 
traveller  was  conveyed  at  unearthly 
hours  in  company  with  ”  horses,  cattle 
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and  empty  wagons,”  in  pens  that  horses 
and  cattle  would  have  disdained  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  The  carriages,  as  they  were 
called,  had  no  roofs,  and  of  course  no 
windows  ;  being  open  at  the  side  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  floor.  On 
one  occasion  the  passengers  profited  by 
the  openness  of  their  carriage  to  warm 
their  hands  on  the  chimney  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  which  was  being  driven  tender  fore¬ 
most.  At  the  urgent  representation  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials,  the  panel¬ 
ling  at  the  side  was  increased  in  height, 
as  many  people  had  fallen  out  while 
the  trains  were  in  motion,  and  buffer 
springs  were  added  ;  other  springs  were 
only  occasionally  present.  At  a  later 
period  one  company  was  generous 
enough  to  provide  doors  4  feet  high. 
Third-class  trains  from  London  to  Taun¬ 
ton  took  sixteen  hours  over  the  163 
miles,  leaving  London  either  at  9  p.m.  or 
4  A.M.  When  a  shareholder  pleaded  for 
greater  speed,  he  was  met  by  the  answer 
that  passengers  in  third-class  carriages 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  weather  if  they  travelled 
more  rapidly.  To  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  there  was  one  third-class  train 
only  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  had  to  wait  at  Birmingham  from 
3  P.M.  till  6  o’clock  next  morning.  No 
wonder  the  Board  of  Trade  remarks  that 
”  the  advantage  to  the  third-class  pas¬ 
sengers  in  point  of  time  is  often  not  so 
great  as  might  be  anticipated.”  No 
wonder  also  that  ”  on  the  long  lines, 
which  form  the  majn  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Metropolis,  the  number 
of  third-class  passengers  was  inconsid¬ 
erable.”  The  Great  Western  carried 
12,000  in  six  months,  the  London  and 
Birmingham  24,000. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  remember 
that  even  to  the  Board  of  Trade  it  was 
”  questionable  whether  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors  of  these  lines  will  ever 
lead  them  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  third-class  traffic.”  Everything 
that  was  done  was  done  as  a  concession 
and  a  favor,  ”  for  the  advantage  of  the 
poorer  classes.”  never  as  a  matter  of 
business  in  search  of  a  profit.  It  should 
be  said  also  that,  on  local  lines  in 
manufacturing  districts,  e.g.  between 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  Leeds  and 
Manchester,  or  Shields  and  Newcastle, 
a  quite  different  state  of  things  pre- 
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vailed.  Third-class  passengers  were 
not  only  conveyed  in  covered  carriages, 
but  actually  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
were  furnished  with  seats.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields  line  conveyed  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1841  seven  times  as  many 
third-class  passengers  as  the  London  and 
Birmingham  and  the  Grand  Junction,  put 
together,carriedover  their  wholesystems. 

Another  consequence  followed,  that 
“  certain  persons  in  superior  positions’’ 
were  base  enough  to  travel  in  third- 
class  carriages.  If  universal  indignation 
could  have  crushed  these  miserable 
creatures,  they  would  soon  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  ;  but  apparently  they  perse¬ 
vered.  Thereupon  the  management  of 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  “  soot- 
bag  system.”  Sweeps  were  hired  to 
enter  a  third-class  carriage  which  had 
been  specially  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
“persons  in  a  superior  position,”  and 
then  shake  out  the  contents  of  their 
bags.  At  other  times,  if  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Railway  Times  can  be  trust¬ 
ed,  “  sheep  and  sometimes  pigs  were 
made  the  substitutes  for  sweeps. '  ’  Even 
then  some  persons  (if  report  said  true, 
some  bailies  of  the  City  of  Glasgow) 
persevered  in  their  evil  courses.  But 
their  conduct  evidently  was  strongly 
reprehended  by  all  respectable  persons. 
A  survival  of  these  ancient  ideas  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  superstition  which 
prevents  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  from  de¬ 
meaning  himself  by  travelling  third 
class.  Not  that  the  second-class  car¬ 
riages  were  so  markedly  superior  after 
all.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who 
claims  to  have  travelled  on  most  of  the 
railways  in  England,  writes  ”  on  most 
lines  there  is  a  boarded  partition  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
between  each  set  of  passengers,  and  the 
sides  are  partially  enclosed  to  keep  out 
the  wind  ;  but  not  so  on  the  South 
Western,  they  seem  studiously  to  have 
rendered  them  as  bad  as  could  be  de¬ 
vised.”  Even  the  first-class  carriages 
were  very  small,  and  cramped.  A 
modern  first-class  on  six  wheels,  with 
seats  for  twenty-four  persons  in  four 
compartments,  weighs  four  times  as 
much  as  one  of  the  original  firsts  with 
three  compartments  on  four  wheels,  and 
allows  fully  three  times  the  cubic  space 


per  passenger.  Outside  England,  how¬ 
ever,  bigger  carriages  were  already  built. 
The  Belgians  had  their  queer  two-decker 
arrangement  that  English  tourists  now¬ 
adays  contemplate  with  amused  aston¬ 
ishment  ;  on  the  line  between  Leipsic 
and  Berlin  bogie  carriages  were  already 
in  use  ;  while  in  America,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  long  open  cars  had  been 
universally  adopted. 

But  English  engineers  were  haunted 
with  the  notion  that  engines  could  not 
draw  larger  and  heavier  carriages,  and 
it  was  only  as  the  small,  light,  four- 
wheeled  engines  gave  place  to  the  larger 
and  heavier  engines  on  six  wheels,  that 
roomier  carriages  came  into  use.  But, 
though  the  engineers  hesitated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sire  of  the  carriages,  they  had 
no  such  scruple  as  to  the  length  of  the 
trains.  Here  are  one  or  two  extracts 
from  newspapers  under  date  ’42  and 
'43.  ”  A  few  evenings  ago  a  luggage 

train  consisting  of  eighty  wagons  left 
Hull  for  Selby,  its  length  was  nearly 
half  a  mile.”  ”  On  Thursday  the  6  a  m. 
from  Paddington  to  Taunton  carried  the 
immense  and  unprecedented  number  of 
2115  passengers.  ’  ’  Sometimes  when  in¬ 
terior  accommodation  fell  short,  “  the 
train  moved  off  with  the  people  cluster¬ 
ing  like  bees  on  the  roofs  and  platforms 
of  the  carriages.”  ”  In  going  back” 
from  seeing  the  Queen  in  Edinburgh,  in 
September,  1842,  ”  one  train  took  over 
1500  people  at  once.  Between  car¬ 
riages,  wagons,  etc.,  the  train  consisted 
of  no  vehicles  filled  with  passengers, 
propelled  by  five  engines,  four  in  front 
and  one  behind,  and  the  whole  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  enormous  length  of  nearly  a 
third  of  a  mile.”  The  Scottish  Guard¬ 
ian,  which  chronicles  this  event,  adds, 
”  We  doubt  very  much  whether  a  simi¬ 
lar  feat  has  ever  been  performed  on  any 
railway  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  it  is 
nothing  to  what  might  be  achieved  on 
an  emergency  by  the  London  and  Birm¬ 
ingham  Railway  Company,  which  has 
between  90  and  100  engines  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  carriages.”  Why 
the  London  and  Birmingham  or  any 
other  Company  should  be  desirous  of  de¬ 
spatching  all  their  engines  and  carriages 
together  at  one  fell  swoop,  may  not 
seem  obvious  to  a  reader  of  to-day. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  was,  that  in 
the  absence  of  signals  it  was  not  safe  for 
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one  train  to  follow  another  closely.  Not 
indeed  that  it  is  absolutely  correct  to 
say  that  signals  were  non-existent,  for 
as  early  as  1841  one  semaphore  at  least 
was  in  use  at  New  Cross.  But  it  was 
not  till  five  years  afterward  that  trains 
were  protected  by  distance  signals. 

Passengers  who  endeavored  to  solace 
themselves  on  their  journey  with  tobacco 
met  with  scant  sympathy.  A  foreign 
gentleman,  writes  a  correspondent  of 
the  Mechanit  i  Afagatine,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1842,  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  train 
coming  from  Brighton  to  London. 
“  The  guard  warned  him  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  not  allowed-  Nevertheless  the 
gentleman  continued  to  smoke,  and 
finished  his  cigar.  At  the  next  station 
he  was  met  by  a  demand  for  his  ticket, 
ordered  out  of  the  coupi,  and  the  guard, 
addressing  one  of  the  officers  on  the 
platform,  warned  him  that  '  that  person 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
London  by  any  train  that  night,’  and 
there  the  gentleman  was  left.”  The 
passenger  (so  says  the  Railway  Times, 
which  repeats  the  stor) )  ”  suffered  most 
properly  for  persisting  in  violating  the 
laws  of  the  Company.”  Even  this  can 
hardly  match  an  occurrence  that  hap¬ 
pened  some  jears  later  on  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  line.  A  gentleman, 
well  known  at  the  time  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  was  in  a  train  going  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  smelled  tobacco  and,  calling 
the  guard,  complained  that  some  one 
was  smoking  in  the  train.  The  guard 
failed,  or  said  he  failed,  to  find  the 
offender,  and  the  offensive  smell  con¬ 
tinued  to  annoy  the  old  gentleman.  He 
therefore  brought  an  action  against  the 
Company  for  the  inconvenience  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  and  recovered 
£8  6s  8</.  (£100  Scots)  at  damages  in 
the  Court  of  Session.  But  even  at  this 
time  one  English  company  was  com¬ 
plaisant  enough  to  run  a  first-class  smok- 
ng  carriage,  under  the  name  of  ”  the 
divan,”  though  a  second  refused  to  put 
on  a  third-class  for  the  use  of  smokers 
who  offered  to  pay  first-class  fare. 

Since  1842  many  a  line  has  made  a 
reputation  and  lost  it  again.  In  those 
days  the  South  Eastern  was  described 
as  a  ”  go-ahead  Company,”  and  con¬ 
gratulated  on  its  ”  arrangements  made 
with  consummate  judgment,  with  due 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  passen¬ 


gers.”  "  The  carriages  on  the  Dover 
line  do  great  credit  to  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  the  directors,”  says  one  writer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Tail  Vale,  which 
has  probably  returned  its  ordinary  share¬ 
holders  dividends  far  larger  than  any 
other  company  in  England,  is  contemp¬ 
tuously  alluded  to  as  ”  that  unfortunate 
concern.”  Even  in  1842,  however,  the 
London  and  Birmingham  was  recognized 
as  the  ”  mirror  of  railways,”  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  treatment  of  third-class  pas¬ 
sengers,  it  seems  well  to  have  deserved 
its  name.  Newspaper  editors  and  cor¬ 
respondents,  Board  of  T rade  Inspectors, 
and  the  investing  public  all  rose  up  in 
turn  and  blessed  it,  its  directors,  and 
its  officials.  Their  speed,  their  punctu¬ 
ality,  their  care  for  the  interest  of  their 
employes  at  their  Wolverton  works,  the 
magnificence  and  comfort  of  their  station 
at  Euston,  all  in  turn  were  applauded. 
Two  innovations  were  made  under  their 
auspices  during  this  period  : — the  in¬ 
troduction  of  railway  tickets  printed  in 
consecutive  numbers  on  cardboard,  as 
we  have  them  to-day  ;  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  cabs  licensed  to  ply  for  hire 
within  the  precincts  of  their  stations. 
The  £100  shares  at  this  time  stood  as 
high  as  £223,  and  the  dividend  was  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

Such  was  the  position  of  railways  in 
1842  and  1843.  In  one  respect,  the 
latter  year  marks  an  innovation  almost 
as  great  as  railways  themselves.  The 
electric  telegraph  was  opened  between 
London  and  Slough.  But  railways 
proper  were  well-nigh  stationary.  The 
companies  were  being  urged  on  all  hands 
to  ”  close  their  capital  accounts.”  The 
London  and  Birmingham  was  exhorted 
to  be  content  with  its  ”  enormous 
traffic.”  The  only  new  lines  that  could 
be  expected  to  pay  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  by  one  enthusi¬ 
astic  correspondent)  were  agricultural 
lines  made  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £10,- 
000  a  mile.  And  yet  the  country  was 
on  the  eve  of  the  gigantic  outburst  of 
speculation  that  culminated  in  the  great 
crash  of  1846.  George  Hudson,  the 
”  Railway  Napoleon,”  had  just  begun 
to  attract  notice,  but  no  one  yet  guessed 
that  his  rise  was  to  be  so  great  and  so 
rapid,  or  his  fall  so  sudden  and  so  com¬ 
plete.  — Murray  s  Magazine. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  ARMIES. 
BY  A  MODERN  SOLDIER. 


One  of  the  brightest  visions  created 
by  the  imagination  of  poets  and  prophets 
is  that  of  a  golden  age,  past  or  future  ; 
an  age  when  there  has  been  or  shall  be 
no  war  and  no  cruelty  ;  an  age  of  wis¬ 
dom,  reason,  and  gentleness  among  all 
mankind.  But  if  we  search  the  depths 
of  written  and  traditional  history,  or 
those  older  and  truer  histories,  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  rocks,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  no  such  golden  age  has 
existed  for  man  or  beast  ;  and  if  we  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  without  preju¬ 
dice,  it  is  impassible  to  doubt,  not  only 
that  a  future  golden  age  is  utterly  be- 
}ond  our  ken,  but  even  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  civilizfd  world  is  passing 
through  one  of  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ments  which  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  are  the  backwash  of  the  much- 
vaunted  “  wave  of  civilization.”  It 
may  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  progress,  but  it  would  be  a  fatal 
error  to  take  the  desires  and  interests  of 
a  commonwealth  like  our  own,  chiefly 
commercial  and  with  more  territory  than 
it  knows  how  to  manage,  for  the  general 
feeling  of  civilized  mankind.  And  if 
civilized  nations  are  not  yet  weaned  from 
the  contemplation  of  war  as  a  necessity 
and  a  glory  ;  if  such  people  as  the  brill¬ 
iant  French,  and  educated,  deep-think- 
ing  Germans,  are  at  this  moment  sharp¬ 
ening  and  brandishing  their  swords 
against  each  other,  how  are  we  to  expect 
that  semi-civilized  States  like  Russia,  or 
the  barbarous  tribes  which  still  occupy 
so  large  a  portion  of  this  fair  world,  are 
to  leap  at  one  bound  up  all  the  steps  of 
progress  in  the  ”  enthusiasm  of  human¬ 
ity’  — steps  over  which  the  leaders  of 
civilization  have  so  painfully  toiled  dur¬ 
ing  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  down 
which  some  of  them  are  now  apparently 
descending  ? 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  anxieties 
caused  by  our  panic-breeding  unreadi¬ 
ness  for  war,  there  are  still  some  indi¬ 
viduals  so  curiously  insular  in  habit  of 
thought  as  to  spend  their  valuable  time 
and  energies  in  attempting  to  propagate 
the  idea  that  we  have  no  need  of  an 
army  ;  and  others  who  ask  plaintively  to 


be  told  for  what  purpose  England  re¬ 
quires  a  military  force,  seeing  that  she 
is  surrounded  by  sea,  and  therefore,  they 
presume,  safe  from  invasion.  At  least, 
these  seekers  after  truth  show  us  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  one  great  principle  of 
the  military  art — namely,  that  the  best 
way  to  defend  one’s  own  ground  is  to 
carry  the  war  into  that  of  the  enemy. 
Their  question  is  not  unlike  the  posers 
set  to  their  elders  by  children  who,  dur¬ 
ing  some  homily  on  conduct,  will  ask  : 
”  Why  is  anybody  born  naughty?’’  or 
as  if  a  student,  during  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  problem  in  astronomy, 
should  refuse  to  proceed  further  until 
his  tutor  had  made  clear  to  him  what  is 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  force  of 
gravity  ;  for,  to  such  original  depths 
must  the  bucket  be  sent  down  by  him 
who  attempts  to  bring  to  the  surface  the 
truth  about  armies  and  their  necessity. 
How  far  shall  the  argument  go  back  ? 
and  how  much  may  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  ?  Obviously  the  task  becomes  too 
much  for  mortal  strength  if  we  may  not 
take  for  granted  original  sin,  or  the 
struggle  for  existence,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  favorite  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  from  all  time  men,  like  other  ani¬ 
mals,  have  fought  for  love,  for  hunger 
— including  earth-hunger  in  man’s  case 
— and  generally  to  get  by  means  of  force 
whatever  their  hearts  were  set  upon, 
even  if  it  were  the  conversion  of  their 
brother  from  the  error  of  his  religious 
or  political  ways.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  give  the  proofs  of  this  fact  with  which 
all  history  teems,  and  the  answer  would 
probably  be  :  "We  don’t  need  any  in¬ 
formation  about  the  exterminating  wars 
of  savages,  or  the  raids  of  robber  barons, 
or  devastations  of  religious  persecutors, 
or  the  scientific  campaigns  of  ambitious 
princes  ;  the  question  is.  Why,  in  this 
era  of  civilization,  intellectual,  and  com¬ 
mercial  progress,  and  general  mildness 
of  manners,  it  should  be  necessary  to 
have  standing  armies,  especially  in  this 
commercial  country  of  ours  ?” 

Now,  on  this  point  turn  a  great  many 
curious  fallacies  and  misapprehensions 
of  facts.  Without  denying  that  we  are 
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all  gradually  becoming  gentler  and  more  weak  nations,  yet  believe  that  we  may 
civilized,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  be  weak  and  safe, 
stage  to  which  we  have  reached  is  still  In  time  past,  before  the  invention  of 
inconveniently  crowded  with  police,  gunpowder,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
judges,  lawyers,  convicts,  and  even  here  form  an  army  for  offence  or  defence, 
and  there  an  executioner  with  his  gib-  Nearly  every  man  possessed  a  weapon, 
bet.  And  there  would  probably  have  to  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  There  were 
be  many  more,  if  it  were  not  known  no  standing  armies  nor  any  need  for 
that  behind  all  stands  the  army,  ready  them,  since  the  time  of  Roman  disci- 
in  the  last  resort  to  support  law  and  pline  ;  but  princes  raised  levies  without 
order.  The  quiet  scholar  who  labors  at  difficulty,  and  the  whole  gentle-born 
his  desk  for  the  advancement  of  learn-  population  consisted  either  of  military 
ing,  the  comfortable  tradesman  who  piles  leaders  or  of  clergy  ;  both  avocations 
up  his  guineas  in  full  assurance  that  his  being  sometimes  exercised  by  the  same 
family  and  fortune  will  be  protected  ;  individual.  But  with  gunpowder  came 
and,  generally,  the  whole  decent  peace-  increased  expense,  both  in  the  explosive 
loving  folk  owe  to  the  existence  of  an  itself  and  the  weapons  introduced  for  its 
army  their  freedom  from  daily  peril,  and,  service.  The  classes  from  which  the 
in  this  country  at  least,  their  immunity  private  soldiers  were  drawn  could  not 
from  forcible  calls  to  pay  with  their  per-  afford  to  buy  and  keep  such  costly  fire- 
sons  the  blood-tax  which  they  grudge  arms,  and,  moreover,  an  amount  of  dis- 
to  give  from  their  purses.  If  a  pro-  cipline  and  practice  not  required  before 
posal  were  made  to  abolish  the  police  of  became  necessary.  Hence  trained 
this  civilized  city  of  London,  what  a  armies  began  to  take  the  place  of  the 
fine  outcry  there  would  be  at  the  mad-  rude  militia  which  formerly  sufficed  for 
ness  of  letting  the  dangerous  classes  war  purposes.  The  troops  had  to  be 
have  their  way.  VVhy,  then,  should  paid,  and  thus  gradually  arose  the  sys- 
Ihey  suppose  that  there  are  no  interna-  tern  of  armies  separated  from  the  rest  of 
tional  dangerous  classes  ready  to  take  the  population.  The  new  organization 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  those  inter-  for  war  had  its  good  and  bad  side.  It 
national  police  called  armies  ?  National  was  good  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
security,  wealth,  and  freedom  to  move  should  be  free  to  pursue  the  arts  of 
forward  in  the  path  which  suits  any  na-  peace,  but  armies  became  mercenary  and 
tion  rest  entirely  on  the  power  possessed  addicted  to  plunder  and  high-handed 
by  that  nation  to  defend  itself  against  measures  of  various  kinds.  A  separa- 
the  aggression  of  the  dangerous  classes  tion  in  habits  and  interests  occurred  be- 
of  the  world.  The  day  has  not  arrived,  tween  them  and  the  people,  and  a  feel- 
if  it  ever  will,  when  there  are  no  poor  ing  of  antagonism  was  developed,  which 
and  warlike  nations  ready  to  say  :  “  I  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  prejudices 
will  come  with  my  iron  and  take  all  that  cherished  to  this  day  by  the  British  peo- 
gold” — gold  of  wealth,  gold  of  free-  pie  against  the  soldiers  by  whom  they 
dom,  civilization,  and  progress.  And  are  guarded.  In  other  countries  the 
if  we  question  ourselves  honestly  as  a  reintroduction  of  compulsory  general 
people,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  slack-  service  has  once  more  identified  the 
ness  of  trade,  with  its  threat  of  poverty,  army  with  the  people,  and,  while  weigh- 
invariably  produces  outcries  for  opening  ing  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  pro- 
up  new  markets  even  at  the  point  of  the  ductive  powers  of  nations,  has  yet  served 
sword.  Of  all  causes  for  the  decline  of  in  some  instances  the  cause  of  educa- 
the  military  spirit  the  most  powerful  has  tion,  and  helped  to  weld  together  the 
probably  been  free  trade;  yet  the  in-  different  provinces  of  the  same  country, 
stinctive  desire  for  freeing  our  trade  was  Respect  for  order  and  authority  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  our  wars  in  the  eigh-  created  and  fostered,  and  soldiers  going 
teenth  century  ;  and  what  else  but  the  back  to  their  homes,  after  a  compara- 
determination  to  make  and  keep  trade  tively  short  period  in  the  ranks,  have 
free  has  led  us  lately  into  Burmah  ?  carried  with  them  the  germs  of  virtues 
We  go  with  our  iron,  and  force  the  pres-  which  they  and  their  families  might 
ence  of  our  traders  on  unwilling  but  never  have  known  but  for  the  education 
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received  by  them  during  their  term  of 
service  in  the  ranks.  How  far  general 
service  has  influenced  nations  for  good 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  troops 
of  Germany,  which  first  introduced  the 
practice,  behaved  in  t866  and  1870-1 
with  a  moderation  and  good  feeling  for 
the  vanquished,  which,  if  it  still  left 
something  to  desire,  was  a  remarkable 
improvement  on  the  excesses  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  even  the  campaigns  of  1814 
and  i8t5.  Englishmen,  for  good  or 
evil,  prefer  to  keep  up  a  separate  army 
fairly  well  paid,  though  the  Volunteer 
movement  is  a  proof  that  the  idea  of 
citizens’  contributions  to  the  defence 
of  the  country  by  personal  service  has 
fixed  some  roots  in  British  soil. 

The  objectors  to  the  existence  of 
armies  base  their  main  argument  on  the 
supposition  that  soldiers  are  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  force,  and 
imagine  that,  if  they  were  got  rid  off,  a 
reign  of  peace  would  ensue.  Their  syl¬ 
logism  is  :  war  is  an  evil  ;  war  is  waged 
by  soldiers  ;  therefore,  if  soldiers  were 
abolished,  an  evil  thing  would  go  with 
them.  But  they  have  first  to  prove 
that  soldiers  alone  can  make  war.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  terrible  and  de¬ 
structive  invasions  have  been  those  not 
conducted  by  regular  armies.  The 
hordes  of  Zenghis  Khan,  the  barbarians 
who  overran  the  decaying  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  grown  luxurious  and  unwarlike,  the 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  which  so  long 
made  any  civilization  impossible,  were 
not  regular  armies  ;  and  if  it  be  said 
that  we  should  let  such  people  as  the 
Kaffirs,  the  Zulus,  the  Sikhs,  the  Mah- 
rattas,  or  the  Burmese  go  their  own  way 
in  peace,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not 
generals,  but  merchants,  who  first  inter¬ 
fere  with  them,  and  the  aggressive  spirit 
which  the  peace  party  has  to  put  down 
is  not  that  of  soldiers,  but  of  bagmen. 
It  is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  talk  of 
peaceful  triumphs  of  commerce,  seeing 
that  every  step  made  by  commerce  is 
invariably  either  preceded  or  followed 
by  the  use  of  arms.  The  freedom  of 
the  ocean  was  gained  by  fighting,  arid 
the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire 
places  its  throne  upon  English  bayonets. 
Armies  are  not  the  cause  of  war,  but  the 
regulation  of  it,  and  reduction  to  its 
mildest  terms. 


A  favorite  theory  of  those  who  attack 
the  existence  of  armies  is,  that  the 
soldiers  who  compose  them  are  by  their 
enlistment  removed  from  the  ranks  of 
producers  of  wealth,  and  become  drones, 
living  on  the  labor  of  the  people.  There 
is  just  enough  truth  in  this  to  make  it  a 
formidable  argument  in  appearance,  but 
it  has  very  little  point  when  applied  to 
such  a  small  force  as  the  army  of  Eng¬ 
land,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue  that  the 
bulk  of  recruits  would  be  producers  if 
not  enlisted.  Every  officer  whose  duty 
brings  him  into  contact  with  recruits 
knows  that  one  of  the  chief  incentives 
to  enlistment  is  the  want  of  work  ;  and 
another  is  the  roving  spirit  which  pre¬ 
vents  a  youth  from  settling  down  till  he 
has  seen  something  of  the  world — that 
spirit  which  has  moulded  the  character 
of  the  nation  and  created  the  vast 
colonial  empire  beyond  the  seas.  But 
supposing  it  were  true,  which  it  is  not, 
surely  there  is  something  a  little  absurd 
in  the  supposition  that  no  useful  work 
can  be  done  in  a  community  except  the 
production  of  wealth.  The  London 
Fire  Brigade  is  no  producer  of  wealth, 
nor  are  the  police,  nor  the  insurance 
companies,  nor  members  of  Parliament, 
nor  Ministers  of  the  Crown  as  such  ; 
they  may  be  anything  in  their  private 
capacity,  and  so  may  soldiers  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  possessed  of  capital.  Law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  parsons  are  not  by  their 
profession  wealth-producers  ;  and  a 
hundred  other  instances  might  be  given 
of  useful  persons  who  are  not  wealth- 
producers — some  of  them  not  even 
wealth-protectors  ;  and  the  soldier  can 
at  least  claim  to  exercise  that  function. 

But  of  all  people  the  last  who  should 
accuse  soldiers  of  being  expensive  to  the 
community  are  the  shopkeepers.  Does 
the  soldier  live  for  a  short  term  of  years 
on  contributions  paid  by  the  community 
which  he  protects  ?  The  shopkeeper 
lives  all  his  life  on  the  contributions  of 
the  community  which  he  tempts  to  ex¬ 
travagance.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
superabundant  mass  of  shopkeepers,  all 
producing  nothing,  but  getting  their  live¬ 
lihood  out  of  the  toll  which  they  take  of 
goods  while  passing  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  the  cost  is  start¬ 
ling.  When  figures  are  added  up,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a  nation  like 
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Great  Britain  is  stated  in  its  immensity, 
any  item  appears  prodigious.  The 
amount  of  the  earnings  of  shopkeepers 
is  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  ;  but  on  turning  to  Nuttall’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Statistics,  it  seems  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  nation  on  beer  and 
wine  alone  in  1881,  without  reckoning 
spirits  or  cider,  just  about  equalled  the 
cost  of  the  whole  Crimean  War.  And 
this  expenditure  on  drink  goes  on  year 
after  year,  though  lately  it  has  been  di¬ 
minishing  to  a  certain  extent.  If  a 
“  Retired  Sussex  Farmer”  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  an  extra  profit  introduced  by  the 
butchers  has  of  late  years  cost  the  con¬ 
sumers  forty  millions  a  year,  while  the 
farmers  are  being  ruined.  The  butch¬ 
ers,  then,  are  pocketing  much  more 
extra  profit  than  the  whole  cost  of  the 
army  and  navy  together.  All  this  is  not 
intended  to  prove  that  soldiers  should 
be  kept  up  for  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  them,  or  that  shopkeeping  should  be 
put  down  because  it  is  expensive  ;  but 
when  the  traders  claim  to  be  virtuous, 
and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  those 
soldiers,  it  becomes  interesting  to  try  to 
see  where  the  virtuous  economy  to  the 
nation  comes  in. 

One  of  the  best  and  healthiest  signs 
of  the  age — a  sign  that  England,  with 
all  her  luxury,  has  not  entered  on  a 
stage  of  decline — is  the  Volunteer  move¬ 
ment.  All  honor  to  those  who  started 
and  keep  it  alive  !  With  all  the  talk 
about  it,  there  are  few  who  seem  to 
grasp  its  glorious  significance.  Rightly 
considered,  it  is  the  revolt  of  common 
sense  against  vague  dreams— a  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  shopkeepers  themselves  that 
our  national  individuality  is  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  and  that  the  function  of  guard¬ 
ing  wealth  is  as  necessary  and  honorable 
as  that  of  getting  it.  In  its  hot  youth 
it  was  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  man¬ 
age,  but  the  good  sense  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  which  still  characterize  our  race 
have  carried  it  through  the  follies  of 
childhood  and  the  temptations  of  adoles¬ 
cence  into  the  disciplined  sobriety  of 
working  life.  The  creation  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  a  sort  of  military  discipline, 
practically  enforced  by  no  worse  punish¬ 
ment  than  dismissal  and  recovery  of  a 
small  fine,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  use  of  arms  is  studied  and  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  field-work  encountered  by  the 


most  respectable  and  quiet  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classes,  have  produced  a  great  moral 
effect  both  at  home  and  abroad  by 
showing  that  the  military  virtues  are 
neither  despised  nor  neglected  in' Great 
Britain  ;  while  the  stubborn  persistence 
with  which  the  movement  grew  in 
strength  and  importance,  in  spite  of  the 
early  application  of  official  wet  blank¬ 
ets,  is  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  that  a 
nation  possessing  vigorous  life  is  gener¬ 
ally  wiser  and  more  far-seeii>g  than  the 
best  of  Governments.  A  great  example 
has  been  shown  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  may  perhaps  be  followed — in  the 
twenty-ffrst  century.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  one  fact  which  stands  out  in  history 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  shopkeeper^ 
of  this  era  is,  that  they  recognized  and 
adopted  military  virtues,  and  showed 
in  their  own  person  a  determination  to 
belie  the  terrible  suggestion  contained 
in  that  passage  of  Lord  Bacon  :  ”  In  the 
youth  of  a  State  arms  do  flourish  ;  in 
the  middle  age  of  a  State,  learning  ;  and 
then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time  ; 
in  the  declining  age  of  a  State,  mechan¬ 
ical  arts  and  merchandise.”  It  may  be 
the  mission  of  England  to  show  that 
arms  can  flourish  as  protectors  of  me¬ 
chanical  arts  and  merchandise.  If  it  be 
not  so.  Lord  Bacon  has  another  preg¬ 
nant  sentence  ;  ”  When  a  warlike  State 
grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be 
sure  of  a  war,  for  commonly  such  States 
have  grown  rich  in  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
generating  ;  and  so  the  prey  inviteth, 
and  their  decay  in  valor  encourageth  a 
war.*'  The  proof  of  manhood  in  the 
shopkeepers  should  make  to  tingle  the 
blood  of  every  Englishman  who  loves 
his  country  and  believes  in  the  value  of 
her  civilization. 

But  passing  beyond  the  moral  signiff- 
cance  of  the  movement,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  actual  protection  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  Volunteers  to  trade  during 
peace  is  up  to  this  time  very  slight.  By 
trade  is  of  course  meant,  not  shopkeep¬ 
ing  at  home,  but  the  great  exchange  of 
commodities  which  is  in  perpetual  action 
between  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
especially  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  or  other  countries  with  a  mari¬ 
time  frontier.  This  trade  by  sea  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  first*  place  by  the  navy, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  as  strong 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  navy  itself 
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depends  for  its  existence,  or  at  least  for 
its  power  of  being  useful,  on  the  army. 
This  is  no  paradox.  In  Nelson’s  time 
a  fleet  might  keep  the  sea  for  a  very 
long  period  without  touching  at  a  British 
port,  for  its  only  necessaries  weie  water 
and  provisions,  which  could  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere.  But  step  by  step 
have  come,  first  steam,  auxiliary  to 
sails  ;  then  steam  as  the  main  motive 
power  ;  and  finally,  steam  as  the  only 
motive  power  worth  naming  in  most 
ships,  and  the  only  power  at  all  in 
some.  Yet  ships  of  war  carry  little  coal 
in  proportion  to  their  consumption,  and 
are  more  dependent  than  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  supplies  stored  for  them  on 
land,  at  certain  spots  called  coaling  sta¬ 
tions.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  sailor  who  proposes  to  defend 
all  the  coaling  stations  by  s'^ips  ;  but 
the  sober-minded  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  know  very  well  that  the  navy, 
however  strong,  would  be  better  occu¬ 
pied  in  seeking  out  the  enemy  and  in 
guarding  trade  routes,  than  in  hanging 
about  a  port  to  defend  it  against  the 
stray  cruisers  of  an  enemy,  any  one  of 
which  might  destroy  the  port  and  burn 
the  stock  of  coal  unless  it  be  defended 
by  land  forces.  Without  defended  coal¬ 
ing  stations  the  best  fleet  is  helpless, 
and  the  naval  power  of  England  de¬ 
pends  even  more  upon  h»r  practical 
monopoly  of  such  places — as  yet  insuffi¬ 
ciently  prepared  for  defence,  however 
— than  upon  the  number  of  her  ships. 
Some  of  these  stations  rely  on  the  navy 
to  keep  open  their  communications,  but 
the  navy  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
them  for  the  coal,  which  is  the  very  life 
of  the  steamships,  and  in  some  cases  for 
the  opportunity  of  repairs  and  refitment. 
There  is  hardly  a  corner  of  the  habitable 
globe  where  a  British  man-of-war  can¬ 
not  find  a  British  welcome,  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  shelter  under  the  guns  of  a 
British  garrison  ;  and  the  existence  of 
the  outlying  stations  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  reinforcements  are  never  far 
off,  because  the  army  has  its  great  gar¬ 
risons  as  well  as  its  small,  and  poss.  sses 
the  keys  of  every  waterway  important  to 
the  communications  between  Great  and 
Greater  Britain.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
less  vulnerable  in  our  home  than  other 
nations  are  in  theirs  ;  but  the  Colonial 
Empire  is  very  vulnerable,  and  it  is  no 


use  blinking  the  fact  that  with  the  col¬ 
onies  would  go  the  command  of  the  sea 
— that  is,  the  command  of  the  home 
food  supply.  The  fleet  and  the  army 
are  interdependent,  and  on  the  good 
work  of  both  would  depend  in  war  the 
question  of  abundance  or  starvation  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

As  an  example  of  another  reason  why 
an  army  is  necessary  take  the  growing 
interest  and  importance  of  Africa,  which 
is  probably  destined  to  become  in  time 
a  great  market  for  our  goods.  But  for 
the  army  and  the  Mediterranean  for¬ 
tresses  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion 
would  by  this  time  be  denied  to  us. 
The  impotence  of  a  fleet  beyond  its 
own  element  was  illustrated  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  after  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  hesitation  to  use 
the  land  forces,  which  ought  to  have 
been  brought  up  from  Malta  and  Gibral¬ 
tar  before  a  shot  was  fired,  was  the  first 
seed  of  all  that  crop  of  troubles  which 
have  choked  our  best  endeavors  ever 
since.  Those  who  are  perpetually  de¬ 
siring  to  reduce  the  army,  and  asking 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  want  of  courage  in  its 
use  displayed  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  best  trade  routes  into  Central 
Africa  are  now  in  our  hands,  it  is  due 
to  the  English  army  ;  and  by  its  moral, 
or  perhaps  even  physical  pressure,  will 
the  development  of  the  Dark  Continent 
be  achieved,  so  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  have  lately  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Prince  Bismarck  an  exposition  on  the 
state  of  Europe.  He  described  it  as 
one  of  tension  everywhere,  and  asserted 
that  nothing  but  constant  readiness  for 
war  on  the  part  of  Germany  prevents  a 
conflagration.  Like  all  thinkers,  he 
has  had  his  dream  of  conciliating  the 
traditional  foe,  and  sitting  down  to  en¬ 
joy  the  arts  of  peace.  He  tells  the 
world  that  Germany  has  supported 
France  in  everything  except  her  desire 
to  have  back  the  conquered  provinces, 
but  that  the  result  of  all  his  efforts  to 
please  has  been  a  failure  so  complete, 
that  if  Germany  were  engaged  in  any 
other  war  to-morrow,  France  would  cer¬ 
tainly  attack  her  in  rear.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  Prince  Bismarck  used 
this  language  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  Reichstag  the  increase  of  the  army 
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since  Rranted.  This  is  but  touching  the 
fiinge  of  the  question.  We  must  go  a 
little  deeper,  and  ask  why  he  wanted 
such  an  increase.  It  would  show  little 
acquaintance  with  his  aims  and  policy 
if  we  were  to  credit  him  with  a  love  of 
military  glory  for  itself.  His  economi* 
cal  views  may  be  mistaken,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  thinks  deeply  on  the  means  of 
making  Germany  prosperous.  He  has 
no  more  fame  to  win,  and  might  lose  all 
he  has  if  he  staked  it  on  a  new  war. 
He  is  a  veteran  in  age  and  politics  ; 
Europe  gives  him  credit  for  knowing 
his  business  as  a  great  master  in  it. 
When  he  and  Count  von  Moltke  stand 
side  by  side  before  the  German  people, 
and  tell  them  the  truth  with  firm  but 
sad  utterance,  we  hear  the  united  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  two  old  men  who  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  first  soldier  and 
the  first  continental  Minister  of  the  age. 
And  they  tell  the  world  that  not  only  is 
the  condition  of  Europe  now  dangerous 
to  peace,  but  that  it  must  continue  to 
be  so  for  half  a  century,  even  if  wars 
come  and  go  meanwhile.  War  with 
France  there  will  be,  but  whether  in  ten 
days  or  ten  years  the  Chancellor  cannot 
tell.  And  we  hear  also  that  one  main 
item  in  the  danger  is  the  weak  military 
condition  of  the  Conservative  States, 
such  as  Austria  and  England.  Hence 
Germany  has  to  make  up  for  their  de¬ 
ficiencies  by  a  military  expenditure 
under  which  she  labors  and  groans. 

It  is  common  to  hear  in  England  the 
curious  question,  “  On  what  pretext 
can  a  great  European  war  arise,  espe¬ 
cially  between  France  and  Germany  ?" 
Pretext  !  Why  there  never  has  been  in 
this  troubled  world  of  ours  a  single  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel, 
either  in  public  or  private  life.  When, 
in  the  days  of  duels,  two  gentlemen  found 
that  their  claims  to  the  affections  of  a 
lady  could  not  be  adjusted  amicably, 
and  gallantry  prevented  them  from 
bringing  her  name  into  the  affair,  one  of 
them  trod  on  the  other’s  toe  or  remark¬ 
ed  that  he  did  not  like  the  shape  of  his 
rival's  nose.  A  pretext  for  quarrels  was 
easy  enough  to  find,  the  difficulty  was 
to  avoid  them.  So  it  has  been  con¬ 
stantly,  even  in  modern  Europe.  A 
flimsier  pretext  than  the  garden  quarrel 
between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  M. 
Benedetti  could  hardly  be  found,  but  it 
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was  enough  to  begin  a  war  in  1870, 
partly  for  dynastic  purposes,  but  chiefly 
because  of  national  jealousy.  The  in¬ 
creasing  armaments  of  France  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Prince  Bismarck’s  speeches 
on  the  other,  would  be  quite  pretext 
enough  for  a  declaration  of  war,  nor  is 
it  difficult  for  a  clever  diplomatic  fencer 
like  the  Chancellor  to  manage  a  quarrel 
so  that  the  adversary  is  obliged  to  take 
the  first  step.  He  has  done  so  already 
on  two  occasions,  and  could  do  it  again 
if  it  suited  his  policy  to  have  war.  It 
is  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  the  imme¬ 
diate  provocation.  There  is  provoca¬ 
tion  enough  in  the  constant  attitude  of 
France  and  Germany  toward  each  other. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  heap  proof 
upon  proof  of  the  probability  of  a  great 
continental  struggle  in  our  time.  None 
but  the  wilfully  blind  can  doubt  that  the 
fabric  of  peace  is  tottering  to  its  fall  and 
cannot  be  propped  up  much  longer. 
Every  nation,  except  England,  is  sadly 
and  anxiously  counting  up  its  soldiers 
and  its  means  of  action.  Among  Eng¬ 
lishmen  alone  is  there  a  vague  hope  that 
our  proud  and  virile  people  will  hear 
unmoved  the  clash  of  arms  around  us, 
and  rest  content  to  see  the  future  of  the 
civilized  world  settled  without  any 
weight  being  given  to  our  opinion.  Or 
do  we  imagine  that  we  shall  be  suffered 
to  husband  our  resources  and  come  in 
as  arbiters,  when  the  combatants  are  ex¬ 
hausted  ?  So  thought  Napoleon  III.  in 
1866.  The  answer  to  his  dream  was 
the  campaign  of  1870,  the  loss  of  his 
throne,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Europe  has  entered  once  more  on 
an  era  of  force.  Between  Russia  and 
Austria,  between  France  and  Germany, 
there  is  in  progress  a  struggle  like  that 
of  the  tug  of  war  well  known  to  ath¬ 
letes.  The  rope  is  at  full  stretch  and 
the  strain  is  terrible.  Eye  to  eye  and 
foot  to  foot  the  nations  are  even  now 
pulling  with  quickened  breath  and  start¬ 
ing  muscles.  The  first  failure,  the  least 
sign  of  yielding  will  be  a  signal  for  that 
short  and  intense  effort  which  we  call 
war,  and  which  will  be  the  crisis  in  the 
fate  of  civilized  mankind.  No  man  liv¬ 
ing,  whether  statesman  or  philosopher, 
can  predict  the  changes  which  may  is¬ 
sue  from  such  a  conflict.  Certainly  all 
balances  of  power  and  other  flimsy  con¬ 
trivances  of  that  sort  will  be  upset. 
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Such  a  war  was  once  coming,  and  was 
stopped  by  the  partition  of  unhappy 
Poland.  Yet  we  have  Englishmen  ask* 
ing  for  what  purpose  we  need  an  army. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  already  tried  to 
turn  the  energies  of  France  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  may  do  so  again  with  better 
success. 

Even  some  of  the  deepest  thinkers  are 
apt  to  be  led  away  by  a  natural  error 
which  results  from  their  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge.  They  have  the  idea 
that  England,  though  unprepared,  has 
such  vast  patriotism  that  she  would  call 
armies  from  the  soil,  and  such  manu¬ 
facturing  power  that  she  could  very 
quickly  make  up  for  past  deficiencies. 
No.  Not  if  every  grown  man  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  called  for  arms  ;  not  if 
every  manufacturer  in  the  country  were 
set  to  work  on  producing  guns,  rifles, 
and  stores  of  all  sorts.  Armies  are  in 
these  modern  times  as  complicated,  and 
require  as  much  careful  training,  as 
great  commercial  systems  or  political 
constitutions.  Count  von  Moltke  tells 
the  German  Reichstag  that  it  will  not 
do  to  give  him  the  peace  increase  of  es¬ 
tablishment  which  he  wants  for  a  short 
period.  It  must  be  permanent.  This 
English  trust  in  the  production  of  armies 
just  when  they  are  wanted,  and  not  till 
then,  ignores  two  great  facts.  First, 
that  the  training  of  soldiers,  but  more 
especially  officers,  requires  years  before 
efficiency  is  reached  ;  and  secondly,  that 
such  stores  as  guns  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  cannot  be  made  under  a  time 
which  counts  by  years.  Considering 
that  the  strain  is  always  on  in  the  inter¬ 
national  tug  of  war,  and  the  process  of 
exhaustion  proceeding  under  our  eyes, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  final  crisis 
will  be  short  and  sharp.  Certainly  it 
will  be  over  long  before  a  nation  which 
is  unready  at  first  could  prepare  herself 
to  exercise  the  influence  which  she 
claims  as  a  Great  Power.  Even  the 
lending  of  money  to  allies,  which  is  the 
charming  substitute  for  personal  action 
recommended  by  some  politicians,  would 
come  too  late.  To  be  of  any  use  the 
money  should  be  lent  while  the  early 
stages  of  the  tug  are  in  progress.  It  is 
then  that  the  one  side  can  be  kept  up. 
When  the  crisis  has  actually  come  it 
will  be  too  late.  To  those  who  soothe 
their  anxieties  by  a  blind  faith  in  Gov¬ 


ernments,  we  would  point  to  the  garri¬ 
sons  in  the  Soudan  which  were  ail  to  be 
saved,  but  fell  while  our  preparations 
were  in  progress.  Is  it  possible  that 
even  the  fate  of  Gordon  has  not  opened 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  fatal  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  country  to  be  too  late  ? 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  Volunteer 
movement  there  were  many  who  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  new  organization  would 
become  a  substitute  for  a  regular  army, 
and  perhaps  there  are  some — though 
certainly  not  among  the  Volunteers 
themselves — who  still  dream  of  so  happy 
a  consummation.  But  to  make  the  Vol¬ 
unteers  effective  as  an  army  fit  to  take 
the  field  many  things  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  They  would  require  much  more 
drill — including  tactical  exercises — and 
all  the  subsidiary  organizations  which 
now  form  part  of  the  army  properly  so- 
called.  The  same  or  greater  expense 
would  have  to  be  incurred  for  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and,  in  short,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  which  might  even  now  be  saved 
in  the  cost  of  our  military  system,  the 
votes  would  be  the  same  or  greater. 
The  only  difference  would  be  the  pay  of 
officers  and  men,  which  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Army  Estimates.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  officers 
trained,  as  they  should  be,  to  match 
those  of  continental  armies  could  be 
found  without  paying  them  for  their 
whole  time.  Even  the  men  would  re¬ 
quite  more  pay.  They  are  asking  for  it 
now,  and  would  rightly  ask  for  more  if 
increased  service  were  required  of  them. 
In  short,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  expense  of  the  Volunteers  made  fit 
for  the  field  would  equal  those  of  the 
present  regular  army,  and  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  find  garrisons  for  the 
fortresses  which  are  the  stepping-stones 
of  British  power,  and  those  garrisons 
must  be  paid.  At  the  first  international 
crisis  England  would  find  her  word  set 
at  naught  as  being  unbacked  by  force, 
and  there  would  be  such  a  panic  and 
cry  for  increased  armaments  as  have 
never  been  known  even  in  this  country. 
Admirable  as  the  Volunteers  are,  they 
will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
they  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  regular 
army.  We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  regular  army  is  necessary  for  this 
country  because  : — 

First. — It  guards  our  food  supply, 
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which  involves  the  retention  of  every¬ 
thing  we  value —liberty,  prosperity, 
peace  itself,  and  the  influence  which 
England  exercises  over  the  progress 
of  mankind.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
England  might  be  invested  like  a  for¬ 
tress  and  starved  out  if  the  convoys  of 
food  could  be  stopped  by  an  enemy. 
The  fleet  would  guard  those  convoys, 
but  would  itself  be  dependent  on  the 
safety  of  coaling  stations,  which  must 
be  protected  by  land  forces. 

Second. — We  have  undertaken  a 
magnificent  task  in  the  government 
and  civilization  of  India.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  shame  of  shrinking  back 
now,  and  casting  the  work  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  into  the  fire  of  anarchy,  we  de¬ 
rive  large  indirect  advantages  from 
holding  it.  If  Manchester  chafed  at 
the  small  taxes  which  slightly  pro¬ 
tected  the  internal  trade  of  India, 
British  trade  would  receive  a  startling 
shock  if  all  the  ports  of  Hindostan 
were  closed  against  us,  and  our  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  greatest  Asiatic  Power 
were  gone  forever.  Through  India 
we  are  even  now  drawing  China  to 
our  views.  Individuals  may  talk  the¬ 
oretically  about  abandoning  our  rule 
over  India.  The  instinct  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  against  any  such  measure. 
India  pajs  for  an  army  of  about  aoo,- 
ooo  men,  which  on  emergency  is  in¬ 
terchangeable  with  the  home  forces. 
Like  the  fleet  and  the  army,  the  army 
in  India  and  at  home  support  each 
other,  and  their  task  is  to  protect  the 
advance  of  English  civilization  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  Race. 

Third. — European  civilization  has 
arrived  at  an  era  when  force  is  once 
more  the  guiding  power.  Every  poli¬ 
tician  of  standing  expects  to  see  the 
passions  of  war  and  the  crash  of  em¬ 
pires  ere  long.  And  the  bleeding  is 
to  be  to  the  death.  It  is  mere  moon¬ 
struck  madness  to  imagine  that  our 
interests  will  be  considered  unless  we 
are  at  least  ready  to  fight  for  them. 
The  lamb  cannot  persuade  the  wolf. 
“  The  prey  inviteth,  and  decay  in 
valor  encourageth  a  war.” 

Fourth. — All  new  markets,  needful 
enough  in  these  days,  are  opened  up 
and  protected  by  armies.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  and  the  merchant  are  the  last 
to  be  able  to  do  without  them.  Their 
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moral  effect  works  even  when  physi¬ 
cal  power  is  not  called  in,  and,  if 
England  does  not  throw  her  shield 
over  such  markets,  other  nations  will. 
Wrong  or  right,  wise  or  foolish,  they 
will  take  what  we  do  not  protect. 
Witness  Tonquin,  Madagascar,  and 
Zanzibar. 

Fifth. — The  acquisitions  of  other 
Powers  have  deprived  us  of  our  in¬ 
sular  position  all  ever  the  world.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the 
Sepoy  and  the  Cossack,  the  British 
recruit  and  the  French  conscript, 
shall  exchange  remarks,  peaceable  or 
otherwise,  over  a  frontier  line.  When 
we  can  persuade  those  countries  to 
put  down  their  armies  we  may  dismiss 
ours — but  not  till  then. 

Lastly. — The  army  stands  behind 
the  police  as  the  protector  of  civil 
order,  and  upon  it  as  a  last  resource 
peaceable  folk  rely  for  daily  protec¬ 
tion. 

Hitherto  armies  have  been  chiefly 
spoken  of  as  necessaries,  things  which 
may  be  considered  what  Mr.  Meredith 
somewhere  calls  women,  “  the  baggage 
of  humanity,  which,  alas  !  we  cannot 
do  without.”  Really  the  parallel  is  net 
a  bad  one,  for  in  this  country,  at  least, 
we  grumble  at  women  and  armies  when 
they  hamper  us,  but  shriek  for  their 
help  on  those  numerous  occasions  when 
we  need  them.  Armies  and  women  are 
the  two  extremes  of  humanity,  the  salt 
and  the  sugar.  We  dislike  the  salt  in 
our  sweet  luxuries,  and  repel  the  sugar 
when  we  have  the  gout  or  toothache, 
but  after  all  they  are  the  great  preserva¬ 
tives  without  which  humanity  would 
decay.  Suppose  that,  by  some  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  the  minds  of  men,  all  strife 
could  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  danger 
of  war  vanish.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
that  unmitigated  good  would  result,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  the  heart  of  man  could  at 
the  same  time  be  changed  so  as  to  lose 
all  selfishness  and  tendency  to  luxury. 
War  and  the  preparation  for  war  do 
most  surely  develop  certain  virtues — 
courage,  discipline,  self-sacrifice.  And 
the  ordinary  training  of  soldiers  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  production  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  those  virtues.  People  who 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
what  modern  soldiers  are,  may  indulge 
in  ideas  suitable  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
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does  not  follow  that  they  are  right. 
The  modern  recruit  is  trained  to  put  far 
from  him  all  violence  in  peace  and  all 
individual  violence  in  war.  He  is  to 
fight  when  called  upon,  and  as  called 
upon,  but  he  is  never  to  fight  for  him¬ 
self.  There  is  always  to  be  a  cause 
which  his  country  decides  to  be  just  or 
necessary,  and  for  that  cause,  and  for 
his  country,  he  is  to  train  his  body  to 
endure  hardship,  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
the  natural  passions,  and  act  on  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  term  a  “  brutal  soldiery” 
is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  him.  He 
is  to  practice  constant  self-denial.  He 
is  to  face  pain,  sickness,  hunger,  and 
thirst,  at  the  call  of  duty  ;  his  very  life 
is  not  his  own  ;  he  may  neither  refuse 
to  give  it  nor  yet  waste  it  ;  and  he  must 
always  count  it  as  at  the  disposal  of 
others.  Surely  such  a  training  of  body 
and  mind  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
when  one  compares  the  frequent  cases  of 
a  whole  crowd  standing  by,  and  seeing 
a  fellow-creature  drown  l^cause  there 
would  be  risk  in  saving  him,  with  the 
splendid  self-abnegation  constantly  dis¬ 
played  by  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  little  military  tone  and  mil¬ 
itary  discipline  would  be  of  more  value  to 
the  general  population  than  most  people 
think.  How  often  do  we  read  of  a  ship 
in  danger  and  the  passengers  seized  with 
panic,  strong  men  fighting  for  places  in 
the  boats,  and  letting  the  weak  women 
and  children  take  their  chance  ?  Con¬ 
trast  that  with  the  wreck  of  the  Birkeit' 
head,  when  the  gallant  fellows  put  every 
woman  and  child  into  the  boats,  then 
fell  in  on  parade  and  went  down  with 
hearty  cheers.  Who  will  dare  to  say 
that  the  training  which  produces  such 
effects  is  not  one  which  tends  to  elevate 
the  human  race.  And  even  the  smart 
dandyism  of  the  officers  is  not  mere 
foppery.  It  has  a  meaning  sometimes. 
On  one  occasion  a  ship  was  in  great 
danger  during  a  storm,  which  had  dam¬ 
aged  her  machinery.  A  lady  who  was 
present  related  afterward  that,  when  in¬ 
clined  to  give  way  to  despair,  she  was 
saved  from  panic  by  seeing  some  officers 
on  board  who  were  on  their  way  to  India 
come  to  breakfast  with  their  mustaches 
carefully  waxed.  The  idea  may  raise  a 
smile,  but  the  action  is  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Like  the  lighting  a  cigar  under  a 
hot  fire,  it  means  that  the  mind  is  cool 
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and  collected,  and  coolness,  like  panic, 
is  infectious.  These  same  officers,  in 
the  British  army  at  least,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  put  the  comfort  of  their  men 
before  their  own.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
march  the  officer  who  does  not  first  see 
that  his  men  have  all  that  they  require, 
and  that  his  horses  are  fed,  before  he 
himself  eats  or  looks  after  his  own  com¬ 
fort,  is  marked  for  reprobation,  and  dur¬ 
ing  peace  the  well-b«ing  of  the  soldier 
is  an  object  of  unremitting  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  officer,  who,  like  the 
private,  has  to  learn  to  care  for  others 
rather  than  for  himself.  An  English 
writer,  who  has  a  child-like  faculty  for 
going  to  the  root  of  things,  says  of  the 
soldier  :  ”  Our  estimate  of  him  is  based 
upon  this  ultimate  fact,  of  which  we  are 
well  assured,  that,  put  him  in  a  fortress 
breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  behind  him,  and  only  death  and 
his  duty  in  front  of  him,  he  will  keep 
his  face  to  the  front.”  Death  and  his 
duty  before  him,  that  is  the  English 
idea.  We  do  not  talk  of  glory,  and  are, 
indeed,  sometimes  too  careless  about 
it  ;  but  to  accept  death  for  the  sake  of 
duty  may  perhaps  be  found  eventually 
to  be  the  real  sinews  of  war,  the  salt 
which  keeps  this  nation  fresh,  a  better 
preservative  of  her  honor  and  liberties 
than  all  the  wealth  which  she  succeeds 
in  heaping  up,  and  which  has  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  tendency  to  breed  luxury  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  one  training  which  tends  to 
produce  military  manners  of  a  preju¬ 
dicial  character  is  that  of  the  ignorant 
people  who  make  difficulties  about  the 
introduction  of  the  soldier  in  uniform 
to  places  of  public  entertainment. 
They,  indeed,  are  trying  to  make  the 
army  a  class  apart  and  antagonistic  to 
the  general  welfare.  There  is  no  such 
feeling  of  antagonism  in  the  army  itself. 

So  little  notice  is  commonly  taken  of 
the  army,  that  a  very  important  step 
lately  made  by  the  authorities  has  pass¬ 
ed  almost  without  comment.  The  pun¬ 
ishments  for  trivial  offences  have  been 
lightened,  and  the  modern  tone  of  feel¬ 
ing  has  been  recognized  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  to  soldiers  of  good  character 
an  amount  of  liberty  which  would  have 
startled  our  fathers.  The  system  had 
been  previously  tested  by  officers  who 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
and  the  good  moral  effect  of  that  trust 
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which  begets  self-respect  has  always 
been  manifested.  Henceforward,  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  chooses  to  be  steady,  may 
count  on  having  little  less  liberty  and 
vastly  more  consideration  by  his  em¬ 
ployers  than  his  brother  workman  in 
civil  life.  This  is  an  outward  and  vis¬ 
ible  sign  of  a  great  change  which  is  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  army — a  change  which  is 
bringing  it  every  day  more  into  harmony 
with  our  civil  institutions.  The  agen¬ 
cies  for  elevating  the  soldier  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  untiring,  and  the  pockets  of 
officers  are  emptied  by  contributions  to 
various  institutions  from  which  the  sol¬ 
diers  reap  all  the  benefits.  In  short, 
that  unsettled  roving  class  which  so 
largely  recruits  our  ranks,  is  being  train¬ 
ed  and  civilized  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  which  civil  employers  of  labor 
might  find  worth  their  while  to  study 
and  even  imitate. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  war  is  an 
evil  ;  but  there  are  worse.  War  is  a 
less  evil  than  the  stagnation  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  it  sometimes  clears  away  by 
its  stormy  passage.  The  French,  after 
their  late  catastrophe,  were  fain  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  had  deserved  their  punish¬ 
ment,  and  the  military  training  through 
which  the  nation  has  since  gone  has 
certainly  punhed  the  people  and  welded 
together  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
held  apart  by  jealousies  and  political 
disagreement.  It  has  also  taught  the 
French  some  modesty,  and  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
special  divinity  which  helps  people  who 
will  not  help  themselves.  When  one 
hears  weak  complaints  against  having 
an  army  at  all,  it  really  seems  as  if  the 


time  were  coming  when  England,  too, 
will  have  her  lesson,  and  rise  from  some 
bitter  defeat,  with  grief  and  rage  in  her 
heart,  and  a  rooted  desire  for  revenge. 
But  in  such  a  case  she  could  not  rise  as 
France  has  risen.  The  fabric  of  such 
a  trade  as  ours  cannot  be  reconstructed 
in  a  short  time,  especially  as  its  founda¬ 
tion — credit — would  be  gone.  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Rome  did  not  rise  from 
their  great  falls,  and  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  there  never  was  an 
empire  so  great  and  so  scantily  provided 
with  defence  as  the  British  empire.  As 
long  as  we  remain  firm  and  strong  the 
colonies  will  be  attached  to  us,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  they  would  sacrifice  themselves  in 
unavailing  attempts  to  make  good  what 
we  had  lost  through  carelessness.  It  is 
for  the  people  of  England  to  awake  and 
look  after  their  own  military  affairs. 
There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
needful  preparations,  present  dangers  to 
be  warded  off,  past  shortcomings  to  be 
atoned  for.  Armies,  like  other  institu¬ 
tions,  need  periodical  overhaulings  by 
men  of  business,  but  these  should  enter 
on  their  task  with  the  intention  to  re¬ 
form  and  renovate,  not  to  destroy  what 
will  certainly  have  to  be  reconstructed 
hereafter  at  enormous  expense,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  the  opportunity  of  reconstruction 
come  before  the  great  day  of  trial. 
And,  at  least,  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
volcanoes  threatening  outbreak,  let  us 
not  spend  our  time  in  fiddling  and  sing¬ 
ing  madrigals,  till  we  have  looked  to 
the  barriers  which  may  keep  the  lava 
streams  from  our  pleasant  fields. — Com- 
temporary  Review. 
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T HE  depression  of  trade  and  agricul¬ 
ture  at  present  prevalent  over  nearly  all 
the  world  is  in  Australia  more  fictitious 
than  real.  The  unemployed  are  there 
in  large  numbers,  as  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  how  different  is  their  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  same  class  at 
home !  In  Australia  they  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  not  because  there  is  no  work 
waiting  to  be  done  ;  they  do  not  hunger 
for  bread  and  meat,  but  they  thirst  for 
unlimited  beer,  and  uphold  the  “  eight 


hours  a-day”  principle,  which  in  their 
opinion  is  the  utmost  time  a  man  ought 
to  be  required  to  labor  for  his  living. 
Sustained  by  a  paternal  Government 
with  daily  wages  on  relief  works,  paid 
with  the  money  kindly  provided  for 
them  out  of  loans  subscribed  by  a  cred¬ 
ulous  public  at  home,  why  should  they 
work  for  private  employers  of  labor, 
who  can  only  afford  to  pay  at  the  rate 
the  state  of  trade  justifies  them  in  giv¬ 
ing  ? 
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“  We  shall  not  accept  work  from 
you,”  they  say  to  the  employers,  “at 
a  lower  rate  than  Government  pays  us. 
No  matter  what  is  the  stale  of  the  labor 
market,  no  matter  how  depressed  trade 
may  be,  we  must  not  suffer.  Emoloy- 
ers  may  be  ruined,  but  Government  can 
raise  loans  which  will  be  utilized  for 
public  works— works  to  be  made  by  us 
at  a  rate  of  wages  which  we  consider 
necessary  for  our  existence.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  Government,  it  is  our  right  to 
demand  from  it  that  it  should  provide 
us  with  employment  and  wages.” 

The  Government,  from  the  nature  of 
its  constitution,  of  necessity  agrees  with 
this.  It  cannot  resist,  for  manhood 
suffrage  has  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
working  classes.  What  they  demand 
must  be  conceded.  Loans,  therefore, 
are  raised,  and  the  workingman  pros¬ 
pers  for  the  present.  What  matters  it 
to  him  how  much  the  loans  increase, 
how  much  public  debt  is  piled  up  ?  He 
has  no  future  interest  in  the  country, 
and  as  long  as  money  can  be  borrowed, 
as  long  as  labor  can  be  kept  up  at  a  fic¬ 
titious  price,  so  long  will  he  stay  and 
prosper.  But  when  the  time  comes — as 
it  surely  will  come,  unless  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  different  in  material  respects 
from  those  at  present  in  use  arise  to 
control  the  future — when  no  more 
money  can  be  raised,  then  will  the 
workingman  depart  to  some  other  place. 
“  What  need  we  look  to,  except  to  the 
present  ?”  is  his  cry  ;  “we  have  no 
stake  in  the  country  ;  the  Government 
stock  is  not  ours  ;  we  can  always  go 
away  and  try  the  same  old  game  else¬ 
where." 

At  the  same  time,  the  representatives 
of  the  working  classes  see,  and  see  very 
clearly,  that  if  the  unemployed  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  countries  ever  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  understand  the  nature  of  the 
position,  then  will  their  day  be  nearly 
done.  Other  men  willing  to  work  will 
flock  out  to  their  shores,  and  their 
trades-unions,  at  present  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  world,  will  be  unable  to  ab¬ 
sorb  them  all,  and  the  price  of  labor 
will  fall  to  its  proper  level.  The  result, 
however  disastrous  to  this  selfish  policy, 
would  be  that  the  country,  which  at 
present  is  insufficiently  populated,  would 
become  rapidly  opened  up.  Millions 


of  acres  of  land  in  Australia  which  ate 
practically  valueless  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  clearing  at  the  present  exces¬ 
sive  rate  of  labor,  would  become  avail¬ 
able.  Land  which  would  be  profitable 
if  cleared  at  an  acre,  now  lies  as 
useless  as  the  desert  of  Sahara  for  all 
practical  purposes,  simply  because  it 
would  cost  from  ^^15  to  ^^20  per  acre 
under  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to 
clear  it. 

About  six  months  ago,  the  writer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Sydney  when  an  emi¬ 
grant-ship  came  in.  At  that  time  there 
were  a  number  of  unemployed  at  Syd¬ 
ney— that  is,  a  number  of  men  employ¬ 
ed  on  the  Government  relief  works,  at 
the  high  Government  rate  of  wages — 
and  there  were  immediately  loud  out¬ 
cries  in  the  local  papers  against  the 
Government  for  bringing  more  working¬ 
men  into  the  country.  Nearly  every 
man  in  the  ship  was  engaged  on  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  at  what  would  be  very 
high  wages  in  England,  and  there  was  a 
demand  for  at  least  four  or  five  times 
the  number — especially  for  agricultural 
laborers.  Everywhere  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  was  heard,  that  men  were  not  to 
be  got  at  any  reasonable  wages  for  the 
stations.  Yet  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  dare  not  encourage  emi¬ 
gration.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek 
— the  members  of  its  Parliament  are 
elected  under  the  constitution  by  man¬ 
hood  suffrage.  The  workingmen  have 
thus  the  Parliament  under  their  thumbs, 
while  they  themselves  are  governed  by 
their  trades-unions,  which  say  that  the 
price  of  labor  must  be  maintained. 
The  latter  know  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  maintain  it  is  to  discourage  as 
far  as  possible  emigration,  although  they 
are  sharp  enough  to  be  aware  that  in 
doing  this  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
run  down  the  credit  of  their  colony  in  a 
way  that  would  stop  the  supplies  in  the 
shape  of  loans,  whch  alone  enable  the 
Government,  really  worked  by  the 
trades-unions,  to  obtain  money  to  pay 
the  demands  of  the  so-called  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Have  not  the  action  and  power  of  the 
trades-unions  in  New  South  Wales, 
since  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant-ship 
mentioned  above,  been  shown  in  the 
Government  regulations  of  the  colony 
on  emigration,  where  there  is  now  writ- 
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ten,  *  No  application  for  assisted  pas¬ 
sages  can  at  present  be  entertained  ”  ? 

Do  the  paid  delegates  of  the  New 
South  Wales  trades-unions,  lately  sent 
to  England,  think  they  have  succeeded 
in  hoodwinking  their  fellow  laboring 
men  ?  If  so,  they  make  a  mistake. 
They  for  the  time  may  have  thrown  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  many,  but  it  will  be 
wiped  away.  Let  the  English  working¬ 
man  only  ask  these  same  delegates  one 
simple  question — How  much  does  the 
man  seeking  Government  relief  in  New 
South  Wales  receive  as  a  daily  wage,  in 
money  and  money’s  worth,  for  his  most 
valuable  services  ?  When  that  question 
has  been  answered,  the  Englishman  will 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  and  under¬ 
stand  why  his  colonial  friends  kindly 
take  so  much  trouble  to  warn  him 
against  their  adopted  land.  The  re¬ 
sponsible  Governments  of  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  and  South  Australia  have 
ceased  granting  assisted  passages  to 
emigrants  ;  but  the  colony  of  Queens¬ 
land.  where  the  squatters  are  more 
numerous  and  powerful  than  in  the 
other  colonies,  do  so  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  highest  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  exceeds  ;C5o  per 
head  per  annum.  It  is  lowest  under 
the  semi-responsible  Government  and 
amid  the  sparsely  populated  lands  of 
Western  Australia,  where  alone  nomi¬ 
nated  emigrants  are  sent  out  free  of  cost. 
Yet  even  there  the  general  laborer  in 
town  receives  5s.  to  7s.  /er  diem^  car¬ 
penters  and  masons  from  8s.  to  los., 
farm-laborers  and  ploughmen  in  the 
country  15s.  per  week  with  board  and 
lodging. 

The  responsible  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  the  other  Australian 
colonies  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  of 
South  Australia  to  a  very  great  extent, 
have  been  forced  to  become,  through 
the  action  of  manhood  suffrage,  a  part, 
and  a  most  important  and  accessary 
part,  of  the  machinery  «f  the  trades- 
unions.  It  is  to  the  Government  that 
the  unions  look  for  supplies  to  pay 
their  workingmen  to  fight  against  the 
employers  of  labor.  The  Government 
at  present,  on  account  of  their  loans, 
have  practically  nearly  unlimited  power 
of  capital  to  fight  against  the  employers 
of  labor,  who  have  only  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  means  to  back  them  up.  The  re¬ 


sult  must  be,  either  the  withdrawal  of 
private  capital  to  places  where  it  can  be 
employed  at  a  profit,  or  to  so  raise  the 
import  duties  that  capital  can  earn  its 
fair  profit  as  well  as  labor.  This  is 
what  has  actually  occurred  in  Victoria, 
where,  owing  to  its  great  natural  re¬ 
sources,  both  agricultural  and  pastoral, 
and  to  the  heavy  import  duties  levied  in 
that  colony,  a  few  manufactories  are 
springing  up  which  are  able  to  a  certain 
extent  to  supply  the  local  wants  of  the 
people.  The  finances  of  Victoria  are 
also  in  a  better  state  than  most  of  the 
other  colonies.  The  trades-unions, 
and  through  them  the  Parliament  of 
Victoria,  have  perceived  that  it  some¬ 
times  pays  the  working  classes  better  in 
the  long-run,  even  at  a  slight  apparent 
sacrifice,  to  do  a  liitle  for  the  employer 
of  labor,  by  levying  heavy  protective 
duties  on  manufactured  goods,  rather 
than,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  to  act  al¬ 
ways  in  opposition  to  his  interests, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  what  is 
good  for  the  capitalist  must  of  necessity 
be  bad  for  the  laborer.  New  South 
Wales,  with  its  coals  and  its  minerals, 
is  really  a  richer  country  than  Victoria, 
with  all  its  gold,  yet  it  does  not  pros¬ 
per  as  a  country  ;  while  Victoria,  which 
has  done  something  for  the  capitalists 
and  employers  of  labor,  is  becoming, 
in  spite  of  the  same  defects  in  its  con¬ 
stitution,  more  prosperous  every  day. 
The  Victorian  workingman  looks  as  far 
as  an  immediate  future,  while  the  work¬ 
ingman  of  New  South  Wales  looks  only 
to  the  present. 

So  great  is  the  unrealized  wealth  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  so  great  is  also 
their  realized  wealth,  that  if  they  are 
only  governed  by  intelligent  men,  who, 
even  while  governing  for  the  benefit  of 
but  one  class,  whatever  that  class  may 
be,  are  yet  not  actuated  by  a  short¬ 
sighted  and  narrow  policy,  they  must 
advance.  But  if  the  government  is 
given  up  to  those  who  do  not  see  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  present,  is  there 
any  known  land  rich  enough  to  prosper  ? 

There  is  one  class  in  England,  at 
present  suffering  from  the  bad  times, 
who  at  this  moment  might  with  great 
advantage  emigrate  to  Australia,  whose 
prospects  would  be  immensely  improved 
by  doing  so,  and  who  of  all  the  classes 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  succeed — 
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namely,  the  tenant  farmer,  who  sees  his 
little  capital  day  by  day  decreasing  at 
home.  A  practical  farmer  with  two  or 
three  sons,  with  a  small  capital  of  from 
^500  to  ^1500,  who  has  been  bred  up 
all  his  life  on  a  farm,  and  who  has  had 
that  practical  education  in  his  business 
which  is  instilled  by  daily  association — 
such  a  man  would  in  Australia  be  bound 
to  succeed  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
would  most  probably  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  he  Kets  on  in  life,  of  seeing  his 
sons  started  prosperously,  either  as 
managers  of  stations,  or  perhaps  as  the 
owners  of  stations  themselves.  There 
are  ups  and  downs  for  every  one  in  this 
worldj  but  there  is  more  chance  of 
“  ups^’  for  people  of  this  class  than  the 
reverse.  It  is  from  this  class  that  most 
of  the  rich  squatters  have  come.  Their 
fathers  originally  emigrated  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  have  got  their  experience 
at  a  cheap  rate — an  experience  that  is 
even  more  valuable  in  Australia  than  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  A  man  like 
this  knows  the  value  of  the  land,  which 
few  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  of  those 
who  have  even  lived  in  the  colony, 
really  do,  although  they  think  so.  He 
will,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man,  have  saved 
a  little  nest-egg,  and  will  probably 
clear,  or  partially  clear,  some  new  land, 
which  he  will  eventually  sell  for  100  to 
150  per  cent  more  than  it  has  cost  him 
altogether.  He  will  gradually  go  on  at 
this  till  he  has  rolled  up  for  himself  one 
of  those  immense  fortunes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  most  of  the  rich  squatters 
have  made  theirs.  It  is  not  the  young 
gentleman  who  comes  out  to  Australia 
with  capital  who  usually  succeeds.  It 
is  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the  small 
man  who  usually  eats  up  the  bigger 
man.  In  Western  Australia  this  has 
occurred  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who 
settled  there  originally  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  their 
servants.  The  fathers  of  those  who  are 
now  servants  were  originally  masters, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  masters  are 
now  servants.  The  fathers  who  send 
out  their  sons  from  England  with 
;^Sooo  or  ;^6ooo  capital  are  the  men 
who  in  reality  make  the  fortune  of  Au¬ 
stralia’s  richest  sons.  Better  would  it 
have  been  for  these  same  youths’  for¬ 
tunes,  in  most  cases,  if  they  had  been 


kept  at  home.  They  go  out  there  hav¬ 
ing  little  experience  of  farming,  prob¬ 
ably  having  been  educated  at  one  of  our 
large  public  schools,  and  brought  up  in 
a  society  where  they  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  hard  work  really  is. 
How  can  they  succeed,  even  if  they  are 
hard-working  and  industrious  ? 

In  most  cases  they  buy  a  station  for 
which  they  pay  too  much,  or  even  if 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
one  at  a  fair  price,  they  buy  too  big  a 
property  in  proportion  to  their  re¬ 
sources.  Instead  of  buying  a  station 
with  half  the  amount  of  their  capital, 
and  investing  tne  other  half,  they  buy  a 
property  which  swallows  up  nearly  the 
whole.  We  will  allow  that  the  station 
is  prosperous  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  There  are  good  seasons,  etc., 
and  they  probably  reinvest  their  profits 
in  their  own  station,  or  enlarge  it  in 
order  that  more  may  be  made  out  of  it, 
even  if  they  do  not  increase  their  per¬ 
sonal  expenditure.  Then  bad  seasons 
come,  there  are  droughts  or  other  mis¬ 
fortunes,  capital  is  wanted  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  station, 
and  they  have  no  funds  to  fall  back 
upon.  They  borrow  from  the  banks  at 
9  or  10  per  cent — these  banks  which  in 
the  colonies  are  little  better  than  huge 
pawnbroking  establishments.  Sooner 
or  later,  when  they  are  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  their  end  is  sure  to 
come.  The  interest  due  to  the  banks 
swallows  up  the  profits  they  derive  from 
the  station.  There  may  be  good  sea¬ 
sons  again,  but  in  few  cases  will  they 
probably  be  good  enough  to  enable  the 
borrower  to  totally  clear  off  a  debt 
backed  up  by  such  heavy  interest. 
Even  if  they  manage  to  pay  it  back,  bad 
seasons  will  return,  and  unless  in  the 
mean  time  experience  has  shown  them 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  a  portion 
of  the  station,  even  at  a  considerable 
loss,  in  order  to  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  capital  to  fall  back 
upon,  they  will  again  be  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  banks,  and  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons  coming  on,  these  will 
foreclose,  while  the  depression  caused 
by  the  droughts  is  probably  at  its  worst. 
The  station  will  then  be  sold  at  an  en¬ 
ormous  loss,  most  probably  to  one  of 
those  large  squatters  referred  to  before, 
who  will  hang  on  to  it  till  such  time  as 
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good  seasons  return,  when  he  will  resell 
it  to  another  of  these  small  capitalists  at 
a  large  profit.  The  original  proprietors 
will  become  bankrupt,  and  have  to  start 
afresh  in  the  world.  This  is  the  history 
of  many  a  young  man  who  goes  out  to 
the  colonies  with  his  few  thousand 
pounds.  These  small  capitalists  hardly 
ever  invest  their  money  in  a  colony  dur¬ 
ing  a  depression,  but  generally  in  times 
of  prosperity,  when  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  good  seasons,  and  when 
their  imaginations  have  been  dazzled  by 
hearing  of  the  fortunes  made.  Usually 
they  buy  at  a  fictitious  price,  calculated 
on  the  few  preceding  prosperous  years. 
In  Queensland  this  occurs  oftenest,  be¬ 
cause  when  prosperity  comes  there  in 
the  shape  of  rain,  enormous  profits  are 
to  be  made,  but  where  also  enormous 
losses  are  suffered  in  bad  times.  Usu¬ 
ally  in  Queensland  the  property  is  not 
freehold,  but  leased  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  price,  when  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  being  generally  calculated 
at  so  much  per  head  of  the  stock  at  the 
station.  This  stock  of  course,  in  good 
seasons,  increases  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  but  the  losses  are  frequently  quite 
as  great.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  a 
property  just  before  the  last  great 
droughts,  and  lost  half  his  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  station  in  a  few  years,  his 
stock  dying  for  want  of  water.  In  the 
other  Australian  colonies  neither  the 
profits  of  stations  nor  the  losses  are 
usually  so  great.  Of  course  a  man 
mry,  although  afresh  arrival,  make  a 
certain  amount,  either  through  luck  or 
owing  to  naturally  good  abilities  and 
shrewdness  ;  but  such  a  one,  with  a 
small  capital,  will  probably  make  more 
with  it  at  home  than  in  Australia,  as 
here  he  would  have  better  means  of 
knowing  what  he  is  about.  In  England 
he  has  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  advice  of  friends.  He  is  not  in  the 
position  of  a  stranger  coming  in  and 
filching  from  the  older  residents  some 
of  the  profits  which  they  think  ought  to 
be  theirs  alone. 


The  small  capitalist,  on  arriving  in 
Australia,  is  looked  upon  by  the  old 
squatters  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
pigeon  to  be  plucked.  If  they  found 
that  nothing  is  to  be  made  out  of  him. 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
hinder  his  getting  true  information  about 
the  value  of  the  property  he  is  looking 
for,  fearing  that,  as  an  outsider,  he 
might  spoil  their  market  and  lessen 
their  profits  by  sharing  them. 

The  colonial  squatter  certainly  en¬ 
courages  the  small  capitalist  to  come 
out,  knowing  that  the  stranger  will  have 
to  buy  his  experience,  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  to  be  bought  at  too  cheap  a 
rate. 

They  will  also,  in  their  simple  hearty 
manner,  do  everything  to  assist  these 
young  men  to  buy  stations  from  them¬ 
selves  at  a  price  calculated  on  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  the  bu)er.  The  colonial 
squatter  certainly,  as  a  general  rule, 
welcomes  the  stranger  (with  capital), 
and  takes  him  in  in  one  sense.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  his  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  will  admit  of  his  doing  things 
by  halves,  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  unless 
he  can  take  the  stranger  in,  his  welcome 
will  be  problematical. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  land  in  England  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  were  a  man  able  to 
buy  and  farm  his  own  land,  he  could 
hold  his  own  in  fair  conipetition  against 
foreigners — supposing  that  transfers  of 
land  were  made  simpler  and  easier  than 
at  present,  and  if  instead  of  the  heavy 
burdens  being  placed  on  home  produce 
alone  by  the  enormous  rates  and  taxes 
on  the  land  on  which  it  is  grown,  taxes 
were  placed  in  equal  proportions  as 
well  on  foreign  as  on  our  own  produce. 
Under  the  above  conditions,  would  our 
small  capitalists,  seeking  investments  in 
land  on  which  to  settle,  be  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  mother  country 
in  order  to  ruin  themselves  on  distant 
shores  ? — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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CALVARY* 


BY  LORD  BYRON. 


April  18,  1814. 


The  hour  is  come  of  darkness  and  of  dread 
That  makes  Earth  shudder  to  receive  the  dead, 

When  the  first  Martyr  to  His  offered  Creed, ^ 

The  Man  of  Heaven,  the  Son  of  God  must  bleed. 

The  hour  is  come  of  Salem’s  giant  sin. 

The  doom  is  fixed  ;  the  bloody  rites  begin. 

Hear  the  loud  cries  on  Sion’s  lofty  place,  * 

From  struggling  crowds  of  Israel’s  swarthy  race  ; 

Stamped  on  each  brow  an  idiot  hatred  stood. 

In  every  eye  an  eagerness  of  blood. 

Each  scornful  lip  betrayed  its  wayward  thirst 
Of  ill,  and  cursing  Him  became  accurst. 

Wroth  without  cause  ;  revenged  without  a  wrong, 

Tribes  of  self-sentence  !  ye  shall  suffer  long  ; 

Through  dark  millenniums  of  an  exiled  grief, 

The  outcast  slaves  of  sightless  unbelief. 

Stung  by  all  torture,  buffeted  and  sold. 

Racked  by  an  idle  lust  of  useless  gold. 

Scourged,  scorned,  unloved,  a  name  for  every  race 
To  spit  upon,  the  chosen  of  disgrace. 

A  people  nationless,  whom  every  land 
Receives  to  punish  and  preserves  to  brand. 

Yet  still  enduring  all — and  all  in  vain, 

The  doomed  inheritors  of  scorn  and  pain. 

Untaught  of  sufferance,  unreclaimed  from  ill. 

Hating  and  hated,  stubborn  Israel  still. 

— Murray's  Magazine. 
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A.mong  a  mass  of  old  ledgers  and  ex¬ 
pressionless  mercantile  books  and  papers 
that  had  been  lying  asleep  for  a  couple 
of  generations  in  a  dusty,  iron-bound 
chest,  was  hidden  the  leather-bound 
book  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken.  It  almost  seemed  that  these 
musty  and  uninteresting  relics  of  a  by¬ 
gone  commerce  had  found  a  voice  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  this  characteristic  diary, 
and  a  hearty  voice,  too,  that  seemed  to 
proceed  from  an  honest,  burly  English¬ 
man.  The  writing  was  the  elegant,  old- 
fashioned  hand  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
with  large  flowing  capitals,  and  bold 
loops  and  flourishes  in  every  possible 
place. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 


*  Published  by  permission  of  Lord  Went¬ 
worth. 


foreign  traveller  for  a  large  commercial 
house  was  of  a  very  different  class,  and 
held  a  different  position  in  all  ways, 
from  his  representatives  of  to-day.  Not 
only  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
a  keen  man  of  business,  the  chief  req¬ 
uisite  latterly,  but  he  had  to  be  a 
pleasant  man,  and  a  diplomatic  and 
courageous  one,  too,  as  in  the  then  state 
of  Europe,  disturbed  in  every  way  and 
at  war,  a  cool  head,  a  ready  wit,  and  a 
brave  heart,  were  each  and  all  necessary 
to  success. 

To  travel  in  those  days  from  England 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Italy  was  a 
work  not  only  of  a  long  time,  but  one 
of  no  small  difficulties  and  dangers,  for 
England  was  then  fighting  almost  single- 
handed  against  the  widely  extended 
IMwer  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  John  All- 
wyn,  from  whose  journal  I  quote,  when 
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he  left  England  with  the  very  many 
heavy  cases  of  patterns  that  then  were 
carried  by  travellers,  knew  that  he  was 
leaving  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  knew, 
too,  all  the  difficulties  he  was  likely  to 
encounter. 

Allwyn  was  to  sail  from  Falmouth, 
and  says,  after  telling  that  his  heavy 
luggage  had  gone  on  by  wagon  a  fort¬ 
night  before, — 

“  From  Exeter  to  Falmouth,  ninety 
miles  ;  they  charge  three  guineas  inside, 
and  two  guineas  outside  for  this  jour¬ 
ney,  and  only  allow  you  fourteen  pounds 
weight  luggage,  and  it  is  verry  cramped. 
About  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  we 
change  coachmen,  who  must  each  have 
iid.  from  us  all.  and  should  thrive. 
The  roads  are  verry  bad,  hilly,  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  country  barren  and  ill- 
kempt  where  in  places  it  is  cultivated. 
We  pass  through  Crockernwell,  a  place 
to  change  horses,  and  again  bd.  to 
the  coachman  ;  Oakhampton,  where  we 
breakfast  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  are  ready  for  it,  as  it  was  for 
us  ;  Launceston,  a  small  market  town, 
and  to  Bodmin  to  dinner,  the  same  ; 
Truro,  a  verry  pretty  town,  where  is  the 
coinage  for  tin,  etc.,  where  it  is  weighed 
and  marked.  I  saw  in  the  market-place 
a  great  many  blocks  of  different  marks, 
being  intended  for  different  people  ;  a 
great  many  with  Foxe’s  mark.” 

It  is  evident  that  he  always  kept  his 
eyes  open,  for  in  several  places  he  noted 
the  marks  on  different  goods  and  cases, 
and  entered  them  in  his  note-book,  tired 
though  he  often  must  have  been,  think¬ 
ing  that  at  some  time  the  information 
would  prove  useful. 

”  Have  had  to  stay  here  in  Falmouth 
several  days,  as  the  packet  is  not  ready 
to  sail,  and  1  have  found  it  a  verry  nice 
place,  and  the  inn  a  comfortable  one, 
and  arranged  upon  a  good  plan.  There 
is  a  great  many  naval  gentlemen  here 
a-coming  and  going,  some  quite  little 
red-faced  boys,  verry  brave  in  their  uni¬ 
form,  and  hats,  and  hangers.  Here  the 
coaches  start  and  stop,  and  there  is 
much  ado  at  those  times  :  it  is  other¬ 
wise  verry  quiet.  I  reckon  they  would 
be  astounded  could  they  but  see,  as  I 
often  have,  twelve  or  more  coaches  start 
at  one  signal.” 

After  saying  that  he  goes  aboard,  and 
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how  uncomfortable  he  finds  the  packet, 
he  continues, — 

”  We  had  a  good  passage  from  Fal¬ 
mouth  to  Gibraltar,  but  I  was  ill  the 
greatest  part  of  the  voyage  :  the  first 
five  days  I  could  not  eat  hardly  at  all, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  cooking.  We 
was  in  company  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Lisbon  packet ;  we  sailed  to¬ 
gether  on  Friday  evening  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  parted  company  the  next 
Friday  at  one  o’clock. 

*'  On  Sunday  night  we  fell  in  with 
Lord  Collingwood’s  fleet,  six  sail  of 
line-of-battle  ships.  Our  captain  went 
on  board  the  admiral’s  ship  with  let¬ 
ters,  etc.,  and  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  a  convoy,  which  was  denied  him,  I 
suppose  on  account  of  their  not  having 
any  smaller  ship  than  of  the  line.  We 
hear  that  the  French  are  about  to  attack 
the  island  of  Sicily  ;  if  they  do,  they 
will  soon  know  more  of  us  than  they 
will  care  to.  The  captain  tells  us  that 
he  learned  on  the  admiral's  ship  that 
Boney  is  getting  a  great  armament  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Admiral  Collingwood 
is  lying  about  here  hoping  that  he  may 
meet  with  the  French  squadron,  which 
one  rumour  says  has  gone  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  another  rumour  says  else¬ 
where.  P'alse  reports  are  fabricated  by 
the  French  to  delude  us.  The  admiral 
knows  that  the  Spainiards,  too,  have 
many  sail  ready  to  come  out,  and  would 
much  like  to  give  them  a  drubbing,  and 
let  them  know  what  is  what ;  but  they 
slink  at  home,  and  will  not  set  sail.  The 
captain  did  not  see  the  admiral,  as  he 
would  much  have  liked  to  do.” 

Probably  ”  the  captain”  was  as  little 
aware  of  the  arduous  duties  of  Colling¬ 
wood  at  that  time  as  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
nation  seemed  to  be.  Since  October 
1805,  when  in  the  very  hour  of  victory 
Nelson  was  snatched  away  at  Trafalgar, 
the  entire  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  had  devolved  upon  Collingwood, 
and  with  it  an  amount  of  diplomatic 
work  so  immense  that  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  the  one  man  could  have 
done  it.  Frequent  letters  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  keep  him  friendly  ;  to  the 
weak  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  assist ;  to  the  Emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  from  whom  most  of  his  provisions 
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came,  to  show  him  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  let  himself  slip  into  the 
power  of  Buonaparte — were  but  a  few 
of  the  enormous  number  that  he  had  to 
write,  and  they  kept  him  constantly  at 
work  ;  so  constantly,  indeed,  that  event* 
ually  the  confinement  and  want  of  exer¬ 
cise  killed  one  of  our  finest  sailors  and 
bravest  men — a  man,  too,  of  magnificent 
physique — years  before  his  time.  Two 
years  he  was  once  at  sea  without  so 
much  as  dropping  anchor,  and  all  the 
time  harassed  by  watching  and  waiting 
for  an  enemy  that  would  never  let  him 
approach,  and  worried  by  the  Admir¬ 
alty  Board  at  home,  who  would  hardly 
grant  him  necessary  repairs  to  his 
ships.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife 
he  writes,  "  I  am  besides,  with  having 
such  a  compound  of  various  affairs  to 
settle,  up  sometimes  half  the  night  to 
make  arrangements,  and  have  not  stirred 
from  my  desk  these  ten  days,  scarcely 
to  see  the  sun."  No  wonder  that  the 
admiral  refused  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
packet. 

“  VVe  passed  Cape  Trafalgar,  where 
last  year  we  thrashed  the  Frenchies,  and 
where  Admiral  Nelson  was  killed  by  a 
cowardly  shooter  ;  but  that  is  always 
their  tactics.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
on  poor  H.  Waterton,  and  will  tell  Mrs. 
Waterton  that  I  have  seen  the  place 
when  I  am  got  home." 

Where  is  Mrs.  Waterton  now  ?  and 
did  he  ever  tell  her  when  he  was  "  got 
home,"  I  wonder  ? 

"  Cape  Trafalgar  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  Cape  Spartel  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  is  considered  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,  and  they  continue  till  off  the 
point  of  Ceuta  ;  we  should  always  have 
small  craft  cruising  off  them  to  annoy 
the  Spainish  boats,  and  to  protect  the 
English,  as  the  Spainiards  are  always 
on  the  outlook  for  any  English  boat 
they  think  they  can  overpower. 

"  We  had  a  verry  sharp  action  in 
coming  through  the  Gutt,  and  just  at 
first  when  we  saw  the  enemy  coming  we 
wished  we  had  had  the  convoy  ;  but 
we  soon  forgot  that  when  our  blood 
warmed,  for  all  on  board  had  to  turn  to 
and  work  his  best.  Everybody  on 
board  did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all,  down 
to  the  little  boy  who  serves  us  in  the 
cabin,  although  we  could  see  they  more 
than  twice  outnumbered  all  of  we,  for 


one  Englishman  is  as  good  as  two 
Frog-eaters,  and  I  am  sure  as  good  as 
any  two  of  those  rags  of  Spainiards.  I 
saw  that  little  David,  the  cabin  lad  who 
carried  up  the  powder  from  below,  sang 
merry  till  he  had  no  wind  with  running 
up  and  down  so  much,  and  he  only 
cried  one  bit  at  first,  when  a  splinter 
from  the  boat’s  bottom  cut  his  fore¬ 
head.  His  face  was  verry  black  from 
the  smoke,  and  he  looked  mighty  comick 
when  I  wrapped  his  head  up  in  my  large 
kerchief,  which  I  did  when  I  was  recov¬ 
ered  from  my  fright. 

"  It  was  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  July  28,  1806,  a  verry  hot  day 
with  little  wind,  that  we  engaged  in 
coming  through  the  Gutt,  and  we  fought 
them  for  getting  on  for  two  hours,  till 
nearly  noon,  about  fifteen  to  twenty' 
miles  from  Gibraltar.  We  was  attacked 
by  six  gun-boats  that  cam^  out  from 
Tariffs,  and  the  largest  of  them  hoisted 
a  bloody  red  Bag,  which  signifies  they 
was  determined  not  to  show  any  quar¬ 
ter.  Their  guns  are  24-  to  30-pound¬ 
ers,  and  they  carry  from  50  to  70  men 
each.  Their  guns  are  placed  afore  and 
aft  part  of  their  boats,  and  care  should 
be  observed  to  fire  at  the  same  time  as 
they  do  ;  by  that  means  our  shotts,  if 
they  enter  the  boats,  will  seriously  injure 
them,  as  they  will  pass  directly  through 
the  whole  of  the  boat,  and,  their  men 
being  stowed  close  to  each  other,  will 
cause  a  terrible  destruction  among  them. 
The  captain,  seeing  as  how  I  was  quite 
well  again  from  my  sea-sickness,  and 
that  I  look  steady,  gave  me  the  charge 
of  all  the  powder,  which  gave  me  plenty 
to  do.  To  every  man  on  board  cut¬ 
lasses  was  served  out,  for  we  must  not 
trust  to  our  cannon  alone,  as  they  mostly 
try  to  board  a  ship  and  take  it  by  power 
of  numbers. 

“  Their  general  plan  of  attack  is  to 
collect  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
together  and  follow  the  vessel ;  if  a 
light  wind  they  annoy  a  vessel  much,  as 
having  plenty  of  men  they  make  use  of 
the  oars  and  sweep  along  verry  fast,  and 
board  on  all  quarters  at  once  if  they 
can.  Our  ship  with  her  stem  gun,  a 
long  nine-pounder,  spoke  such  language 
as  they  could  not  understand  ;  she  fired 
about  sixty  shotts,  and  kept  them  at 
their  proper  distance,  and  was  our  prin¬ 
cipal  defender.  I  suppose  we  fired  two 
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hundred  shotts  on  the  whole,  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  gun-boats,  one  of 
which  we  sunk,  and  many  of  her  men, 
thank  God,  was  drownded  in  the  sea, 
though  the  other  boats  being  near  pick¬ 
ed  up  some.  Once  or  twice  when  we 
struck  them  with  our  grape  their  shrieks 
was  verry  awful  and  loud. 

“  Captain  Anthony  behaved  bravely, 
and  much  praise  is  due  to  him  for 
his  spirited  conduct.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  sailing-master, 
fought  with  uncommon  vigor  ;  he  fired 
three  of  the  guns  ;  as  soon  as  one  was 
discharged  he  ran  to  another,  etc.,  and 
directed  the  shott  in  a  gallant  stile.  It 
much  surprised  me  how  hot  the  guns 
became  to  the  touch  after  they  had  been 
^once  or  twice  fired.  The  first  shott 
that  the  Spainiards  fired  blew  away  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  which  hung  astern  of 
the  ship,  and  broke  the  cabin  windows  ; 
a  piece  of  wood  from  the  boat  struck 
me  in  the  back,  and  I  was  much  alarmed 
lest  I  was  shott  ;  but  I  received  no 
hurt,  only  a  great  fright,  at  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Anthony  found  time  to  laugh  hearty. 

“  They  fired  grape  shott  at  us,  which 
did  much  damage  to  the  sails,  and  broke 
one  of  the  irons  which  support  the 
boarding-net,  and  wounded  some  of  our 
men.  Only  one  was  killed  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  a  man  named  Reeves,  from 
Lichfield  it  is  thought,  who  was  a  brave 
and  good  sailor.  Captain  Anthony 
much  regrets  this,  and  he  was  shott 
through  the  thigh  and  the  breast  ;  he 
must  have  been  killed  instantaneous,  for 
he  did  not  look  agonized.  This  is  the 
first  man  I  have  seen  killed.  At  about 
twelve  o’clock  the  five  gun-boats  re¬ 
tired,  having  had  more  than  they  ex¬ 
pected  ;  the  breeze  was  still  light,  and 
they  returned,  but  we  think  not  all  of 
them,  to  Tariffa.” 

This  is  all  the  account  that  Allwyn 
gives  of  the  engagement,  but  the  picture 
he  presents  is  vivid  in  its  simplicity. 
The  glorious  faith  in  himself  that  the 
Englishman  had  at  that  day  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  cause  of  our  many  successes  by 
land  and  sea,  and  it  was  just  that  opin¬ 
ion  that  one  Englishman  is  as  good  as 
“  any  two  of  those  rags  of  Spainiards," 
that  enabled  the  ‘‘Cornwallis’’  to  beat 
off  the  six  gun-boats.  Allwyn’s  next 
note  of  interest  is  made  after  his  arrival 
in  Gibraltar,  which,  so  busy  is  he  in  his 


firm’s  interests,  he  has  but  little  time 
for  seeing. 

"  Gibraltar  is  verry  strongly  fortified, 
and  should  be,  if  well  provisioned,  im¬ 
pregnable  against  any  strength  of  fleet 
that  might  attack  it.  To  the  Spainiards 
it  must  be  as  a  constant  '  thorn  in  the 
side,’  as  the  Bible  has  it,  that  we  should 
possess  and  retain  their  strongest  for¬ 
tress,  as  we  do  in  keeping  Gibraltar. 
There  are  about  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  and  mortars,  or  bomb-cannon, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  in  all  Europe.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  strong  foundations  that  these 
pieces  require.  We  have  many  men 
stationed  here,  who  look  healthy,  though 
it  is  verry  hot.  I  had  not  time  to  see 
all  the  curiosities  of  the  fortress,  etc. 

‘‘  In  leaving  it  for  the  Mediterranean 
the  rock  is  quite  perpendicular  and  up¬ 
right  for  a  considerable  height,  and  ap¬ 
pears  a  grand  scene  of  nature,  and  as 
though  it  was  made  in  this  way  to  serve 
the  English  as  a  fortress,  as  indeed  per¬ 
haps  it  was.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  take  it  even  now,  and  they 
are  building  large  and  strong  pillars  of 
stone  and  clay  to  keep  off  the  shotts  from 
the  Spainish  coast,  one  between  every 
two  or  three  of  the  guns,  etc.,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  Spainish  coast.” 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Gib¬ 
raltar  he  is  in  the  warehouse  of  a  large 
merchant,  where  they  tell  him — 

‘‘  There  is  not  any  business  doing 
with  Spain,  as  the  Spainiards  seize 
everything  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  getting  things  thus  cheaply  they 
will  not  care  to  buy.  There  has  been  a 
mighty  deal  of  hoop  iron  sent  into 
Spain,  but  not  lately,  so  I  hope  to  take 
large  orders  on  my  return.  Here  I 
met  a  native  gentleman  who  was  in  Al- 
giziras  at  the  same  time  as  our  fight  with 
the  gun-boats,  and  he  saw  one  of  them 
come  in  with  two  men  killed  and  many 
wounded,  etc.  ;  and  he  told  them  that 
ours  was  the  first  packet,  and  they 
might  expect  more  from  the  next  as 
came.  The  Spainiards  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  of  us  for  several  days,  and  have 
at  last  met  with  what  they  deserve,  but 
what  they  did  not  expect.  The  Gibral¬ 
tar  gentleman  says  they  was  looking  at 
us  with  glasses  from  Algiziras,  and 
made  signal  to  a  sloop  of  war  to  come 
to  us,  but  which  could  not,  or  would 
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not,  understand.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for 
we  drove  them  off  single*handed.  I 
wish  I  had  been  a  sailor.  The  fleets  at 
Gibraltar  and  off  Cadiz  are,  I  think, 
verry  easy.  Hardcastle,  the  agent  of 
the  packet,  says  he  will  have  the  packets 
better  protected  ;  indeed,  that  is  verry 
necessary,  or  there  will  not  verry  many 
reach  Malta  if  they  are  to  be  fired  at  as 
the  ‘  Cornwallis  ’  was.  A  good  breeze 
is  a  verry  desirable  thing  ;  otherwise, 
unless  you  have  good  war  implements, 
you  are  sure  to  be  took. 

"  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
the  American  ships  make  short  voyages. 
If  they  are,  as  may  be  said,  fortunate 
enough  to  be  took,  the  cargo  is  con¬ 
demned  and  the  ship  set  at  liberty, 
which  goes  to  Malaga  and  is  chartered 
and  takes  in  wines,  etc.  ;  makes  a  short 
voyage,  and  returns  quick.  The  ‘  Fe¬ 
licity,'  Captain  William  Boyd,  arrived 
safe  at  Gibraltar  when  he  had  escaped 
the  greatest  difficulty,  which  is  passing 
through  the  Gutt.  He  afterward  went  to 
Algiziras,  and  the  day  he  sailed  from 
there  a  boat  was  seen  off  Gibraltar 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  shipping 
boat,  etc.  ;  and  the  same,  not  being 
what  she  seemed,  had  the  genteel  polite¬ 
ness  to  convey  him  safe  back  to  Algizi- 
ras,  if  not  within  gun-shott  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag,  yet  it  could  not  be  beyond  sight 
of  our  English  commander  on  board  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  etc. 

"  There  was  much  talk  when  we 
landed,  and  much  rejoicing  since,  over 
a  victory  we  gained  a  little  time  back  in 
the  island  of  Sicily  over  the  French 
forces  at  Mada”  (Maida  ?).  "The 
English  landed  in  Calabria,  and  began 
to  march  into  the  island  where  the 
Frenchmen  are.  The  French  general 
boasted  much,  they  say,  that  they  would 
drive  us  right  back  into  the  sea  ;  but  we 
met  them  under  Stewart,  and  beat  them 
easy  at  point  of  bayonett.  The  French¬ 
men  charged  at  our  battalions  verry 
bold,  but  when  they  saw  we  was  ready 
to  receive  them  and  did  not  budge  an 
inch,  they  stopped  dead  when  they  was 
only  some  yards  from  us,  and  turned 
tail  and  ran.  We  rejoice  to  hear  the 
great  slaughter  of  the  Frenchies  ;  we 
did  not  lose  many  men,  as  we  was  never 
properly  attacked. 

"  The  first  night  I  slept  at  Gibraltar 
the  gnats  bit  me  so  that  I  could  not 


sleep  ;  they  quite  blockated  one  of  my 
eyes  ;  the  bugs  likewise  assisted.  I 
never  passed  so  uneasy  a  night  in  my 
life,  being  sleepy,  and  they  would  not 
let  me  rest  quiet,  etc.  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself  next  day  when  I  dined  with 
Mr.  Cooper.  The  next  nights  I  slept 
in  the  large  room  upon  chairs.  The 
watch  is  verry  regular ;  they  call  out 
‘  All’s  well  ’  at  every  hour,  and  the  word 
passes  from  one  to  another  all  through 
the  fort,  etc. 

"  We  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  Thurs¬ 
day  noon,  July  31st,  with  light  wind  ; 
and  on  Friday  we  met  with  two  strange 
sail  which  we  thought  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  enemy,  so  we  fired  one  shott 
well  directed  as  a  signal  for  them  to  show 
their  colors  ;  but  as  it  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect  we  fired  another,  which 
we  could  see  struck  one  of  them.  They 
then  hoisted  an  English  flag  and  fired  a 
gun  without  a  shott  ;  this  had  a  mighty 
deceptive  appearance.  If  it  had  been 
allowed,  the  captain  would  have  made 
them  come  to  him,  as  we  concluded 
that  it  was  a  Spainish  privateer  with  a 
prize  in  tow.  The  packet  must  defend 
herself  as  much  as  possible,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  cruize,  etc.  We  was  all 
much  disappointed  that  we  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  engage  them,  for  we  was  quite 
ready.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  packet  is 
not  allowed  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible  to  the  enemy,  and  I  think  we 
could  have  took  them  easy. 

"  On  Saturday,  August  and,  we  met 
about  forty  sail  of  merchantmen,  etc., 
keepinj^  together  for  safety,  at  about 
eight  o’clock  at  night  ;  and  at  eleven  a 
privateer,  which  we  suppose  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fleet  in  order  to  pick  up  any 
straggling  ship,  came  toward  us.  We 
was  soon  all  ready  for  her  ;  got  the 
lanthorns  lighted,  the  magazine  open, 
etc.  ;  and  when  we  was  all  prepared  she 
sailed  away  without  firing  a  single  shott. 
I  suspect  she  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  by  our  lanthorns  that  we  was  too 
well  equipped  for  her  to  do  any  good 
with  us,  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
be  quiet,  for  which  I  was  verry  sorry, 
although  at  night  it  i^  dangerous  having 
powder  about  by  candlelight.  The 
captain  cautioned  them  to  be  particular 
careful  below  with  the  powder.  I  told 
him  that  he  might  depend  upon  me  to 
see  that  the  powder  was  properly  served. 
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which  was  my  station  in  the  former  en¬ 
gagement  we  had  had. 

“  The  remaining  part  of  the  way  we 
came  without  speaking  any  ship,  al¬ 
though  we  had  many  different  sail  in 
view.  VVe  had  a  deal  of  calm  weather, 
contrary  winds,  etc.,  and  was  three 
weeks  in  coming  from  Gibraltar  to 
Malta.  VVe  saw  Majorca  and  Minorca  : 
these  two  islands  would  be  verry  useful 
to  England,  the  latter  one  particular,  it 
having  an  excellent  harbour,  and  might 
open  a  trade  with  the  Barbarians  and 
Tunis.  We  likewise  saw  Tunis,  which 
appeared  a  fine  place  with  a  good  har¬ 
bour  for  shipping  :  it  is  near  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  town  of  Carthage,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Romans  before  Christ. 

“  We  was  within  fifty  miles  of  Malta 
on  Monday  morning,  but  did  not  arrive 
there  till  Wednesday  night,  August 
20th,  at  eleven  o’clock.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  Mediterranean  is  subject 
to  a  deal  of  calm  weather.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  practique  boat  came  to  make  en¬ 
quiries  where  we  came  from,  and  for 
letters,  and  while  on  board  they  found 
two  little  boys  who  had  brought  us  milk 
from  the  shore,  and  from  whom  I  had 
bought  about  a  quart  and  some  eggs, 
mighty  small.  They  flogged  them  verry 
heavy  for  having  come  to  us  during 
quarantine.  As  soon  as  the  mail  was 
delivered  I  went  on  shore  to  the  city  La 
Valetta  Malta.” 

Here  in  Malta  Allwyn  stayed  some 
weeks  ;  his  journal  is  full  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  doings,  mixed  up  with  interesting 
scraps  of  news,  one  day  of  rumors  of 
peace-making,  and  the  next  of  battles 
and  engagements,  and  many  observant 
little  remarks  on  the  places  and  people 
that  he  sees,  all  of  which  is  hardly  in¬ 
teresting  enough  for  quotation  ;  but  the 
following  account  of  a  sermon  he  hears 
one  Sunday  is  so  good,  and  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  time  he  was  living  in,  that 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  tran¬ 
scribe  it. 

“  Sunday,  September  7th,  1806. — In 
the  morning,  before  I  had  finished  dress¬ 
ing,  because  indeed  it  is  verry  hot.  I 
finished  my  letter  to  England,  and  find 
it  verry  troublesome  to  have  to  write  in 
all  three  copies  of  same,  but  letters  so 
often  miscarry  ;  enclosed  one  copy  in 
•  Mr.  Bell's  envelope.  To  church,  where 
the  chaplin  preached  a  short  sermon  of 


15  knotts,  which  told  us  of  a  verry 
wonderful  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in 
the  person  of  Napolean  Buonaparte, 
written  in  the  book  of  Revelations, 
which  indeed  comes  quite  true  as  shewn 
below.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  thus 
having  the  verry  words  of  the  Bible 
brought  to  pass  in  our  days.  The  text 
was  as  follows,  from  the  xiii.  chapter  of 
Revelations,  and  the  first  and  eighteenth 
verses  : 

“  Verse  i.  ‘  And  I  stood  upon  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise 
out  of  the  sea  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of 
blasphemy.’ 

“  Verse  18.  ‘  Here  is  wisdom.  Let 
him  that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast  :  for  it  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  man  ;  and  his  number  is  Six 
hundred  threescore  and  six.’ 

“  The  chaplin  told  us  that  the  Reve¬ 
lations  was  of  course  inspired  by  God, 
and  was  a  true  prophecy,  and  that  the 
distance  of  time  between  then  and  now 
was  as  nought,  and  that  every  word  in 
the  2  veises  of  his  text  pointed  to  the 
arch  blasphemer,  Napolean  Buonaparte, 
for  upon  his  horns  are  ten  crowns,  and 
upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy. 
And  let  him  that  hath  understanding 
count  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  lo  ! 
putting  opposite  the  alphabet  the  fig¬ 
ures  used  in  the  Roman  method  of 
counting,  and  then  adding  those  num¬ 
bers  indicated  by  the  letters,  the  name 
Napolean  Buonaparte  shall  count  the 
number  six  hundred  threescore  and  six, 
as  indeed  is  shewn  below. 
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“  Now  all  this  is  verry  wonderful, 
and  Mr.  Bell  and  a  young  lady  from 
Naples  and  me  all  talked  of  it  much  as 
we  walked  home.  I  have  not  seen  the 
young  lady  from  Naples  before  ;  she  is 
verry  pretty,  and  niece  to  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Bell  accompanied  her  from  church 
— I  believe  the  contrary  road  she  would 
like  to  go  best.  Some  people  say  she  is 
fond  of  Mr.  Bell,  but  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him,  as  she 
has  a  good  sum  of  money  to  her  for¬ 
tune.  Mr.  Bell  would  have  bought  her 
some  ear-rings  of  the  fine  silver  wire- 
work  in  the  Strada  St  Giovanni,  but 
she  would  not  permit  him  to  spend 
money  on  the  Sabbath.  She  is  religious 
according  to  the  Method  views. 

“  To-night  we  have  received  the  news 
of  peace  between  England  and  France 
(offensive  and  defensive),  each  nation 


to  keep  what  they  have  obtained,  sword 
in  hand,  and  a  free  trade  for  each  to 
every  place.  This  is  verry  pleasing 
news  if  we  have  a  free  commerce.” 

Here,  with  this  queer  jumble  of 
prophecy  (dependent  upon  mis-spelling), 
gossip,  sermons,  and  commercial  aspi¬ 
rations,  we  will  leave  the  good  fellow, 
who  for  two  years  longer  remained  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
His  notes,  always  amusing  and  graphic, 
grow  less  frequent  as  business  affairs 
press  more  upon  him  and  take  up  more 
of  his  time.  These  that  have  been  given 
show  what  a  life  of  adventure  a  traveller 
had  in  those  times ;  and  show,  too, 
how  strong  was  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  nation,  not  only  among  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors,  but  even  in  the  breast 
of  an  obscure  commercial  traveller. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Many  a  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and 
musician  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
indiscriminate  encomiums  of  his  admir¬ 
ers.  Indeed,  they  who  minister  to  what 
beautifies  our  life  are,  by  the  very  en¬ 
thusiasm  their  art  inspires,  more  subject 
than  other  human  beings  to  the  form  of 
punishment  attendant  on  exaggerated 
praise.  We  accept  the  services  of  those 
who  are  merely  useful  to  mankind  with 
less  discussion.  Deeds  of  heroism, 
practical  scientific  results,  triumphs  of 
industry  and  patience,  need  no  apology, 
and  provoke  no  detraction.  We  are 
content  to  benefit  by  them  ;  and  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  soldier,  the  discov¬ 
erer,  or  the  worker,  is  not  discounted 
by  the  jealousies  of  rival  schools  and 
jarring  sects.  So  narrow  is  the  secta¬ 
rian’s  vision,  that  to  extol  one  type  of 
excellence  is  very  often  to  offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  another  :  your  praise 
of  Wordsworth  may  exasperate  the  lover 
of  Keats  and  Shelley  ;  your  delight  in 
Mozart  may  ruffle  the  equanimity  of  a 
Wagnerian.  Alas  for  the  dignity  of  art 
and  of  its  priesthood  that  it  should  be 
so  !  The  chief  sufferer  ,in  an  aesthetic 
squabble  is  the  very  person  who  has  the 
greatest  claim  on  our  forbearance  and 


our  reverence.  Between  two  wrangling 
schools  an  idol  may  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  the  idol  frequently  breaks  its  neck, 
not  from  any  fault  of  its  own,  but  in 
expiation  of  the  fanaticism  of  its  vota¬ 
ries,  and  because  exaggeration  is  one  of 
those  evils  that  carry  their  own  antidote. 
Probably  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  nature  itself,  in  which  the  love 
of  justice  is  inherent.  Exaggerated 
praise  is  a  more  aggressive  form  of  in¬ 
justice  even  than  exaggerated  blame  ; 
hence  the  swiftness  of  the  attendant  re¬ 
action. 

No  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  has  had 
more  indiscriminate  praise  lavished  on 
him  than  Victor  Hugo,  even  in  France, 
the  classic  land  of  criticism.  But,  de¬ 
spite  Goethe’s  dictum  that  a  poet  must 
necessarily  end  by  becoming  a  critic, 
France  is  still  what  she  was  in  the  days 
of  Dryden,  as  much  superior  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  criticism  as  she  is  inferior  in 
poetry.  Therefore  the  praise  lavished 
on  him  has  never  so  outrun  all  measure 
in  his  own  country  as  it  has  among 
those  foreign  disciples  who  habitually 
speak  of  him  as  that  ”  dearest  and  most 
mighty  master.”  Their  paeans  have 
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run);  as  a  war  cry,  have  reached  par¬ 
oxysms  of  ecstatic  fury,  and  have  de¬ 
generated  into  spasmodic  rapture  and 
delirious  raving.  The  writers  of  this 
school  have  never  attempted  to  draw 
any  distinction  between  the  merits  of 
Victor  Hugo  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist, 
a  dramatist,  a  politician,  or  a  moralist  ; 
they  have  taken  no  heed  of  his  dawn, 
of  the  distance  between  his  rise  and  his 
zenith,  of  the  decline  of  his  power,  and 
of  the  darkening  shadows  of  his  long 
decadence.  Such  criticism  would  have 
found  no  listeners  in  France,  where  its 
originators  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  fitting  candidates  for  M.  Char¬ 
cot’s  ministrations  ;  while  in  England 
zeal  has  so  far  overstepped  the  mark, 
that  it  has  deterred  many  from  seeking 
to  discover  for  themselves  the  real  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  genius,  used  as  the  pretext  of 
so  much  rodomontade. 

Must  not  he  to  whom  such  altars  were 
raised  (people  not  unnaturally  asked 
themselves)  be  a  false  god  ?  and  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  question  we  have  only  to  recall 
some  of  the  raptures  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Were  it  not  for  the  sincerity 
for  which  we  willingly  give  it  credit,  it 
might  appear  to  us  that  the  gush  of  this 
school  has  sought  to  exalt  the  very, fail¬ 
ings  of  its  chief  in  sheer  defence  of  its 
own  defects,  so  pertinaciously  have  his 
weakest  points  been  held  up  for  our  ad¬ 
miration.  When  we  are  told  that  “  if 
the  sense  of  stupefaction  could  become 
one  with  the  sense  of  rapture,  and  find 
for  itself  utterance,  or  make  for  itself 
expression  in  words  where  judicial  com¬ 
ment  should  be  summed  up  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  spiritual  thanksgiving,  this 
would  be  the  mood  and  this  the  method 
in  which,  if  in  any,  we  might  without 
over-much  misgiving  undertake  at  the 
present  date  to  approach  the  wotk  and 
the  name  of  Victor  Hugo,” — the  date 
being  the  8oth  year  of  the  poet’s  life, 
and  the  poem  La  Riligion  et  Us  Rilig- 
ions — we  are  perforce  reminded  that  this 
is  one  of  those  monuments  of  his  deca¬ 
dence  over  which  time,  with  a  more  rev¬ 
erent  hand  than  his  reviewers’,  must  in 
due  course  draw'  a  veil.  Personally, 
the  deference  inspired  by  our  gratitude 
to  the  poet  to  w’hom  we  owe  the  Odts  et 
Ballades,  the  Ugende  des  Silcles,  and 
the  Chdtimens,  would  almost  make  us 
wish,  for  love  of  his  memory,  that  this 
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time  were  come,  were  it  not  that  we 
should  no  longer  be  here  ourselves. 
Fortunately,  thanks  to  M.  Renan,  a 
vision  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  reception  by  his  peers  and 
predecessors  on  his  arrival  at  the  Elysian 
Fields. 

Therefore  we  take  comfort  in  the  re¬ 
flection  that  in  that  place  the  wicked 
must  perforce  cease  not  only  from 
troubling  but  from  twaddling,  and  that 
no  blasphemer  may  trouble  its  august 
repose  by  praise  l^aring  a  provoking 
family  likeness  to  his  twin-brother,  de¬ 
rision.  When,  further,  we  are  told  that 
*'  the  very  shadow  of  this  man's  pres¬ 
ence  is  a  sunbeam  of  very  light  indeed,’  ’ 
are  we  not  irresistibly  reminded  that, 
although  France  has  basked  in  those 
sunbeams  for  nearly  threescore  years, 
she  has  not  been  so  blinded  by  them  as 
to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  the 
shadow  for  either  the  sunbeam  or  the 
substance  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  measure 
of  relief  that,  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  first  magazine  of  the  age, 
an  oracle  worthy  (to  borrow  Victor 
Hugo’s  phraseology)  of  the  "  capital  of 
the  world,’  ’  that  we  light  upon  the  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  yet  adequate  com¬ 
ment  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 
M.  Brunetibre  is  pre-eminent  among  his 
contemporaries  by  right  of  erudition,  and 
an  acumen  that  lends  a  singular  authority 
to  his  judgment.  He  is  not  only  a  com¬ 
petent  critic  of  whatever  subject  he  tac¬ 
kles,  but  his  writing,  in  its  vigorous 
seventeenth-century  form,  never  fails  to 
give  us  the  impression  of  a  width  of  vision 
peculiar  to  the  scholar  who  has  drunk 
deep  of  the  knowledge  of  all  nations 
and  epochs.  There  appears  to  be  no 
terra  incognita  in  the  field  of  his  re¬ 
searches  ;  he  is  not  merely  an  admirable 
judge  of  whatever  he  discusses,  but  of 
anything  to  which  he  or  his  reader  may 
choose  to  compare  the  subject  of  his 
discussion.  It  may  well  be  said  of  him 
that  he  not  only  knows  his  own  ground 
thoroughly,  but  all  his  surroundings, 
and  that  he  is  neither  the  dupe  of  men 
nor  of  words,  of  fashions  nor  of  reputa¬ 
tions  ;  he  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
things,  without  respect  of  persons  or 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  this  master 
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critic  who  says  of  Victor  Hugo,  thereby 
indicating  the  limits  of  his  genius, 
“  Victor  Hugo  fut  un  g^nie  lyrique.  ” 

Verily,  his  is  ly  ric  genius  ;  the  har¬ 
mony  of  his  verse  is  more  complex  and 
more  scholarly,  besides  being  profounder 
and  more  resonant,  than  the  mellifluous 
music  of  Lamartine,  or  the  spontaneous 
sweetness  of  Musset.  The  French  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  boast  hner  imagery, 
clothed  in  more  perfect  verse.  The* 
powerful,  but  uncurbed  phraseology,  to 
which  his  followers  have  raised  altars, 
and  hailed  with  hymns  of  praise  as  the 
one  essential  gift  of  the  poet,  erring 
therein  but  in  one  word  (for  poet  read 
verse-maker),  vitalized  his  rhymes.  It 
invested  them,  for  French-speaking 
peoples,  with  a  measure  of  delight  as 
unparalleled  as  it  was  unusual  and  sur¬ 
prising.  A  wit  once  said  of  his  rhyme, 
that  "  the  greater  its  perfection,  the 
greater  was  the  surprise  of  the  two 
words  forming  it,  to  find  themselves 
brought  together.”  None  but  he  have 
rhymed  with  so  felicitous  daring,  neither 
has  any  other  lent  such  vitality  to  the 
most  commonplace  rhymes,  or  taken 
such  note  of  the  mysterious  links  be¬ 
tween  sounds  and  ideas. 

As  an  instance  of  melodious  verse,  our 
commentator  quotes  the  following  lines  : 

La  borne  du  chemin  qui  vit  des  jours  sans 
nombrc, 

Oil  jadis  pour  m'attendre  elle  aimait  4  s'asseoir 
S’est  us6e  en  heurtant,  lorsque  la  route  est 
sombre, 

Les  grands  chars  g^missans  qui  reviennent  le 
soir. 

Of  these  lines  Monsieur  Bruneti^re 
writes,  that  “  long  after  we  have  read 
them,  their  echo  rings  and  vibrates  in 
our  ear,  until  it  enters  there  to  strike 
the  most  secret  chords  of  our  very 
being.”  An  English  critic,  between 
whose  views  and  those  of  M.  Brunetiere 
there  is  a  certain  analogy,  avers  that  the 
magnificent  music  of  the  Alexandrine,  as 
here  discoursed, — 

Et  la  Seine  fuyait  avec  un  triste  bruit, 

Sous  ce  sombre  cavalier  du  gonfre  et  de  la 
nuit, — 

suffices  to  produce  ‘‘  I’ ivresse  de  Victor 
Hugo^  even  in  an  alien.  ‘‘In  no 
French  poet,”  says  this  English  writer, 
‘‘is  to  be  found  a  rhythm  comparable 
for  freedom  of  motion,  ease  and  power¬ 
ful  effect,  to  the  fine  rhythm  of  Victor 


Hugo.  This  it  is  which  makes  the 
blood  (compounded  of  water  and  ink) 
of  veteran  writers  to  run  quicker,  and 
teats  to  rise  to  eyes  which  are  bleared 
with  the  perusal  of  ten  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  of  dull  prose  and  duller  verse.” 

But  the  intellect  of  Hugo  has  never 
been  commensurate  with  his  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  aim  of  his  verse.  Met¬ 
aphor,  which  but  serves  to  illumine  the 
prose  and  verse  of  Lamartine  or  Mus¬ 
set.  seems  actually  to  give  birth  to  the 
idea  in  his,  instead  of  illustrating  it, 
and  but  too  often  offers  us  but  its 
wraith.  Although  his  finest  verse  may 
compel  our  admiration  by  some  grand 
and  marvellous  metaphor,  embodying 
instead  of  illustrating  that  which  ”  has 
hardly  curdled  into  thought,”  it  too 
often,  when  sifted,  yields  but  little  ‘‘  sub¬ 
ject  matter.” 

The  most  remarkable  and  dangerous 
of  his  gifts,  after  the  one  of  a  too  luxu¬ 
riant  imagination,  is  that  of  rhetoric. 
But  while  competent  judges  signalled 
this  defect,  not  only  in  Ruy  Bias  and 
Marion  Delorme^  but  in  the  Odes  et 
Ballades  and  the  Orientales^  they  could 
not  fail  to  detect  in  these  forerunners 
of  his  long  career  something  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  order,  of  a  fresher,  stronger,  and 
more  penetrating  ring.  The  trail  of 
the  rhetorician  was  over  them  all  ; 
there  might  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  pict¬ 
ures  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  Spain,  and 
later  on  of  his  Egypt,  his  Palestine, 
and  his  Chaldea,  where  he  had  never 
been  ;  but,  whether  his  subjects  were 
chosen  or  created  by  him,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  dexterity  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  treatment  of  them,  of  its 
brilliancy  of  color  or  breadth  of  design. 
Later  on,  at  his  best,  in  the  Feuilles 
d' Automne,  the  Chants  du  Crlpuscule, 
and  the  Contemplations,  the  rhetorician 
outran  his  rhetoric,  and  surpassed  him¬ 
self  ;  and  though  he  embodied  in  splen¬ 
did  verse  some  of  the  most  wondrous 
visions  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  great  poet, 
yet  he  never  really  got  the  better  of  his 
declamatory  temperament.  His  power 
and  originality  attained  their  highest 
development  between  1852  and  1865, 
where,  in  his  voluntary  exile,  the  Her¬ 
mit  of  Hauteville  House  threw  off  the 
trammels  which  contact  with  the  world. 
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regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  reputation, 
and  perhaps  a  short-lived  but  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  ridicule,  had  imposed  upon 
him.  At  that  period,  in  some  verses 
of  the  Chdtimens,  and  in  some  chapters 
of  the  Mis^rables^  his  genius  soared 
higher  than  it  had  ever  attained  before  ; 
and  then  lo  !  with  the  Chansons  des  Rues 
et  des  Bois  came  the  beginning  of  his  deca¬ 
dence.  Woe,  says  M.  Bruncti^re,  to  the 
poet  who  has  not  stored  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter  of  his  days  a  good  stock  of  common 
sense  and  experience.  Fancy  is  a  but¬ 
terfly  apt  to  be  scared  away  by  the  first 
snows.  Victor  Hugo's  imagination  had 
been  served  by  an  unparalleled  capac¬ 
ity,  fecundity,  and  richness  of  verbal 
invention  ;  but  after  he  had  found  the 
limit  of  his  horizon,  this  left  *him,  just 
as  it  will  turn  its  back  on  lesser  mor¬ 
tals,  when  the  advent  of  the  first  white 
hair  brings  with  it  a  gradual  blunting  of 
the  senses  and  a  decrease  in  the  keen¬ 
ness  and  fineness  of  the  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties. 

So  that,  because  the  reasoning  power 
was  wanting  in  this  mighty  poetic  or¬ 
ganization,  gradually,  insensibly  as  the 
imagination  which  was  its  mainspring 
began  to  wane,  all  that  it  left  behind  in 
the  poet  Hugo  was  an  unrivalled  verse- 
maker,  an  incomparable  rhetorician,  and 
alas  !  the  old  satyr  who  had  been  half 
visible  amid  the  Feuilles  d’Automne,  half 
audible  in  the  Chants  du  Cr/puscule, 
who  lurked  in  the  “  woods”  and  the 
”  streets”  of  his  later  lyrics,  to  revel  at 
last  unchecked  and  unveiled  in  the 
“  ThMire  en  libertk."  It  was  hardly 
worth  while,  ejaculates  M.  Brunetiere 
somewhat  plaintively,  to  have  shed  so 
many  “  tears  in  the  night-time”  {^Fleurs 
dans  la  nuit),  to  have  written  the  Tris- 
tesse  d'  Olimpio  and  the  Rose  de  f  Infante^ 
to  have  appeared  to  us  as  the  ”  august 
being”  {JJ etre  inclini)  ”  who  craved  of 
the  night  the  secret  of  its  silence” — 

Demandait  a  la  nuit  le  secret  du  silence, 

to  end  like  the  Chantre  de  Lisette,  with¬ 
out  ever  having  possessed  his  light¬ 
heartedness.  The  FSret  MouilUe  is  an 
additional  proof  that  the  weird  visions 
of  the  seer  did  not  preclude  his  being 
visited  by  very  material  ones,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  by  no  means 
repellent  in  the  sight  of  him  whose  eye  was 

I  ever  ”  clouded  with  the  mist  of  fancy.” 

1 
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Yet  although,  amid  its  many  blem¬ 
ishes,  the  one  it  pains  us  most  to  dwell 
upon  is  this  moral  and  mental  aberra¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  his  old  age,  the 
T hi  dire  en  liberty  may  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  read  it  with  less 
pleasure,  yet  scarcely  with  less  profit 
than  the  Chants  du  Cr/puscule  and  the 
Feuilles  dt Automne.  It  may  be  safely 
jiredicted  that  the  Grandmire,  L' Epee, 
and  Mangeront-ils  will  find  their  way 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  of  posterity, 
“  if,  indeed,  the  posterity  which  is  being 
prepared  for  us  will  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  art,  and  especially  in  poetry” 
— a  matter  of  some  doubt  to  our  critic  ; 
and  although  the  Grandmlre  evidently 
pleases  him,  since  L Epde  contains  some 
fine  lines,  and  Mangeront-ils  some 
amusing  scenes,  it  is  not  to  save  them 
from  oblivion  that  M.  Brunetiere  con¬ 
sents  to  discuss  The  Drama  Unfettered. 
He  considers  it  fairer  to  assert  that  he 
dues  so  because  the  very  errors  of  genius 
best  serve  to  teach  us  its  true  quality, 
and  because  the  mere  criticism  of  its 
beauties  is  as  sterile  as  it  is  dangerous. 
The  interest  of  the  Drama  Unfettered 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
after-glow  of  some  of  those  fine  qualities 
which  we  have  admired  long  ago  in  the 
I/gende  des  Sihles  and  the  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Bois,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  key  to  the  ”  entire  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  the  nature  of 
his  poetic  genius,”  of  the  long  drawn- 
out  decadence  of  his  latter  years,  of  his 
unwieldy  form  of  humor  (in  which,  as 
M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  he  was  not 
wanting)  and  of  what  he  aptly  calls  his 
”  Cyclopean  playfulness.” 

The  Drama  Unfettered  contains  no 
evidence  of  new  thought,  but  is  built  up 
entirely  on  a  groundwork  of  those  three 
or  four  ideas  upon  which  the  poet  sub¬ 
sisted  for  nearly  threescore  years.  They 
were  far  from  new  when  his  ”  rhetoric 
seized  on  them”  and  made  them  his 
own  ;  his  very  development  of  them  has 
turned  them  into  absolute  platitudes. 
As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  it  mattered  little  to  the  rhetorician 
whether  he  toned  his  lyre  to  the  name 
of  Charles  X.  or  of  Napoleon  ;  either 
the  democratic  hymn  or  the  royalist 
chant  served  excellently  and  equally 
well  as  a  pretext  for  wordy  and  endless 
harangues  clothed  in  the  flowing  veise 
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we  wot  of.  His  insufficient  sense  of  Still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  de¬ 
humor,  and  the  want  of  that  perception  spite  this  last  work,  and  much  besides 
of  the  true  proportion  of  things,  which  which  we  leave  to  the  future  to  weed 
can  only  be  compared  to  color-blind-  out,  Victor  Hugo  will  remain  “  what 
ness,  prevented  him  from  being  a  sue-  he  is,  all  that  he  is,  what  it  is  safe  to 
cessful  satirist,  but  could  not  debar  him  predict  he  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
from  revelling  in  derision  and  invective,  to  come,  the  greatest,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  one  word  is  the  the  most  marvellously  gifted  of  French 
pretext  for  another,  one  rhyme  calls  lyric  poets.”  Our  commentator  fears 
for  another  rhyme,  one  insult  for  an-  not  to  claim  for  him  the  highest  lyric 
other  insult.  .  .  .  Given  a  theme,  he  rank  among  moderns,  not  even  except- 
will  rhyme  on  it  to  the  length  of  a  hun-  ing  Goethe  or  Byron,  a  judgment  which 
dred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  neither  English  nor  German  nor  any 
verses,  adding  nothing  to  what  he  has  foreign  critic  of  the  same  calibre  will 
said,  but  exhausting  his  stock  of  syn-  for  one  moment  indorse,  but  which  we 
onyms,  inventing  maybe  new  ones,  rev-  cheerfully  attribute  to  M.  Bruneti^re's 
elling  in  epithets,  paraphrases,  and  natural  patriotism. 
caUmbredanies  until,  so  to  speak,  he  M  Bruneti^re  tells  us  that  in  a 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  tether  with  his  sketchy  preface  to  the  Drama  Unfet- 
dictionary,  and  of  his  big  words  with  his  tend,  its  author  says  :  ”  Only  two  of  the 
breath.  .  .  .  Thus  have  we  all  learned  following  short  pieces  could  be  given  on 
that  a  king  is  a  bandit  when  he  is  not  our  stage,  as  it  noiv  exists  ;  the  others 
an  idiot,  a  priest  is  a  charlatan  when  he  are  actable  but  on  that  ideal  stage  which 
is  not  a  brute  or  a  fool,  and  that  great-  has  its  being  in  the  mind  of  all  men.” 
ness  of  soul,  generosity,  supreme  pity.  This  proves  that  in  giving  to  the  world 
all  nobleness  of  heart  exiled  from  amid  a  form  of  dramatic  action  freed  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  have  found  refuge  ordinary  conventionalities,  to  which, 
under  the  lacquey's  livery  or  the  con-  however,  the  contemporary  stage  is  li- 
vict’s  blouse.”  able,  Hugo  believed  himself  to  be  pos- 

Pierre  Corneille  wrote,  besides  the  sessed  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  all  its 
Cid  and  Polyeucte,  about  thirty  comedies  fulness,  and  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
and  tragedies,  which  possess  in  our  day  existing  stage  to  be  alone  to  blame  for 
but  little  interest  even  for  his  country-  clipping  the  wings  of  his  sublimest  con- 
men  ;  not  necessarily  because  France  is  ceits. 

wanting  in  gratitude  or  reverence  to  one  Nevertheless,  let  the  stage-manager 
of  her  greatest  sons,  but  because,  though  of  the  future  be  warned  by  the  recep- 
Attila,  Pertharite  Roi  des  Lombards  and  tion  a  cultivated  audience  accorded  but 
Surina  Gin^ral  des  Parthes  are  unmiti-  the  other  day  to  Marion  Delorme  and 
gated  bores,  they  can  neither  add  to  nor  Le  Roi  s’ Amuse,  should  he  contemplate 
lessen  the  fame  of  the  elder  Corneille  by  the  production  of  La  Forit  Mouill/e  or 
one  fraction,  any  more  than  ten  thousand  La  Grandmire  ;  ”  for  there  is  a  keener 
masterpieces  could  add  to  it.  So  is  it  dramatic  instinct  in  the  most  trifling 
with  Victor  Hugo.  Our  descendants  vaudeville  by  Duval  or  Bayard  ”  than 
will  marvel  that  we  can  have  tolerated  in  the  combined  results  of  the  entire 
Marion  Delorme  and  Ruy  Bias  on  the  dramatic  work  of  this  great  genius,  not- 
stage,  how  we  can  have  waded  through  withstanding  the  asseverations  of  his 
L‘ homme  qui rit,  what  we  can  have  found  idolaters  to  the  contrary, 
to  admire  in  I'Ane,  and  why  Le  Pape  It  even  appears  to  M.  Brunetiere, 
and  r  Art  d' (tre  Grandplre  have  appear-  that  the  possession  of  the  lyric  gift  im- 
cd  to  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  "  gifts  too  plies  the  absence  of  the  dramatic  one, 
precious  for  estimate  of  human  speech.”  that  the  two  gifts  are  as  incompatible  as 
It  is  certain  that  the  TMdtre  en  liberty  is  genius  of  form  with  that  of  color, 
appeals  solely  to  the  contemporary,  and  We  cannot  accept  M.  Brunetiere’ s  ex- 
more  especially  to  the  critic,  because  it  cuse  for  the  infirmity  of  the  greatest 
condenses  and  focusses  so  much  which  French  poet.  Memories  of  great  mas- 
during  a  lifetime  of  eighty-three  years  ters  crowd  upon  us,  to  prove  the  inade- 
has  in  turn  or  together  swollen  the  quacy  of  the  latter  comparison  ;  but  al- 
enornious  production  of  the  poet.  though  a  shadowy  procession  of  calum- 
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niated  ones,  headed  by  Raphael,  Titian, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Velasques — a  very 
legion — pass  before  our  mind’s  eye, 
they  shall  not  tempt  us  to  digress.  But 
to  the  proposition  which  precedes  it,  we 
must  respectfully  take  leave  to  demur. 

Surely  at  this  point  Homer  chooses  to 
nod,  sooner  than  accept  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  French  poet  is  but  a  second¬ 
ary  one.  Is  Victor  Hugo  the  foremost 
French  poet  ?  That  is  what  he  appears 
to  us,  to  whom  a  secondary  poet  is  a 
very  considerable  person.  But  in  a 
subsequent  and  equally  interesting  pa¬ 
per  on  Lamartine,  M.  Brunetiere  lets 
us  perceive  that  he  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  posterity  should  award  the  palm 
to  the  latter,  and  is  not  quite  sure  that 
he  is  very  averse  to  indorsing  its  ver¬ 
dict,  even  before  it  has  been  delivered. 
France,  foremost  in  every  field  but  the 
poetic,  has  not  yet  produced  a  poet  of 
the  first  order,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  nat¬ 
ural  that  if  Hugo  can  neither  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Homer,  Dante  nor  Shakespeare, 
a  Frenchman  would  prefer  to  consider 
him  of  a  different  rather  than  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  species. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  Shake¬ 
speare  or  Goethe,  to  dispose  of  the 
amazing  assertion  that  lyric  and  dramat¬ 
ic  gifts  are  incompatible.  Who  knows 
better  than  M.  Brunetiere  that  lyricism 
is  but  the  first  lovely  stage  on  the  poet’s 
way  ? 

O  primavera  gioveiuit  del  anno  ! 

O  gioventii  primavera  della  vita. 

The  lark  sings,  the  lyric  poet  awakes  ; 
onward  and  ever  higher  and  farther, 
from  spring,  through  epic  summer,  to 
ripe  autumn,  soars  the  song  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  singer,  and  in  his  endurance  in  this 
progression  lies  the  test  of  his  greatness. 

Musset  was  a  sweet  singer,  Heine  a 
musician  of  a  yet  more  potent  sorcery. 
They  sang  to  us  divinely  of  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
Heinrich  Heine.  They  scarcely  outlived 
the  spring-tide  of  their  art  and  their  life. 
Their  melodics  fell  upon  our  ear  like 
the  sweet,  irresponsible  strain  of  the 
.^olian  harp.  Do  we  murmur  against 
its  charm,  because  it  can  never  attain 
the  power  of  knowledge,  the  majesty 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  Beethoven  ?  But 
the  harp,  the  lark,  and  the  nightingale 
have  no  secrets  for  the  master-musician  ; 
in  him  are  merged  all  mysteries  of  har- 
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mony,  all  splendors  of  sound,  all  powers 
of  utterance. 

Victor  Hugo  not  only  outlived  his 
imagination  and  lyric  verve^  but  was  for¬ 
ever  losing  his  way  in  regions  where  his 
Pegasus  was  too  weak  to  carry  him. 
This  is  why  he  failed,  and  not  because 
of  excess  of  lyric  genius.  For  to  hold 
his  own  on  dramatic  ground  a  poet 
must,  in  addition  to  harmony,  imagina¬ 
tion,  rhyme  and  rhythm,  be  endowed 
with  “  sincerity  and  depth  of  vision,” 
the  common  sense  and  experience  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  keen  and  pro¬ 
found  insight  of  the  philosopher,  and  an 
intuition  bordering  on  the  prophetic. 
In  a  word,  his  must  be  the  breadth  of 
vision  of  one  to  whom  it  has  been  grant¬ 
ed,  albeit  “  it  may  not  always  be  re¬ 
quired  of  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
heights,”  at  least  to  breathe  there  long 
enough  to  judge  men  and  things  from 
the  highest  standpoint  of  all.  Victor 
Hugo  had  no  knowledge  or  discernment 
of  truth,  in  history  and  nature,  because 
he  never  trained  his  mind  to  the  study 
of  all  they  might  have  taught  him.  He 
could  not  accept  a  fact  pore  and  simple 
without  the  hallucination  of  an  arbitrary 
contrast.  His  craze  for  antithesis  and 
repetition  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the 
false  doors  and  windows  to  match  the 
real  ones  of  rococo  decorators.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  his  own  imagination  (one  of  his 
favorite  themes  in  prose  and  verse) 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  really  knev 
himself,  or  that  he  ever  realized  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  antecedents  or  of  his  actual 
surroundings.  And  yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  conscious  insincerity  in  what  he 
wrote  or  allowed  others  to  write  about 
himself ;  the  visionary  only  saw  facts, 
personal  or  otherwise,  through  the  mist 
of  his  dreams.  Accidental  circum¬ 
stances  clouded  his  vision  as  to  perma¬ 
nent  facts.  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  royalist  career  he  loved 
to  recall  his  proletarian  forebears.  But 
when  he  changed  his  political  creed,  the 
Radical,  from  sheer  love  of  contrast, 
harked  back  to  a  long  line  of  noble  an¬ 
cestry. 

He  instinctively  abounded  in  enumer¬ 
ation  and  repetition,  and  the  grotesque 
stringing  together  of  names  and  dates 
{vide  some  of  his  private  letters, 
L homme  qui  ril,  and  the  monologues  of 
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his  dramas)  to  corroborate  these  arti¬ 
ficially  contrasted  facts,  because  that 
was  his  idea  of  producing  the  hall-mark 
of  time  and  place  and  local  color  ;  he 
never  wilfully  distorted  the  truth,  but 
it  was  not  in  him  to  see  it  as  it  was. 

Therefore,  his  theatrical  masks,  mon¬ 
sters,  and  chimeras  neither  lived, 
breathed,  nor  told  the  truth,  but,  serv¬ 
ing  to  break  with  stale  tradition,  they 
cleared  the  way  for  better  things.  So 
that,  as  (although  there  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  for  their  existence  or 
their  acts)  they  often  discoursed  admir¬ 
able  verse,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  were  hailed  with  acclamation  by 
the  “  Jeunes  France”  of  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  century,  and  by  that  portion 
of  the  public  upon  whom  the  dramatic 
and  literary  pleasures  meted  out  to  them 
by  his  classical  predecessors  had  begun 
to  pall. 

Much  had  to  be  forgiven  to  the  mili¬ 
tant  dramatic  effort  of  the  Romanticists 
headed  by  Victor  Hugo.  There  was  so 
much  to  demolish,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  they  raised,  that  peace  could 
not  abide  which  is  essential  to  sane 
work,  to  creation  strong  and  calm  as 
Nature  herself  But  for  the  Romantic 
movement  we  might  still  have  to  bewail, 
with  Madame  de  Stael,  the  eternal  re¬ 
production  of  increasingly  insipid  copies 
of  the  same  classic  masterpieces.  We 
should,  as  she  somewhere  predicted, 
have  ended  by  seeing  “  mere  marion¬ 
ettes  on  the  French  stage,  bearing  no 
manner  of  relationship  to  the  amazing 
creature  called  man.”  Tragedy  and 
comedy  had  provided  the  French  stage 
with  simplified  types  of  the  human  being, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  either  ab¬ 
solutely  heroic  or  essentially  ridiculous. 

But  who  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  monster  he  was  fighting  as  the  mas¬ 
ter  himself  ?  With  characteristic  love 
of  antithesis,  and  in  contrast  to  and  re¬ 
action  against  the  tyi>es  of  the  classic 
school,  Hugo’s  lacqueys,  beggars,  cour¬ 
tesans,  and  thieves  absorbed  the  con¬ 
ventional  virtues  and  vices  of  which  he 
despoiled  its  kings  and  heroes,  thereby 
raising  up  a  dramatis  persotut  of  mon¬ 
sters  and  puppets,  infinitely  more  mere¬ 
tricious  than  the  myths  whose  altars  he 
laid  low.  The  Romantic  movement, 
after  having  blazed  up  rapidly  and 
fiercely,  su^ided  into  an  essentially 


transitory  condition.  It  is  at  once  an 
important  factor  in  the  relative  artistic 
failure,  as  well  as  in  the  popularity  of 
its  originator.  Had  he  been  a  poet  of 
stronger  dramatic  fibre,  it  would  have 
needed  a  stiller  atmosphere  to  thrive 
in.  His  was,  after  all,  the  undeniable 
merit  of  sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of 
classicism. 

To  return  to  the  claims  on  popularity 
put  forward  on  his  behalf  by  M.  Brune- 
ti^re,  we  find  we  must  add  the  rarest 
one  of  all,  ”  that  of  having  lived  and 
worked  for  over  fourscore  years.  .  .  .” 
Such  is  the  power  of  endurance  that  had 
”  Methuselah  written  verses,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  rank  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  world.  .  .  .  An  oc¬ 
togenarian,  be  he  called  Voltaire  or 
Hugo,  has  every  chance  of  triumph  over 
those  whom  he  survives  ;  "  and  with¬ 
out  being  in  every  case  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages,  is  often  ”  the  inheritor  of 
those  contemporaries  who  during  their 
lifetime  suffered  most  from  his  abuse.” 

Had  he  died  after  the  completion  of 
the  Mis^rables  and  the  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Bois,  leaving  to  the  world 
all  his  masterpieces,  as  well  as  those 
works  of  his  earlier  decadence  that  were 
still  vitalized  by  his  waning  genius,  and 
were  sufficiently  potent  in  charm  to  be 
acceptable  when  he  could  no  longer 
give  us  of  his  best ;  had  death  saved 
him  from  the  lucubrations  of  his  old 
age,  from  L'komme  qui  rit,  Quatre-vingi- 
treize,  V Art  d'etre  Grandpire,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  “  Four  Winds  of  the 
Spirit”  ;  had  he  refrained  from  drag¬ 
ging  his  name  through  the  mire  of  poli¬ 
tics  (and  such  politics  !),  his  shadow 
would  have  been  less,  and  popular 
opinion  would  have  burned  less  incense 
before  it.  It  is  left  for  history  and  the 
critical  faculties  of  the  next  generation 
to  sift  the  real  worth  of  Victor  Hugo 
from  amid  the  fictitious  aggrandizement 
of  circumstance  and  prejudice. 

So  says  M.  Brunetiere,  and  perhaps 
this  is  so.  But  we  think  we  may  even 
now  venture  to  proclaim  that  the  praise 
and  the  censure  of  such  criticism  as  M. 
Brunetiere’ s  do  greater  honor  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the  memory  of  a  great  per¬ 
sonality  than  the  extravagant  homage 
that  has  been  offered  it  in  Perfede 
Albion.  The  grotesque,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  nearness  to  the  Sublime  with  a 
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capital  S,  is  a  drawback  to  High  Seri*  on  those  of  her  sons  who  have  dared  to 
ousness,  and  we  know  how  very  seri-  travesty  “  the  splendors  and  the  terror, 
ously  our  poet  took  himself.  If  there  the  raptures  and  the  rage,  the  passion 
be  perfidy  in  Albion  worthy  the  consid*  and  the  patience”  of  the  verse  of  him 
eration  of  the  manes  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  is  to  them  the  master-poet  of  the 
we  fear  he  might  be  inclined  to  visit  it  world. — National  Review. 
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For  some  years,  both  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform,  I  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  degeneration  which  to  my  mind  is 
taking  place  in  the  physique  of  our 
town  populations.  I  have  been  asked 
for  proofs  of  this  assertion.  Statistical 
proofs  of  this,  to  roe  self-evident,  prop¬ 
osition  are  very  hard  to  furnish.  It  is 
said  that  the  statistics  of  army  recruit¬ 
ing  should  demonstrate  the  truth  ; 
doubtless  they  would,  if  all  recruits  en¬ 
listed  in  towns  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  them  ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  principal  recruiting  stations  are 
in  the  cities,  and  if  a  country  lad  de¬ 
sires  to  enlist,  he  must  do  so  by  first 
visiting  the  town.  This  fact  must  at 
once  upset  all  theories  founded  on  the 
statistics  of  town  recruiting  for  the 
army  ;  but  taking  town  and  country  re¬ 
cruits  together,  out  of  64,000  men  who 
enlisted  in  1884,  no  fewer  than  30,000 
were  rejected  for  physical  incapacity,  a 
proportion  which  cannot  fail  to  give 
occasion  for  very  serious  reflection. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  army  possessed  of  ade¬ 
quate  physical  strength  has  become  so 
great  that  a  general  order  has  now  been 
issued,  in  which  great  discretion  is  given 
the  recruiting  officer  and  doctor  in  pass¬ 
ing  men,  the  authorities  trusting  to  the 
military  gymnasium  to  bring  the  men 
after  enlistment  up  to  the  proper  stand¬ 
ard.  Mr.  A.  Alexander,  director  of 
the  Liverpool  Gymnasium,  who  is  a 
roost  energetic  promoter  of  physical 
education,  gave,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
course  of  instruction  to  the  soldiers  at 
Aldershot.  He  states  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  many  of  the  recruits 
were  unable  to  raise  their  bodies  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms  until  their  chins 


were  level  with  the  bar  !  And  these 
are  the  defenders  of  our  country  !  The 
fact  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  now  crying 
out  for  the  authorities  to  supply  him 
with  men  with  large  chests  instead  of 
large  heads,  proves  that  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  general  recognizes  the  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

It  is  not  possible  either  to  place  any 
very  great  reliance  upon  the  statistics  of 
health  in  our  large  towns.  These  also 
are  to  a  certain  extent  useless  for  our 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  an  emigration 
from  the  country  to  the  town  is  in  con¬ 
stant  progress  at  the  rate  of  from  50,000 
to  60,000  souls  per  annum.  This 
stream  of  vigorous  country  life  flowing 
into  the  towns  tends  to  raise  unduly  the 
standard  of  health  in  the  latter,  while 
the  children  of  these  50,000  sturdy  men 
and  women  are  probably  more  robust 
than  those  whose  parents  were  born  in 
the  town.  If  we  could  isolate  the  city, 
and  could  prevent  all  intermarriage  with 
the  country,  the  degeneration  in  the 
physique  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
would  probably  be  so  marked  as  to  hor¬ 
rify  the  public,  and  would  arouse  a 
sense  of  national  danger  which  would 
command  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  country. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
gradual  nature  of  the  physical  deterio¬ 
ration  which  is  taking  place  in  our  midst, 
and  in  the  fact  that,  while  our  purely 
rural  population  is  decreasing  in  num¬ 
bers,  our  town-bred  men  and  women 
are  augmenting  at  the  rate  of  340,000  a 
year.  But,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prove  by  statistics  that  our  urban  is 
less  robust  than  our  town  population, 
and  that  each  generation  of  pure  city 
dwellers  is  less  robust  than  the  previous, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
man  or  woman  to  walk  through  the 
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slums  of  our  great  towns  in  order  to  as* 
sure  himself  or  herself,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  or  doubt>  that  the  physical  condi* 
tion  of  the  people  in  these  crowded  dis* 
tricts  is,  to  say  the  least,  unsatisfactory, 
and  one  of  which  no  Englishman  can 
well  be  proud.  * 

Now  this  being  so,  and  given  the 
annual  increase  of  our  urban  population 
as  stated  above,  surely  we  have  a  strong 
primd  facie  case  for  asking  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  physical 
condition  of  our  people.  If  the  result 
of  the  Commission  be  to  show  that  all 
our  fears  are  unfounded,  and  that  our 
town  population  is  the  equal  of  the 
country,  we  shall  have  every  cause  to 
rejoice  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
shown,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will,  that 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  are  physically  unfitted,  though  in 
the  prime  of  life,  to  defend  the  country 
in  time  of  war.  or  to  carry  on  her  work 
in  peace,  a  growing  but  a  hidden  danger 
to  Great  Britain  will  have  been  revealed, 
and  the  first  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  the  reform  of  an  evil  which 
would  ultimately  lead  to  a  degeneiation 
of  the  race  and  to  national  effacement. 
But  only  the  first  step  ;  for  though  no 
reform  be  possible  until  the  evil  to  be 
reformed  be  known  and  recognized, 
further  steps  must  be  taken  if  a  cure  is 
to  be  effected.  In  this  instance  the 
remedy  which  naturally  suggests  itself, 
is  the  minimizing  of  the  unhealthy  con¬ 
ditions  of  urban  life  which  have  led  to 
such  a  sad  result — in  other  words,  the 
better  housing  of  the  poor,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  breathing  spaces  such  as  parks 
and  playgrounds,  and  the  feeding  of  the 
children  in  the  National  Schools,  as  is 
done  in  Germany  and  France,  where 
each  child  is  supplied  with  a  midday 
meal  which  he  can  purchase  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  (in  Germany,  if  the  father  is 
too  poor  to  pay,  the  meal  is  still  given, 
and  the  father  is  either  summoned  for 
the  price  or  must  declare  himself  a 
pauper,  in  which  case  the  meal  is  sup¬ 
plied  out  of  the  rates),  the  due  en¬ 
forcement  of  sanitary  laws,  and  finally 
the  compulsory  training  of  all  children 
attending  Board  and  National  Schools 
in  gymnastics  and  calisthenics.  In  order 
that  the  physical  training  given  in  the 
schools  shall  be  efficient,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  included  in  the  code 


of  education,  and  that  grants  should  be 
given  for  proficiency,  just  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  intellectual  training.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  mind 
is 'not  likely  to  be  healthy  unless  the 
body  is  in  a  sound  condition,  and  that  * 
if  intellectual  studies  were  varied  with 
physical  exercises  we  should  hear  less 
of  over-pressure  and  of  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  children  to  attend  school. 
Physical  exercises,  especially  when  per¬ 
formed  in  masses  and  with  song,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  to  children  and  have 
been  found  to  improve  greatly  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  schools  into  which  they 
have  been  introduced.  The  School 
Board  of  London  have  taken  a  useful 
step  by  the  introduction  of  Swedish 
musical  drill  among  the  girls  attending 
their  schools.  These  exercises  require 
no  apparatus  and  are  easily  learned, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  prettier  sight  than 
to  see  a  group  of  happy  girls  practising 
to  the  sound  of  their  own  merry  voices 
the  graceful  movements  of  the  Swedish 
musical  drill. 

1  hope  that  within  a  short  time  there 
will  be  no  school  within  the  United 
Kingdom  which  will  not  teach  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises  to  its  boys  and  Swedish 
drill  to  its  girls.  Almost  every  nation 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  our¬ 
selves,  has  established  such  a  system 
of  compulsory  physical  training,  and 
spends  large  sums  of  money  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  bodies  and  nerves  of  its  future 
citizens.  We  alone  neglect  this  precau¬ 
tion.  Do  we  believe  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  British  flesh  and  blood  which  is 
able  to  withstand  the  deteriorating  in¬ 
fluences  of  bad  air  and  food,  and  want 
of  healthy  exercise  ?  If  so  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  veritable  fool’s  paradise,  and 
when  the  stress  of  national  danger  ar¬ 
rives  we  shall  find  that  our  men  are 
made  of  different  stuff  from  those  who 
fought  and  conquered  the  combined 
armies  of  Europe.  Those  men  were 
mostly  reared  in  country  homes,  on 
wholesome  though  may  be  coarse  fare, 
and  under  the  pure  canopy  of  heaven, 
not  fed  on  white  bread  and  adulterated 
beer  or  spirits,  working  in  cellars  and 
warehouses  into  which  the  full  daylight 
seldom  or  never  penetrates.  How  is  it 
that  we  are  so  behind  other  nations  in 
this  matter  of  the  physical  education  of 
the  people  ?  I  believe  it  is  because  our 
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middle  and  upper  classes  hold  such  a 
high  place  among  the  athletes  of  the 
world,  that  we  are  blind  to  the  defici¬ 
encies  in  this  respect  of  their  brothers 
of  a  lower  station  in  life.  I  do  not  sup- 
•pose  it  would  be  possible  to  hnd  more 
perfect  specimens  of  young  healthy 
manhood  than  are  to  be  seen  in  our 
larger  colleges  and  universities,  but  this 
should  only  make  the  contrast  between 
their  condition  and  that  of  the  young 
lads  who  hang  about  the  public-houses 
and  roam  the  streets  of  our  large  towns 
more  apparent  and  more  startling. 
These  young  men  want  not  only  physi¬ 
cal  development,  but  the  discipline 
which  a  course  of  gymnastic  training 
would  give  them.  It  is  now  eighty  years 
since  Germany  first  established  the 
Turnverein,  or  National  Gymnastic  As¬ 
sociation,  which  by  its  thorough  and 
systematic  training  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  in  gymnastic  exercises,  strengthen¬ 
ing  to  the  body  and  nerves,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  physical  courage,  many  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  in  no  slight  degree 
instrumental  in  the  thorough  defeat 
which  the  French  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  in  1870.  The 
French  seem  to  think  this  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  defeat  to  be  not  with¬ 
out  some  possible  foundation  in  truth, 
for  since  the  war  they  have  taken  steps 
to  teach  their  youth  to  strengthen  their 
bodies  by  manly  exercises.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  undergo 
some  such  national  humiliation. 

I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  learn 
our  lesson  without  the  infliction  of 
punishment,  which  may  overtake  us  in 
other  ways  than  by  the  means  of  the 
sword.  The  arts  of  peace  cannot  be 
carried  out  successfully  by  men  and 
women  feeble  in  body  and  weak  in 
health.  Physical  strength  is  almost  as 
much  required  in  the  peaceful  contests 
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of  everyday  life  as  in  wars  ;  and  other 
things  being  equal,  the  nation  which 
has  the  healthiest  and  sturdiest  human 
material  with  which  to  work  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  and  most  salable  manu¬ 
factures.  We  are,  as  a  nation,  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  productions  of  our  hands 
and  brains.  We  cannot  produce  in 
these  islands  food  sufficient  to  supply 
our  necessities.  We  must  therefore 
purchase  it,  and  we  can  only  purchase 
it  by  manufacturing  for  our  neighbors, 
and  thus  earning  money  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  food  we  buy.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
better  goods  than  our  neighbors,  in 
order  to  attract  their  custom  ;  and  how 
can  we  hope  to  surpass  them  in  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  manufactures  if  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  our  designers  is  weakened  by 
bad  health,  and  the  bodies  of  our  arti¬ 
sans  and  laborers  are  suffering  from 
lassitude  and  depression  ? 

This  question  of  Physical  Education 
is  one  therefore  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  should  support :  the  work¬ 
ingmen  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  that 
of  their  children  ;  military  and  naval 
men  for  the  reputation  of  their  country’s 
arms  ;  philanthropists  and  divines  for 
the  love  of  their  fellow-men  ;  employers 
and  capitalists  for  the  sake  of  improved 
trade ;  and  statesmen  lest  they  find 
that  the  Britain  which  they  profess  to 
govern  is  sinking  before  their  eyes, 
borne  down  by  no  foreign  foe,  but  un¬ 
dermined  through  physical  causes  which 
might  have  been  avoided  but  for  the 
blindness  and  obstinacy  with  which  they 
have  fixed  their  gaze  on  distant  objects 
and  questions  of  haute  politique^  to  the 
neglect  of  nearer  and  less  interesting 
but  more  indispensable  reforms  con¬ 
nected  with  the  health  and  physique  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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I.  On  what  do  the  Possibilities 
OF  Redistribution  Depend  ? 

Let  me  once  more  remind  the  reader 
that  I  am  approaching  economic  prob¬ 
lems  simply  and  solely  with  a  view  to 
their  practical  bearings.  Material 
wealth,  we  are  told,  must  shortly  be  re¬ 
distributed  ;  and  however  orderly  the 
process  of  redistribution  may  be,  it  will 
at  all  events  be  sufficiently  thorough 
and  searching  to  change  completely  the 
existing  aspect  of  society.  My  present 
aim  is  to  bring  the  reader  not  to  despise 
this  prophecy,  and  not  to  be  either 
elated  or  frightened  by  it,  but  to  exam¬ 
ine  calmly,  I  might  almost  say  frigidly, 
the  facts  on  which  the  possibility  of  its 
reairzation  depends. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  a  very  little  re¬ 
flection  will  show  us  that  our  inquiry 
divides  itself  into  three  broad  questions, 
as  follows  : — 

Firstly. — What  docs  this  material 
wealth,  which  it  is  desired  to  redistrib¬ 
ute,  consist  of  ? 

Secondly. — What  classes  of  men  make 
it,  and  how  much  of  it  is  made  by  each 
particular  class  ? 

Thirdly. — What  conditions  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  that  these  various  classes 
shall  go  on  making  it  to  the  best  of  their 
several  abilities  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  I  have 
dealt  with  in  my  first  article.  I  pointed 
out  the  fact,  to  which  the  Socialists,  in¬ 
deed,  give  special  importance,  but  which 
is  denied  by  nobody,  that  material 
wealth,  under  modern  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction,  consists  for  each  producer  pri¬ 
marily,  not  of  things  either  useful  or  en¬ 
joyable  to  himself,  but  of  things  which 
he  can  exchange  for  such  things  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  consists  of  so  much 
exchange  value.  I  then  stated,  as  fully 
as  space  permitted,  the  theory  by  which 
the  Socialistic  school  of  Economists 
answer  the  second  question — how  they 
explain  the  genesis  of  this  value,  and 
the  class  of  men  to  whom  exclusively 
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they  attribute  its  creation.  1  stated  the 
theor)’,  and  I  am  presently  going  to 
criticise  it.  But  with  regard  to  the 
third  question — how  the  second  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  how  distinct,  in  spite  of 
their  connection,  the  two  questions  are  ; 
and  how  inseparable  are  both  from  the 
practical  problem  before  us — with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  this  I  have  as  yet  said  noth¬ 
ing,  and  before  I  proceed  further  there 
is  something  that  must  be  said. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  property  is  robbery  ;  and  the 
plea  for  redistribution  is  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  wage-earn¬ 
ing  masses  make  the  wealth  of  society, 
and  that  justice  accordingly  demands 
that  it  should  belong  to  them.  This 
mere  appeal,  however,  to  abstract  and 
sentimental  justice  is  by  no  means  the 
final  ground  on  which  it  is  open  to  the 
Socialists  to  stand,  nor  is  it  the  strong¬ 
est.  The  strongest  ground  is  the  the¬ 
ory,  not  that  the  masses  or  the  laborers 
make  all  the  wealth  and  therefore  ought 
to  enjoy  it.  but  that  society  in  proportion 
as  it  is  organized  on  a  progressively  dem¬ 
ocratic  basis  will  acquire  the  power  of 
appropriating  for  the  use  of  the  majority 
any  wealth,  no  matter  who  thade  it, 
which  it  considers  can  be  appropriated 
usefully.  Thus,  should  a  handful  of 
men  produce  ten  times  as  much  wealth 
as  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens 
put  together,  the  State  would,  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  community,  have  a  claim 
on  this  exceptional  wealth  as  against  its 
actual  makers. 

And  here  no  doubt  the  Socialists  are 
substantially  right.  With  regard  to 
property,  justice  in  individual  cases 
often  implies  self-denial  and  voluntary 
renunciation  ;  but  in  the  long  run  and 
taking  men  in  masses  it  practically  co¬ 
incides  with  the  power  of  permanent 
possession.  This  at  all  events  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  poor  as  against 
the  rich.  No  matter  how  good  a  title 
the  few  could  show  to  their  riches,  their 
riches  would  not  be  long  secure  if  the 
many  were  able  at  any  moment  to  ap- 
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propriate  them,  and  were  only  restrained 
from  doing  so  by  their  own  forbearance 
and  good  feeling.  If  the  multitude  of 
the  comparatively  poor,  united  as  it  is 
by  the  pressure  of  actual  want  and  mis¬ 
ery,  could,  by  an  exertion  of  its  organ¬ 
ized  power,  divide  the  wealth  of  the  few 
so  as  to  secure  permanent  comfort  for 
all,  they  would  do  so,  and  would  be 
right  in  doing  so.  Luxury  plainly  has 
no  claim  to  exist  if  it  exists  only  on  the 
sufferance  of  privation  and  hardship. 

Now  if,  as  the  Socialists  say,  all 
wealth  is  produced  by  labor,  meaning 
by  labor  the  labor  of  an  average  man, 
the  problem  of  redistribution  presents 
little  theoretical  difficulty.  Such  labor, 
according  to  their  view  of  the  matter, 
has  but  one  measure,  which  is  time. 
An  hour’s  work  of  one  man  produces 
as  much  wealth  on  the  average  as  the 
hour’s  work  of  another,  and  thus  were 
any  of  the  community  inclined  to  shirk 
their  duties  and  not  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
State  to  detect  and  put  pressure  upon 
them.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  a 
moment — at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry 
we  can  merely  roughly  suppose  it — let 
us  suppose  that  the  Socialistic  theory 
we  have  just  mentioned  is  false.  Let 
us  suppose — let  us  consent  to  at  least 
entertain  the  idea — that  instead  of  all 
men  in  an  equal  time  producing  on  the 
average  an  equal  amount  of  wealth, 
some  men  produce  in  an  hour  more 
than  other  men  produce  in  a  month. 
Let  us  suppose  that  two  thirds  of  the 
national  income  is  produced  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specially  gifted  groups,  who  do 
not  together  amount  to  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  population,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  there  is  some  disproportion  of  the 
kind  in  the  productivity  of  different 
classes.  .At  once  the  problem  of  legis¬ 
lative  redistribution  becomes  more  com¬ 
plicated.  If  the  distribution  of  wealth 
IS  to  be  anything  like  equal,  the  main 
business  of  the  State  will,  in  this  case, 
be  with  the  few,  not  with  the  many  ; 
for  the  few  produce  most  of  what  the 
State  is  to  divide  among  all ;  and  here 
plainly  a  new  question  presents  itself. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
State  might  have  power  to  seize  and 
distribute  all  that  the  few  produce,  and 
to  defend  such  conduct  on  grounds  of 
public  utility  ;  but  another  ]x>wer  is  re- 
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quired  also  which  is  not  so  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  and  which'  must  be  certainly  of  a 
wholly  different  kind.  This  is  a  power 
which  shall  compel  the  few  not  merely 
to  give  up  what  they  produce  to  the 
State,  but  to  go  on  producing  with  their 
present  exceptional  intensity.  In  the 
case  of  the  average  man  we  have  merely 
to  see  that  he  does  as  much  as  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  we  are  able  also  to  promise 
him  that  he  shall  have  the  full  worth  of 
his  work.  In  the  case  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  minority,  we  have  to  see  that  they 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  at  the  same  time  warning  them 
that  of  the  results  of  their  exceptional 
work  by  far  the  larger  part  will  be  for¬ 
cibly  taken  away  from  them. 

First,  however,  let  us  inquire  if  any 
such  minority  exists.  Does  one  man  on 
the  average  make  as  much  wealth  as 
another  ?  or  are  there  classes  whose 
productivity,  measured  by  the  average 
standard,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  or  the  number  of  hours 
they  work  ?  And  this  brings  us  back  to 
the  great  revolutionary  doctrine  of  lo- 
da) — the  doctrine  which  I  explained  in 
my  opening  article,  and  which  remains 
at  present  without  any  formal  refutation 
— the  doctrine  that  all  value  is  due  to 
and  is  measured  by  labor  ;  or  that  labor, 
in  other  words,  is  the  cause  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  wealth.  Is  that  doctrine  true  ? 
Or  if  false,  why  is  it  false  ? 

II. — The  Economic  Causes  of  Pro¬ 
duction. 

Of  course,  if  in  speaking  of  the  cause 
of  anything,  we  press  the  word  cause  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  its  meaning,  the 
causes  of  any  single  result  are  infinite  ; 
and  without  travelling  far  enough  to 
even  confuse  our  thoughts,  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  arrive  at  a  large  number  which, 
in  any  practical  inquiry,  are  altogether 
irrelevant.  Thus  the  entire  causes  of 
the  production  of  a  given  amount  of 
wealth  are  the  entire  sum  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  whether  properties  of  matter,  hu¬ 
man  actions,  human  motives,  or  the 
physics  of  the  human  body,  the  absence 
of  any  one  of  which  would  diminish  the 
amount  in  question,  or  alter  its  quality. 
But  this  catalogue  may  be  said  to  in¬ 
clude  the  entire  constitution  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  entire  history  of  man. 
Naturally  Economists  cannot  deal  with 
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all  these  causes,  but  only  with  a  few  of 
them  ;  and  these  few  are  selected  on  a 
definite  and  obvious  principle.  Those 
causes  only  concern  the  Economist,  or 
are  for  him  causes  of  wealth  at  all, 
which  it  is  practically  useful  for  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  interested  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  production,  to  know  ;  and  these 
are  such  causes  as  are  embodied  in  the 
acts  and  characters  of  men,  whether  in¬ 
dividuals  or  classes,  or  are  else  created 
by  men. 

Let  us  take  a  particular  instance  ; 
and  instead  of  speaking  of  wealth  gen¬ 
erally,  let  us  speak  of  the  gross  annual 
income  of  the  United  Kingdom.  About 
fifty  years  ago  this  was  something  over 
j£^oo,ooo^ooo  ;  twenty  years  later  it 
was  something  over  ;^8oo,cou,ooo  ;  in 
another  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say  at 
the  present  time,  it  has  risen  to  consid¬ 
erably  over  200,000,000.  Mean¬ 
time,  however,  population  has  increased 
in  something  like  the  ratio  of  27  to  35  ; 
so  to  tiiake  matters  clearer  we  will  elim¬ 
inate  this  factor  from  the  case,  by  de¬ 
ducting  from  the  increased  products  a 
proportionate  quantity.  Dealing  then 
merely  with  the  same  amount  of  popu¬ 
lation  that  existed  in  this  country  fifty 
years  ago,  we  find  that  the  same  popu¬ 
lation  now  produces  rather  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  wealth  it  did 
then.  Then  it  produced  annually  about 
five  hundred  million  pounds'  worth  of 
commodities  ;  now  it  produces  ten  hun¬ 
dred  millions. 

Here  are  two  different  amounts  of 
wealth  produced  by  the  same  population 
at  different  epochs.  Let  us  ask  in  each 
case  what  were  the  causes  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  question.  The  causes  were  the 
whole  of  those  actions,  motives,  and 
social  conditions,  the  absence  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  anyone  of  which  would  have 
diminished  the  total  product ;  and  each 
act,  motive,  or  social  arrangement  was, 
not  metaphorically,  but  in  the  most 
practical  and  literal  sense,  the  cause  of 
just  so  much  of  this  product  as  would 
not  have  been  produced  in  its  absence. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
great  stimulus  to  all  labor  was  the 
chance  which  each  laborer  believed  was 
his,  of  being  one  day  an  idle  man,  with 
fifteen  hundred  a  year  and  nothing  to 
do.  Now  for  such  a  hope  to  be -pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  necessary  that  society  shall 
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be  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  its  fulfilment  must  be  actu¬ 
ally  embodied  in  a  living  body  of  men, 
to  whose  blessed  number  the  others  de¬ 
sire  to  be  added.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  an  idle  class  of  men  with  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  who  never  did  a  stroke 
of  work  nor  understood  a  single  indus¬ 
trial  process,  would  be  causes  of  indus¬ 
trial  production,  they  would  by  the  lives 
they  led  be  producers,  in  as  literal  and 
practical  a  sense  as  the  brawniest  navvy 
or  the  most  overworked  weaver  who 
ever  toiled  in  a  factory  or  in  a  railway 
cutting.  No  doubt  many  people  will 
deny  that  this  supposition  is  true,  but 
it  will  show  my  meaning,  whether  it  be 
itself  true  or  false  ;  and  now  let  us  re¬ 
sume  the  thread  of  our  argument,  which 
will  make  what  I  say  still  plainer.  Fifty 
years  ago,  I  repeat,  twenty-seven  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  produced  annually 
^500,000,000  ;  and  the  cause  of  this 
was  the  source  of  those  social  conditions 
I  specified.  Now  the  same  number  of 
people  produce  1,000, 000, 000  in  a 
similar  period.  Why  is  it  that  the  same 
number  of  people  produce  now  such  an 
astonishing  excess  over  what  they  pro¬ 
duced  then  ?  Such  a  difference  cannot 
have  arisen  without  some  cause  or 
causes.  What  can  this  cause  or  these 
causes  be  ?  They  must  He  in  some  dif¬ 
ference  somewhere  in  the  condition  of 
the  country — a  difference  which  may  be 
general,  or  confined  to  some  special 
class  or  classes  ;  or  it  is  even  conceiv¬ 
able  that  it  might  be  confined  to  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Anyhow  it  consists  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  development  of  something 
that  was  non-existent  or  undeveloped 
fifty  years  ago. 

Here  we  come  to  the  practical  point. 
The  dream  of  our  social  reformers  is  to 
redistribute  this  vast  and  growing  na¬ 
tional  income  :  indeed  it  is  the  fact  of 
its  constant  growth  that  stimulates  their 
desire  for  its  redistribution.  Evidently, 
then,  the  primary  question  for  them  to 
study  is,  what  are  the  conditions  to 
which  this  growth  is  due  ?  For  just  as 
the  experience  of  the  past  fifty  years 
teaches  us  that  owing  to  the  presence  of 
certain  new  causes  this  income  has 
grown,  so  does  the  same  experience 
teach  us  that  if  these  causes  are  inter¬ 
fered  with  this  income  may  shrink  and 
dwindle.  Our  modern  riches  remind 
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us  of  the  palace  of  Mulceber — they  seem 
to  have  “risen  like  an  exhalation.” 
The  reformer  must  take  care  that,  in 
trying  to  throw  open  this  palace  to  the 
public,  some  charm  is  not  broken,  and 
that  it  does  not  vanish  like  an  exhala* 
tion  also. 

Surely,  when  we  consider  this  growth 
of  riches,  this  growth  of  products  result* 
ing  from  an  unchanged  number  of  men, 
when  we  merely  contemplate  the  fact, 
without  any  conscious  attempts  to  an* 
alyze  it,  the  imagination  anticipates  the 
results  of  inquiry,  and  at  once  shows 
us,  as  if  in  a  vivid  vision,  how  partial, 
how  inadequate,  is  the  theory  that  attrib* 
utes  all  wealth  to  labor.  Here  is  one 
particular  question  that  we  cannot  fail 
to  ask  ourselves.  If  it  is  labor,  and 
labor  only,  that  creates  1,000,000,000 
every  year  now,  why  did  it  not  create 
more  than  half  this  sum  forty  years 
ago  ?  This,  however,  is  merely  jump¬ 
ing  at  a  conclusion,  and  at  a  conclusion 
that  is  merely  negative.  Our  business 
is  to  trace  it  step  by  step,  and  thus  not 
only  to  convince  ourselves  that  the 
Socialistic  theory  is  false,  but  also  why 
and  how  far  it  is  false,  and  what  needs 
to  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  make  it  true. 

III. — What  the  Socialists  mean 
BY  Labor. 

The  Socialists  begin,  as  we  have  seen 
already,  by  pointing  out  that  all  modern 
wealth — all  wealth  produced  by  the 
manufacturing  system — consists,  so  far 
as  the  various  producers  are  concerned, 
of  the  exchangeable  value  embodied  in 
the  commodities  produced  by  them. 
We  shall  see  by  and  by  that  this  ex* 
changeable  value  is  only  one  aspect 
under  which  wealth  has  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  ;  but  it  is  an  aspect  that  represents 
a  most  important  reality  ;  and  we  will 
in  our  inquiry  start  fair  with  the  Social¬ 
ists,  and  regard  wealth,  for  the  time 
being,  as  if  it  bad  no  other. 

Regarding  wealth  then  as  the  sum  of 
so  many  exchangeable  values,  what  is 
really  the  relation  of  wealth  to  labor — 
or  to  speak  more  practically,  to  the 
laboring  or  working  classes  ?  How  far 
is  the  Socialistic  formula— or  for  the 
matter  of  that,  Ricardo’s  formula — 
true  ?  Marx  and  Ricardo  both  say  that 
values  are  created  by  labor  and  meas¬ 
ured  by  labor  ;  and  the  Socialists  con¬ 


stantly  boast  that  nobody  doubted  this 
doctrine  till  the  capitalistic  classes  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  dangerous  conclusion 
which  the  champions  of  the  people 
might  deduce  from  it — in  other  words, 
till  they  saw  the  light  which  it  threw 
upon  profits  and  on  interest. 

Now  labor  is  a  very  ambiguous  word, 
and  may  be  so  used  as  to  cover  nearly 
every  form  of  human  exertion.  It  will 
be  therefore  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
reader  the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  Socialist  economists,  and 
indeed  by  Ricardo  also.  We  may  say, 
and  it  certainly  is  said  without  any  vio¬ 
lence  to  ordinary  language,  that  a  poet 
labors,  or  that  a  statesman  labors,  or 
that  a  man  of  science  labors.  But  the 
Socialists  use  the  word  in  a  far  narrower 
sense.  They  mean  simply  the  kind  of 
labor  that  is  embodied  in  the  so-called 
laboring  classes.  They  mean  precisely 
what  those  people  mean  who  now  talk 
of  a  labor  party  and  labor  representa¬ 
tives.  They  mean  by  labor  simply  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  such  ordinary  pow¬ 
ers  as  every  man  on  the  average  possess¬ 
es,  and  every  man  on  the  average  can 
readily  learn  to  use.  On  this  point  the 
Socialists  are  most  explicit,  and  it  is 
solely  in  virtue  of  their  strict  definition 
of  labor  that  their  theory  possesses  its 
ultra-democratic  character.  Of  course 
the  very  first  reflection  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  suggests  is  that  even  of  labor,  in 
this  sense,  there  are  very  many  degrees, 
beginning  with  what  is  unskilled  and 
ending  with  what  is  highly  skilled  ; 
nor  do  the  Socialists  seek  to  deny  the 
fact,  but  its  importance,  they  maintain, 
is  far  more  apparent  than  real.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  realize  accurately 
what  they  say  upon  this  head. 

Marx  takes  as  examples  of  the  two 
classes  of  labor  the  labor  of  a  jeweller 
and  the  labor  of  a  cotton-spinner.  The 
former  is  paid  more  highly  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  Marx  admits  that  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  rates  of  payment  is 
right ;  but  a  large  part  of  this  differ¬ 
ence,  though  not  the  whole,  is  due,  he 
contends,  “  to  the  helpless  condition  of 
some  groups  of  the  working  classes — a 
condition  that  prevents  them  from  ex¬ 
acting  equally  with  the  rest  the  value  of 
their  labor-power.”  *  In  the  second 

*  Capital,  by  Karl  Marx,  translated  by 
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place  he  says  that  **  so-called  skilled 
labor  does  not  occupy  a  large  space  in 
the  field  of  national  labor,  and  therefore 
after  all  it  affects  the  problem  but 
little.”*  And  lastly — a  point  which  is 
far  more  important — whatever  excess  of 
value  an  hour  of  skilled  labor  may  have 
over  an  hour  of  unskilled,  such  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  value  arises  solely  from  this, 
that  skilled  labor  has  taken  ”  more  time 
and  labor”  f  for  its  development.  The 
difference,  in  fact,  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  consists,  according  to 
Marx,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  takes 
more  time  to  learn.  ”  The  more  com¬ 
plicated  kind  of  work,”  says  one  of 
Marx's  most  thoughtful  disciples,  a  re¬ 
cent  exponent  of  economic  Socialism  in 
America,  *'  can  always  be  reduced  to 
ordinary  unskilled  labor — may  always 
be  considered  as  multiplied  common 
labor.  Thus  digging  is  easier  to  learn 
than  type-setting.  There  is  contained 
in  every  hour’s  work  of  the  carpenter  a 
part  of  the  time  he  devoted  to  learning 
his  trade.”  t  Thus  Marx  says,  to  sum 
the  matter  up,  ”  In  every  process  of 
creating  value  the  reduction  of  skilled 
labor  to  average  social  labor — e.g.  one 
day  of  skilled  labor  to  six  days  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor — is  unavoidable.  We  may 
therefore  save  ourselves  a  superfluous 
operation,  and  simplify  our  analysis  by 
the  assumption  that  the  labor  of  the 
workmen  employed  by  the  capitalist  is 
unskilled  average  labor.”  §  To  which, 
by  way  of  yet  further  explanation,  the 
American  writer  I  have  just  quoted 
adds,  ”  We  thus  define  value  as  the 
quantity  of  common  human  labor ^  meas¬ 
ured  by  time,  which  on  an  average  is  req¬ 
uisite,  by  the  implements  generally  used,  to 
produce  a  given  commodity."  | 

It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  that  the  cause  of  labor  is  identified 
with  the  cause  of  the  people,  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  the  democracy,  or  whatever  we 
like  to  call  them — with  the  cause,  in  a 

Samuel  Moon  and  Edward  Aveling.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1887.  Note  to  p.  179. 
All  references  will  be  given  to  this  edition. 

*  Ibid. 

■f  Vide  same  page,  in  the  text. 

)  M.  L.  Gronlund.  The  Co-operative  Com- 
moHwealth  ;  an  Exposition  of  Socialism.  Bos* 
ton.  P.  18. 

$  Capital,  p.  180. 

I  Ccioperative  Commonwealth,  p.  19. 
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word,  of  the  masses  as  opposed  to  the 
classes. 

And  now  let  us  consider  how  the 
above  doctrine  is  arrived  at.  It  is  put 
forward  by  Ricardo  and  the  Socialists 
alike,  not  as  a  speculative  opinion  with 
regard  to  what  would  happen  in  some 
reformed  society,  but  as  an  analysis  of 
what  actually  does  happen  in  the  society 
round  us.  They  do  not  say  that  aver¬ 
age  labor,  measured  by  time,  ought  to 
be  the  measure  of  value,  but  that  it  is 
the  measure  ;  and  that  commodities — 
the  things  we  manufacture,  buy,  sell, 
and  consume  in  our  daily  lives — do  ex¬ 
change  in  proportion  to  the  hours  of 
average  labor  embodied  in  them.  We 
will  now  test  this  theory,  and  our  first 
test  shall  be  one  that  is  equally  simple 
and  obvious. 

IV. — The  PRI.MARY  Contradiction 

IN  THE  Formula  of  Ricardo  and 

THE  Socialists. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  of  the 
value  of  commodities  labor  might  always 
constitute  an  equal  proportion,  and  yet 
not  be  the  source  of  the  whole,  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  it.  In  that  case  ap¬ 
pearances  would  be  certainly  deceptive, 
and  would  give  a  strong  seeming  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Socialistic  theory.  It  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  when  we  come 
really  to  examine  those  very  facts  to 
which  the  Socialists  so  confidently  ap¬ 
peal,  we  find  among  many  which  are 
precisely  of  this  deceptive  kind,  others 
which  show  us  in  the  strongest,  the  most 
glaring  light,  how  complete  the  decep¬ 
tion  is.  These  facts,  which  become 
more  and  more  apparent  as  our  study 
of  values  becomes  wider  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  constitute  in  themselves  a 
standing  disproof  of  the  statement  that 
values  are  either  the  sum  of  labor-hours 
or  bear  necessarily  a  constant  relation 
to  them. 

I  shall  mention  two  of  such  facts,  and 
two  will  be  quite  sufficient,  firstly  be¬ 
cause  of  their  magnitude,  and  secondly 
because  of  their  certainty.  I  need  not 
go  far  for  authorities — at  least  in  the 
present  argument — for  the  facts  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  insisted  on  by  the  Socialist 
writers  themselves. 

One  of  them  I  have  already  mention¬ 
ed  not  long  since — I  mean  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of 
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commodities  produced  by  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  already 
given  the  figures,  so  I  need  not  repeat 
them  here.  I  will  only  add  that  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  English  Social¬ 
ists,  in  a  work  which  is  little  more  than 
an  epitome  of  Marx’s  Capital,  makes 
this  fact  one  of  the  chief  texts  for  his 
argument.  During  a  period,  he  says, 
in  which  the  population  has  increased 
”  less  than  20  per  cent,”  the  amount 
assessed  to  income-tax  alone  ”  has  in¬ 
creased  no  per  cent.”  *  That  is  to 
say^,  the  same  number  of  labor-hours 
produces  nearly  twice  the  value  now 
that  it  produced  a  generation  ago. 
This  gigantic  example  would  be  alone 
enough  to  show  that  what  the  Socialists 
take  for  a  fact  is  not  a  fact,  and  that 
goods  do  not  exchange  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  labor  embodied  in  them. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  answer 
to  this  may  be  attempted  by  saying  that 
here  we  are  confusing  two  different 
periods,  and  that  the  formula  applies  to 
contemporary  labor  only.  No  real  an¬ 
swer  on  this  ground  is  possible,  still  one 
may  be  attempted  ;  so  the  second  fact  1 
shall  cite  shall  exclude  any  such  chance 
of  evasion  ;  it  shall  relate  to  one  period 
wholly,  and  not  to  twa  It  also  I  shall 
take  from  the  writings  of  a  Socialist, 
and  it  also  is  a  fact  on  which  the  writer 
lays  special  stress,  though  he  utterly 
misses  its  real  significance. 

'*  The  whole  agricultural  class  [in  the 
United  States],'  says  Mr.  Laurence 
Gronlund  ”  (7,600,000  persons),  did 
not  create  more  wealth  in  1880  than  our 
manufacturing  operatives  alone  (2,700,- 
000  in  numl^r).”  f  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  naivete  and  unconsciousness 
with  which  the  remark  is  introduced,  to 
illustrate  some  side  issue,  when  it  really 
shatters  at  a  single  blow  the  entire 
foundation  on  which  its  author  is  build¬ 
ing.  Here  we  have  two  aggregates  of 
labor-hours,  two  aggregates  of  ”  common 
human  labor  measured  by  time,"  in  the 
same  country  and  in  the  same  year, 
each  embodying  itself  in  a  correspond- 
ing  aggregate  of  commodities  ;  and  yet, 
though  the  labor  embodied  in  one  set  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  other  set,  the  two  sets  of 

•  Mr.  Hyndman,  England  for  AH,  p.  77. 

I  Co-operalive  Commonwealth,  p.  35.  The 
figures  quoted  are  Mr.  Gronlund’s  own. 
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commodities  are  in  value  nearly  equal.* 
The  Socialists,  therefore,  are  evidently 
mistaken  as  to  that  primary  fact  of  ex¬ 
isting  industrial  life  on  the  analysis  of 
which  their  whole  system  is  founded, 
and  there  is  in  their  analysis  some  great 
corresponding  error. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  an¬ 
other  [K)int  of  view,  and  we  shall  see 
this  with  yet  additional  clearness.  Let 
us  consider  again  a  passage  I  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted  from  Ricardo.  ”  Let  us 
suppose,”  he  says,  ”  any  improvement 
to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging 
labor  in  any  of  the  various  processes 
through  which  raw  cotton  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  manufactured  stockings  come  into 
the  market  to  be  exchanged  for  other 
things.  .  .  .  The  stockings  would  in¬ 
evitably  fall  in  value  and  .  .  .  exchange 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  other  things 
in  which  no  such  abridgment  of  labor 
had  been  made.”  For  such  abridg¬ 
ments,  he  says,  ”  add  nothing  to  value.” 
Does  it  not  strike  the  reader  that  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  industrial  progress 
would  have  been  altogether  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ?  Let  us  go  through  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  one  by  one,  and  we  shall  be  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  imaginable  reason 
which  could  induce  any  one  to  heighten 
the  productivity  of  his  own.  If  I  can 
get  a  loaf  of  bread  for  one  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  what  should  I  gain  by  making  two 
in  the  same  time,  since  I  shall  have  to 
give  them  both  for  precisely  the  same 
loaf  ?  The  baker  would  gain,  not  I. 
The  man  would  gain  who  had  not  made 
the  improvement.  In  fact,  were  Ri¬ 
cardo’s  view  of  the  matter  true,  indus¬ 
trial  progress  would  be  a  kind  of 
donkey-race.  It  would  be  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  each  industry  that  the  others 
should  increase  in  productivity,  but  each 
would  be  interested  itself  in  remaining 
exactly  where  it  was. 

I  need  say  no  more,  I  think,  to  make 
it  plain  to  any  one  that  this  theory  of 


*  It  cannot  be  said  by  the  Socialists  that  this 
fact  is  explained  by  the  labor  of  the  operatives 
being  skilled,  i.e.  by  its  being  “  multiplied 
common  labor,”  since  a  competent  farm  hand 
has,  at  least,  as  much  to  learn  as  a  skilled  city 
operative  ;  neither  can  the  fact  be  explained 
by  saying  that  the  machinery  employed  by  the 
city  operatives  adds  its  cost  to  the  value  of  their 
work  :  for  though  this  would  account  for  part 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  value, 
it  would  account  for  a  small  part  only. 
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value  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  but  it 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  to  see  exactly 
where.  If  we  follow  certain  lines  of 
argument  only,  its  truth  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  demonstrated  ;  we  recognize  at 
once  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it  ; 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  may 
explain  everything  ;  and  yet  when  we 
leave  special  cases,  and  apply  it  to  the 
broad  facts  of  production,  the  facts  and 
the  theory  are  found  to  be  at  total  vari¬ 
ance.  Let  us  try  and  ascertain  accu¬ 
rately  how  this  comes  about,  and  where 
it  is  that  the  Socialistic  formula  is  want¬ 
ing.  If  common  labor  measured  by  time 
be  not  the  sole  source  of  value,  let  us 
carefully  inquire  what  the  other  sources 
are.  Let  us  seek  to  explain,  for  in¬ 
stance,  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
common  labor  in  America  devoted  to 
manufactures  produces,  hour  for  hour, 
a  value  nearly  treble  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  labor  devoted  to  agriculture. 

V. — Amended  Formula  for  Ex¬ 
change-value. 

When  the  night  is  darkest,  the  dawn 
is  said  to  be  nearest.  And  errors  in 
speculation  are  often  the  most  complete 
that  just  fail  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
truth.  Such  is  eminently  the  case  with 
the  Socialistic  theory  of  value.  It  is 
not  false  so  far  as  it  goes ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  entirely  true  ;  its  fault  is  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  like 
one  arch  of  a  bridge  of  which  the  others 
are  unbuilt,  and  however  firm  it  may  be 
it  leads  only  into  the  river.  Let  us  try 
to  extend  it. 

A  part  of  this  task — so  far  as  the 
mere  amplification  of  the  formula  goes 
— is  a  question  of  terminology  or  verbal 
felicity  ;  and  the  terms  I  shall  employ 
here  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  that  are 
discoverable.  At  all  events  I  shall  try 
to  make  them  clear  ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  they  will  be  found  to 
correspond  with  facts. 

In  place,  then,  of  the  phrases  common 
human  labor,  social  labor,  or  average 
labor,  I  should  prefer  to  substitute  the 
phrase  human  energy,  which  includes 
common  labor,  and  much  else  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  it.  It  includes  every  form  of 
human  exertion,  mental  or  bodily,  that 
in  any  way  maintains  or  increases  the 
amount  of  commodities  produced  by 
and  divided  among  a  given  number  of 


people.  It  includes  inventive  genius, 
exceptional  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  kind 
of  imagination  that  understands  and  an¬ 
ticipates  public  taste  ;  exceptional  elas¬ 
ticity,  vigor  and  determination  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature.  It  may  be  necessary  at  a  future 
period  to  consider  these  more  in  detail, 
but  it  will  be  enough  at  present  to  dass 
them  all  together  ;  and  I  propose  to  call 
them  by  the  common  name.  Ability. 

Here,  then,  we  get  the  beginning  of 
the  true  formula.  The  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  common  human  labor 
and  the  amount  of  ability  that  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  them.  And  how  are  these 
amounts  to  be  measured  ?  With  regard 
to  common  human  labor  the  Socialists 
are  perfectly  right  :  it  is  measured  by 
time  ;  but  the  amount  of  ability  is  not. 
Of  course,  if  we  take  the  ability  of  any 
given  man,  two  hours  of  its  application 
may  be  worth  twice  one  hour  ;  and  sup¬ 
posing  one  hour  of  common  labor  to  be 
worth  ninepence,  the  value  of  an  hour 
of  ability,  however  great,  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  so  many  ninepences.  But 
though  its  value  can  of  course  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  labor-hours,  it  is  in 
no  sense  measured  by  them.  It  expands 
and  contracts,  and  varies  in  various 
cases,  owing  to  causes  which  do  not 
affect  labor  at  all  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
limit  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  it 
which  one  hour  may  contain.  What 
these  causes  are  by  which  the  amount  is 
affected,  and  what  is  the  measure  by 
which  the  amount  is  determined,  is  a 
complex  question  which  we  will  con¬ 
sider  by  and  by.  It  is  enough  now  to 
say  that  it  is  not  time. 

This,  however,  gives  us  the  beginning 
of  our  formula  only — the  first  clause  of 
it.  There  are  two  more  to  follow.  I 
will  now  state  the  second. 

The  exchangeable  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  in  addition  to  being  measured 
by  the  labor  and  the  ability  embodied 
in  it,  is  measured  further  by  the  labor 
and  the  ability  embodied  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  social  conditions  and 
circumstances  requisite  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  application  of  the  labor  and 
ability  first  mentioned.  Here,  again, 
the  proposition  involved  is  complex, 
and  will  have  by  and  by  to  be  explained 
and  discussed  at  length,  but  meamwhile 
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I  will  give  a  simple  and  elementary  il¬ 
lustration  of  it.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  whole  sugar  of  the  world  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  colony  in  some  partly 
civilized  country.  The  colonists  at  first 
live  at  perfect  peace  with  the  natives, 
and  the  value  of  the  sugar — i.e.  the 
amount  of  commodities  for  which  it  will 
exchange — is  measured  by  the  labor  and 
the  ability  directly  embodied  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  for  some  cause  or  other  the  natives 
quarrel  with  the  colonists,  and  are  per¬ 
petually  harassing  and  attacking  them. 
The  colonists  in  that  case  will  have  to 
employ  a  force  to  protect  them  ;  and 
the  labor  and  ability  embodied  in  this 
force  will  form  an  additional  element  in 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  sugar.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  even  if  it  is  not 
plain  at  once,  that  this  is  a  far  wider 
fact,  and  one  which  has  very  different 
consequences,  from  that  which  the  So¬ 
cialists  advocate  as  fully  as  anybody — 
that  the  labor  of  the  plough-maker,  as 
well  as  the  labor  of  the  ploughman, 
enters  into  the  value  of  corn. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  third  ele¬ 
ment  in  exchangeable  value,  and  this  is 
value  in  use.  In  spite  of  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  employed  to  get 
rid  of  this  element,  it  will  be  still  found 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ri¬ 
cardo  even,  and  the  Socialistic  econo¬ 
mists,  do  not  actually  get  rid  of  it,  but 
they  regard  it  as  a  constant  quantity, 
a  kind  of  plus  sign,  which  m&y  be  elim¬ 
inated  only  because  it  may  always  be 
presupposed,  and  in  every  value  plays 
a  precisely  equal  part.  They  divide,  in 
fact,  commodities  into  two  divisions, 
the  useful  and  the  useless,  and  if  not 
useless,  they  assume  them  to  be  equally 
useful.  No  assumption  could  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  actual  facts  of  life. 
If  it  holds  good  in  any  state  of  society 
at  all,  it  only  holds  good  in  the  sim¬ 
plest,  the  most  primitive,  or  the  most 
savage  ;  and  in  exact  proportion  as  civ¬ 
ilization  advances,  and  industry  grows 
more  productive,  it  becomes  more  utter¬ 
ly — one  may  almost  say,  more  gro¬ 
tesquely — untrue.  Between  the  zero  of 
uselessness  and  the  highest  degree  of 
utility  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of 
gradations,  which  depend  on  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  circumstances,  and 
which,  except  in  a  limited  class  of  cases, 


affect  values  jn  a  most  important  way. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  carpet 
known  as  velvet-pile.  This,  owing  to 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
consequent  abridgment  of  labor,  costs 
now  (say)  9s.  a  yard,  whereas  once  it 
would  have  cost  i8s.  The  carpet  is 
as  useful  as  formerly,  but  the  value  has 
fallen  ;  and  the  present  value,  9s.  a 
yard,  represents,  according  to  the  So¬ 
cialistic  economy,  the  amount  of  labor 
embodied  in  it.  Let  us  suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  out  of  the  various  patterns  in 
which  the  carpet  is  made,  some  sell  far 
more  quickly  than  others,  while  some 
are  so  hideous  that  nobody  will  buy 
them  at  all.  What  will  happen,  and 
what  does  happen  constantly,  is  this — 
the  unpopular  carpets  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced  in  price  until  customers  can  be 
found  for  them.  That  is  to  say,  it  will 
be  gradually  discovered  that,  though 
they  contain  the  same  amount  of  labor 
as  the  rest,  they  do  not  possess  the 
same  value  ;  they  do  not  exchange  for 
the  same  sum  of  money.  Continually 
the  value  of  such  goods  will  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  men’s  wages  spent  in  making 
them.  “  That  carpet  was  never  made 
at  the  price,”  is  a  phrase  that  can  be 
heard  frequently  in  any  large  carpet 
warehouse  ;  and  in  such  cases — I  may 
now  note  this  by  the  way — labor  has 
been  paid  more  than  its  value  by  the 
capitalist,  not  less.  We  will  take  yet 
another  instance.  We  will  take  a  book, 
let  us  say  Tristram  Shandy.  A  publisher 
issues  a  cheap  reprint  of  this  at  a  shil¬ 
ling,  calculating  that  if  he  sells  five 
thousand  copies  he  will  have  got  a  rea¬ 
sonable  return  for  his  money.  He  does 
sell  this  number  ;  and  each  shilling  copy 
is  better  than  those  that  have  hitherto 
cost  5s.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  in  use 
which  has  actually  increased,  while  the 
value  in  exchange  has  diminished  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  as  the  Socialists  truly 
say,  that  the  more  copies  printed  the 
less  labor  there  is  in  each  copy.  The 
printing,  however,  of  this  increased 
number  presupposes  the  probability 
that  this  increased  number  will  be 
bought ;  and  whether  they  are  bought 
or  no  depends  not  on  how  much  labor 
has  gone  to  printing  them,  but  on  how 
many  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  shil¬ 
ling  to  read  them.  Let  us  continue  our 
parable.  The  publisher  having  sold  his 
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first  edition,  prints  and  sells  another  at 
the  same  price.  The  exchangeable 
value  of  each  copy  is  still  the  same,  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  entire 
number  printed,  each  copy  embodies  a 
less  share  of  labor.  Let  us  now  sup¬ 
pose  that,  encouraged  by  this  sale,  the 
publisher  ventures  on  appealing  to  a  yet 
larger  public,  and  printing  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  lowers  the  price  to  six¬ 
pence.  Here,  however,  his  sagacity 
has  been  at  fault.  The  sixpenny  public 
do  not  care  for  the  book  ;  a  thousand 
copies  only  are  sold,  and  the  remaining 
nineteen  thousand,  after  blocking  the 
warehouse  for  years,  are  disposed  of  as 
waste  paper.  Thus  the  exchangeable 
value  of  this  last  edition  was  little  more 
than  a  thousand  sixpences,  i.e.  ^^25  ; 
and  yet  it  contained  more  labor  than  the 
former  editions,  the  value  of  each  of 
which  was  -£2^0.  And  why  has  the 
value  varied  in  this  way  ?  Simply  be¬ 
cause,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
the  various  editions,  taken  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  have  had  severally  a  different 
amount  of  value  in  use.* 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  that  regulate  value.  Into  the 
value  of  most  commodities,  under  an 
advanced  system  of  production,  all  these 
elements  enter  ;  but  in  some,  one  or 
other  is  absent,  and  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  different  cases,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  value  which  each  element  contrib¬ 
utes.  No  doubt,  as  compared  with 
the  Socialistic  formula,  this  analysis 
seems  very  far  from  simple.  It  is  not 
simple  ;  true, — no  more  is  nature  or 
civilization. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  when  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully,  to  be  simpler  than 
It  seems  at  present.  An  outline  such  as 
I  have  just  given  can  never  explain 
everything.  It  must  necessarily  leave 
room  for  doubts  and  misconceptions. 
All  it  can  do — and  this  is  no  slight  thing 
— is  to  prepare  the  reader’s  mind  in  a 
general  way  for  the  kind  of  journey  on 
which  the  writer  is  about  to  take  it ; 
and  what  is  vague  and  doubtful  muet 
take  sharper  shape  gradually. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  detail, 
I  will  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  have 

*  Until  a  certain  number  of  copies  are  sold, 
no  one  can  tell  the  exact  relation  between  the 
value  and  the  labor. 


said  thus  far,  and  also  indicate  one 
point  in  addition. 

The  exchangeable  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity  (with  unimportant  exceptions) 
depends  on — 

A. 

i.  The  labor,  its  amount embodied 

being  measured  by  time,  in  the 

ii.  The  ability,  the  amount  !  corn- 

being  not  measured  by  j  modity  it- 
time,  but  by  various  cir-  self, 
cumstances,  j 

B. 

I  i.  The  labor")  involved  in  the  exist- 
measured  ence  of  any  social  ar- 
by  time,  rangements  or  condi- 

ii.  The  ability,  )■  tions  requisite  for  the 
not  meas-  operation  of  this  la- 
ured  by  bor,  or  the  develop- 
time,  J  ment  of  this  ability. 

c. 

Values  in  use,  of  which  there  are 
many  degrees,  increasing  in  number  as 
civilization  grows  more  complex. 

And  now  I  have  this  to  add.  It  will 
be  found  that  with  a  stationary  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  number  of  labor-hours  not 
being  increased,  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
crease,  or  hardly  any,  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  commodities  produced,  except 
through  the  development,  not  of  labor, 
but  of  ability.  Ability  is  the  primary, 
it  is  almost  the  only,  variable.  How 
much  of  this  ability  enters  into  value, 
or  how  in  terms  of  value  the  amount  of 
it  is  to  be  measured,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  the  great  practical  ques¬ 
tion.  The  whole  social  problem  is  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  It  can  be  fully  answered 
only  when  our  survey  is  completed  ;  but 
if  it  is  the  question  we  shall  end  with, 
it  is  also  the  question  we  must  begin 
with,  and  we  shall  learn  something  about 
it  even  at  the  beginning. 

VI. — The  Main  Errors  in  the  For¬ 
mula  OF  Ricardo  and  the  Social¬ 
ists. 

I  have  said  that,  so  far  as  a  general 
formula  is  concerned,  all  value  is  due 
to  and  is  measured  by  human  energy  ; 
nor  can  even  the  Socialistic  economists 
object  to  this  expression,  since  whatever 
else  it  excludes,  it  certainly  includes 
labor,  and  for  all  that  it  expresses  in  it- 
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self,  it  need  include  nothing  else.  Its 
merit  is,  however,  that  it  will  include  as 
much  else  as  may  be  necessary.  It  will 
include,  and  it  indeed  suggests,  those 
other  forms  of  energy  which  I  have 
called  ability,  and  whose  connection 
with  value  we  are  now  about  to  con¬ 
sider. 

We  must  see,  at  the  outset,  that  we 
are  confronted  by  two  questions. 
Firstly,  why  does  ability  contribute  to 
value  ?  And  secondly,  as  compared  to 
labor,  what  proportion  does  it  contrib¬ 
ute  ?  I  shall  give  a  brief  answer  to 
these  questions  at  once,  and  devote  part 
of  my  next  article  to  making  the  answers 
more  explicit. 

In  the  hrst  place,  then,  ability  con¬ 
tributes  to  value  because  it  makes  hu¬ 
man  energy  more  productive.  The 
Socialists,  as  we  have  seen,  insist  that 
increase  of  productivity,  in  a  given 
time,  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the 
products,  but  rather  causes  them  to 
fall. 

I  will  come  to  this  point  presently  ; 
but  let  me  first  make  it  quite  clear  that 
whether  or  no  ability  adds  anything  to 
value,  it  is,  under  any  system  of  highly 
organized  production,  the  main  cause 
of  the  maintenance  and  the  increase  of 
productivity.  Human  energy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  Socialists  are  th^e  first  peo¬ 
ple  to  admit,  is  vastly  more  productive 
now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
same  number  of  people,  in  the  same 
time,  produce  a  vastly  increased  number 
of  commodities.  The  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  this  result  is  due  not  to 
labor  but  to  ability.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  this,  from  an  endless  number 
of  instances  ;  but  proof  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary,  first,  because  the  fact  is  so  evident 
in  itself,  and  secondly,  because  the  So¬ 
cialists  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  it. 
Labor  itself,  according  to  Karl  Marx, 
can  increase  in  productivity  in  two  ways 
only  :  either  by  becoming  more  intense, 
or  by  having  its  hours  each  day  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  capitalists,  he  says,  have 
done  their  best,  or  worst,  both  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  to  intensify  it  for  their  own 
advantage  ;  but  the  results  of  both  these 
processes,  as  he  quite  plainly  admits, 
'have  been  insignificant  when  compared 
to  those  produced  by  the  action  of 
ability.  “The  productiveness  of  labor,  ’  ’ 
he  writes,  “  develops  continually  with 
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the'uninterrupted  advance  of  science  and 
technology.”  Thus  “chemistry,’'  he 
adds,  “  not  only  multiplies  the  number 
of  useful  materials  and  the  useful  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  already  known,  .  .  . 
[but]  it  teaches  at  the  same  time  how 
to  throw  the  excrements  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  production  and  consumption 
back  again  into  the  circle  of  the  process 
of  reproduction.”  *  Again,  he  reminds 
us  that  “  in  1782  all  the  wool-crop  in 
England  of  the  three  preceding  years 
lay  untouched  for  want  of  laborers,  and 
so  it  must  have  lain  if  newly  invented 
machinery  had  not  come  to  its  aid  and 
spun  it."  f  It  is  true  that  Marx  does 
not  make  use  of  the  term  ability  j  but  it 
is  evident  that  when  he  speaks  of  chem¬ 
istry,  of  science,  of  technology,  of  inven¬ 
tion,  he  speaks,  and  he  means  to  speak, 
of  forms  of  human  energy  which  are 
quite  distinct  from  collective,  average, 
or  social  labor ;  nor  need  I  further  de¬ 
fend  my  previous  assertion,  because 
Marx  and  his  disciples  would  not  for  a 
moment  question  it.  Their  error  lies 
not  in  their  denying  this  patent  fact, 
but  in  their  having  not  properly  an¬ 
alyzed  it  and  not  having  realized  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Ability,  then,  we  may  say 
without  fear  of  question,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  that  extraordinary  increase  in 
productivity  which  of  late  years,  at 
any  rate,  has  characterized  industrial 
energy. 

The  Socialists,  I  say,  do  not  deny 
this,  and  they  do  not  conceive  that  they 
have  any  concern  to  deny  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  theory,  it  does  not  touch 
their  argument.  Their  answer  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  and  we  have  already  glanced  at  it : 
Ability  does  increase  the  number  of 
commodities  produced  by  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  of  energy,  but  it  does  not 
increase  their  value.  “  If,”  says  Mr. 
Hyndman,  interpreting  the  treatise  of 
Marx  for  us,  “  labor  is  more  produc¬ 
tive,  more  values  in  use  are  obtained, 
and  if  less  productive,  less  ;  only  the 
value  for.  exchange  remains  unalter¬ 
ed.  ..  .  Say  that  a  coat  is  worth  twice 
as  much  as  ten  yards  of  cloth.  ...  It 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  cloth  be¬ 
cause  the  cloth  contains  only  half  as 
much  human  labor.  .  .  .  Reduce  the 
quantity  of  labor  needed  to  make  a  coat 

*  Capital,  vol.  ii.  p.  617.  f  Ibid,,  p.  618. 
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by  one  half,  and  two  coats  are  only 
worth  what  one  was  before.”  Again, 
Karl  Marx  tells  us  that  “  the  extension 
and  intensity  of  labor  being  given,”  Ri> 
cardo  is  ”  accurate  in  saying  that  a 
million  men  always  produce  in  manu¬ 
factures  the  same  value."  * 

The  confusion  of  thought  involved  in 
this  theory,  the  way  in  which  a  far- 
reaching  and  momentous  fallacy  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  it  in  the  folds  of  a  most  simple 
and  obvious  truth,  is  astonishing.  Let 
us  consider  the  truth  first.  What  Mr. 
Hyndman  tells  us  about  the  coat  and 
the  cloth  will  serve  us  for  an  example 
as  well  as  anything  else.  He  supposes 
two  cases,  of  which  the  first  is  this  : 
The  same  amount  of  labor  is  required 
to  produce  a  coat  as  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  twenty  yards  of  cloth.  Therefore, 
in  point  of  value,  a  coat  equals  twenty 
yards  of  cloth.  To  get  twenty  yards  of 
cloth  you  have  to  give  one  coat.  He 
then  changes  his  supposition  thus. 
Only  half  the  amount  of  labor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  coat  that  is  required 
to  produce  twenty  yards  of  cloth.  In 
this  case,  he  says,  to  get  twenty  yards 
of  cloth  you  will  have  to  give  two  coats 
instead  of  one.  Two  coats  will  have 
only  the  same  value  that  one  coat  had 
before. 

Now  this,  at  first  sight,  seems  per¬ 
fectly  simple  and  obvious,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  it  might  be  true  ; 
but  whether  it  is  true  or  false  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances  to  which 
Mr.  Hyndman  makes  not  the  faintest 
allusion.  As  to  his  first  supposition, 
we  quite  agree  with  him.  We  have  two 
commodities,  the  product  of  labor  only, 
and  they  exchange  exactly  in  propior- 
tion  to  the  labor  embodied  in  them  ;  but 
when  he  passes  from  this  supposition  to 
the  next,  his  meaning  becomes  utterly 
uncertain.  He  says,  ”  reduce  the 
quantity  of  labor  needed  to  make  a  coat 
by  one-half  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
how  we  are  to  suppose  the  redaction 
made.  Hoes  he  merely  mean  that  we 
are  to  change  our  conception  arbitrarily 
of  the  amount  of  labor  needed  to  make 
a  certain  value-in-use  ?  or  is  the  change 
supposed  to  imply  some  introduction  of 
machinery  or  increase  of  strength  and 
dexterity  in  the  man  who  makes  the 


*  England  for  All,  p.  36. 
New  Seeixs.— Vol.  XLVf.,  No.  i 


coat,  and  to  represent  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  two  actual  periods  ?  If  he  means 
the  former,  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
perfectly  right.  Given  a  state  of  society 
in  which  labor  is  the  sole  agent  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  which  the  sole  change, 
we  imagine,  is  in  the  labor  required  in 
coat-making,  the  imagined  value  of 
coats  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  amount 
of  labor  we  choose  to  imagine  embodied 
in  them.  But  this  is  hardly  a  very  in¬ 
structive  fact  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  thing  as  imagining  a 
change  either  in  the  customs  or  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  community,  which,  while 
leaving  a  coat  equally  useful,  halves  the 
length  of  its  skirts  and  does  away  with 
its  sleeves,  or  even  reduces  it  to  a  single 
girdle  of  cloth.  The  value  of  coats, 
under  these  circumstances,  naturally 
falls. 

But  if  Mr.  Hyndman  means  by  his 
illustration  to  typify  some  actual  fact 
in  the  history  of  industrial  progress, 
then,  before  we  can  draw  any  lesson  at 
all  from  it,  we  must  inquire  by  what 
process  he  supposes  the  reduction  in  the 
labor  of  coat-making  to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  also  what  his  supposi¬ 
tions  are  as  to  certain  other  particu¬ 
lars.  The  coats  remain  the  same  in 
shape  and  bulk  ;  the  men  remain  the 
same  in  intelligence  and  in  muscular 
power.  Is  their  labor  doubled  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  by  some  ”  mystery”  peculiar 
to  a  guild  of  tailors  ?  and  would  any 
outsider  who  competed  with  this  guild 
be  still  obliged  to  expend  on  a  coat  the 
same  labor  as  formerly  ?  In  that  case 
the  old  value  of  the  coat  would  be  quite, 
or  very  nearly,  maintained,  unless  the 
members  of  the  guild  were  to  compete 
against  one  another.  Whether  they 
competed  against  one  another  or  no 
would  depend  on  whether  or  no  the 
production  of  coats  being  doubled,  there 
were  a  demand  for  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  at  the  old  prices.  Were  there  not 
such  a  demand,  the  coats  would  doubt¬ 
less  fall  in  value  ;  but  supposing  the  in¬ 
creased  productivity  to  be  the  secret  of 
a  limited  body,  their  value  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fall  in  proportion  to  the  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  labor.  The  tailors  as  a 
body  would  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
be  richer.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  there  is  no  ”  mystery”  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  labor  ^  coat-making 
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is  abridged  by  a  process  equally  acces¬ 
sible  to  all.  In  that  case  Mr.  Hynd- 
roan  is  in  a  certain  sense  right.  The 
exchange-value  of  each  coat  will  be 
halved  ;  and  supposing  no  improvement 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  production 
of  gold,  or  any  other  commodity,  the 
result  will  simply  be  that  coats  are  twice 
as  cheap  as  formerly  ;  yet  even  in  this 
case  the  sum  of  value  produced  will 
have  been  increased.  I  will  explain 
how.  The  tailor,  we  will  say  to  begin 
with,  makes  twelve  coats  in  the  year, 
the  value  of  each  coat  being 
Eleven  of  these  he  sells  to  his  custom¬ 
ers,  and  wears  one  himself.  That  is  to 
say,  out  of  his  income  of  jQbo  he  has 
to  spend  on  himself.  We  now 
change  the  situation.  Owing  to  some 
improved  method  of  machinery,  we 
will  say  our  tailor  makes  not  twelve 
coats  in  the  year,  but  twenty-four  ;  and 
the  value  of  each  coat  falls  consequently 
to  jQz  los.  His  gross  income  is  thus 
still  only  ;^6o,  but  his  own  coat  has 
fallen  in  value  with  the  others  ;  it  costs 
los.  instead  of  ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  met  all  his  former  expenses,  he  has 
every  year  an  extra  jQi  los.  in  his 
pocket.  A  similar  thing  happens  in  the 
case  of  each  of  his  customers.  Each  of 
them  originally,  to  buy  one  necessary 
coat,  had  to 'work  for  a  month  out  of 
every  year.  Now  he  has  to  work  for  a 
fortnight  only  ;  then  a  fortnight’s  labor 
is  set  free,  and  the  value  of  that  labor 
is  added  to  the  laborer’s  income.  He 
may  either  employ  this  labor  in  getting 
a  second  coat  for  himself,  or  in  working 
in  a  garden  and  producing  vegetables, 
or  he  may  turn  it  to  account  in  any 
other  manner  he  pleases.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  he  now  produces  in  the 
year  just  so  much  extra  value  as  this 
liberated  labor  expresses.  The  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  stated  in  two  ways — from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tailor,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  other  producers. 
What  the  other  producers  find  is  this, 
that  the  abridgment  of  labor  needed  to 
make  a  coat  has  caused  the  value  of 
their  products  in  relation  to  coats  to 
rise.  What  the  tailor  finds  is,  that  he 
has  each  year  the  value  of  an  extra  fort¬ 
night’s  labor. 

Mr.  Hyndman’s  illustration,  however, 
is  in  one  way  very  imperfect.  He  seems 
to  conceive — and  he  is  only  following 


Marx  in  this — that  the  abridgment  of 
labor  in  any  special  branch  of  industry 
does  nothing  but  multiply  and  cheapen 
the  one  special  commodity  which  that 
branch  produces.  Halve  the  labor 
needed  to  make  a  coat,  he  says,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve  coats  at  a  piece,  we 
have  twenty-four  at  jQi  los.  So  Marx 
also  :  “  The  more  use-values — e.g.  stock¬ 
ings — a  working  day  yields  to  the  stock¬ 
ing  manufacturer  the  richer  he  is  in 
stockings.”*  All  the  Socialistic  econ¬ 
omists  seem  to  check  their  thoughts 
here,  whereas  the  real  result  of  the 
abridgments  of  labor  in  question  is 
something  far  wider.  In  a  given  state 
of  society,  if  the  labor  of  coat-making 
and  stocking-making  is  halved,  instead 
of  the  quantities  of  coats  and  stockings 
being  doubled,  a  large  part  of  the  said 
labor  is  gradually  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  new  commodity,  and  thus 
not  only  are  existing  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries  cheapened,  but  new  comforts  and 
luxuries  are  being  continually  intro¬ 
duced.  Formerly  in  a  year  the  labor  of 
twelve  tailors  resulted,  we  will  say,  in 
144  coats  ;  now  the  labor  of  the  same 
twelve  men  results  in  144  coats  and  144 
parafhne  lamps  also.  These  lamps  rep¬ 
resent  the  entire  value  of  the  labor  em¬ 
bodied  in  them  ;  and  that  labor  that  has 
been  set  free  for  the  purpose  of  this  new 
industry  is  virtually  labor  added  to  the 
community — is  virtually  so  much  new 
value.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  can 
be  no  general  rise  in  values.  It  is  equally 
true  that  there  can  be  no  general  fall. 
Let  human  energy  increase  equally  in  all 
departments  of  production  and  in  the 
person  of  every  producer,  and  the  value 
of  each  special  product,  such  as  a  coat  or 
a  pair  of  stockings,  will  remain  always 
the  same  ;  but  increase  of  productivity, 
though  it  causes  no  rise  in  value,  does 
call  more  of  the  same  values  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

Ability  then  enters  into  value,  because 
it  increases  the  productivity  of  industrial 
energy  ;  and  its  amount,  or  the  amount 
of  value  due  to  it,  has  some  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  products. 
Whether  it  is  always  or  exactly  propor¬ 
tional  to  this  increase  we  must  consider 
by  and  by.  At  present  it  will  be  enough 
to  add  one  further  observation  about  it. 


*  Capital,  voi.  ii.  p.  619,  not*. 
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VVhen  we  speak  of  ability,  just  as  when 
we  speak  of  labor,  we  are  not  speaking 
either  of  abstract  or  impersonal  energy  ; 
we  are  speaking  of  energy  embodied  in 
or  monopolized  by  a  particular  man,  or 
a  particular  body  of  men.  When  the 
Socialist  tells  us  that  labor  in  nine 
hours  creates  a  value,  say,  of  eight  shil¬ 
lings,  he  means  that  the  labor  of  some 
given  man — James  Smith — has  em¬ 
bodied  itself  in  some  given  commodity 
— the  chair,  we  will  say,  by  Jacob 
Brown's  bedside  ;  and  that  individual 
chair  of  Brown’s  would  have  had  no 
existence  but  for  the  individual  labor  of 
Smith.  In  the  same  way,  when  we 
speak  of  ability  having  created  any  given 
amount  of  value,  we  mean  ability  em¬ 
bodied  and  residing  in  some  individual 
man,  and  no  more  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
propriated  at  will  by  others  than  the 
muscles  of  James  Smith  are  capable  of 
being  multiplied  and  incorporated  into 
the  bodies  of  his  various  "  mates.”  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  by  and  by  to 
bear  this  in  mind  ;  for  there  are  certain 
forms  of  ability  which  in  the  very  act  of 
functioning  cease  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
able  person.  Such  would  be  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  new  process  or  principle 
equally  applicable  to  all  forms  of  labor, 
and  so  simple  that,  when  once  made  use 
of,  all  the  world  could  understand  it 
and  use  it  likewise.  In  such  cases  the 
ability  in  question  would  cease,  for  the 
economist,  to  be  ability  at  all ;  it  would 
become  part  and  parcel  of  common  or 
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average  labor,  and  we  should  put  to  the 
credit  of  such  labor  whatever  value  it 
added  to  each  hour  of  human  energy. 
Here  is  an  illustration.  Five  hundred 
navvies,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
themselves,  make  five  miles  of  railway 
in  a  year.  This  represents  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  common  or  average  labor. 
Directed  by  the  ability  of  the  late  Mr. 
Brassey,  they  make  in  the  same  time, 
not  five  miles,  but  ten.  The  produc¬ 
tivity  of  five  hundred  men’s  energy  is 
thus  doubled  by  the  ability  of  the  five 
hundred  and  first.  If,  that  is,  Mr. 
Brassey’ s  ability  exerted  itself  by  cer¬ 
tain  superintendence,  and  ceased  the 
moment  he  ceased  himself  to  exercise 
it,  the  entire  increase  in  the  productivity 
of  the  energy  in  question  would  be  due 
to  his  ability — labor  would  have  contrib¬ 
uted  nothing  to  it. 

I  shall  devote  my  next  article  to  a 
fuller  explanation  of  what  I  have  just 
said  with  regard  to  the  increase  of 
values,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  the 
increase  due  to  ability,  and  the  various 
forms  under  which,  at  various  times, 
ability  enters  as  an  element  into  indus¬ 
trial  energy.  We  shall  then  be  led,  by 
the  natural  course  of  the  inquiry,  to 
consider  what  capital  is,  and  why  it 
yields  interest,  and  what,  apart  from 
the  mere  hostilities  of  the  moment,  are 
the  underlying  relations  between  the 
laboring  and  the  capitalistic  classes. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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When  Dr.  Johnson  wanted  a  modern 
example  of  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  he  took  the  career  of  the  Royal 
Swede.  But  during  the  same  period 
that  witnessed  the  brief  glories  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  in  Europe,  a  more 
appalling  tragedy  of  wrecked  ambition 
was  being  enacted  in  the  East.  Within 
a  year  of  Charles’s  birth  in  1681,  Au- 
langzeb,  the  last  of  the  Great  Mughals, 
set  out  with  his  grand  army  for  South¬ 
ern  India.  Within  a  year  of  Charles’s 
fatal  march  to  Russia  in  1708,  Aurang- 
zeb’s  grand  army  lay  shattered  by  a 


quarter  of  a  century  of  victory  and  de¬ 
feat  ;  Aurangzeb  himself  was  dying  of 
old  age  and  a  broken  heart ;  while  his 
enemies  feasted  around  his  starving 
comp,  and  prayed  heaven  for  long  life 
to  a  sovereign  in  whose  obstinacy  and 
despair  they  placed  their  firmest  hopes. 
The  Indian  emperor  and  the  Swedish 
king  were  alike  men  of  severe  simplicity 
of  life,  of  the  highest  personal  courage, 
and  of  indomitable  will.  The  memory 
of  both  is  stained  by  great  crimes.  His¬ 
tory  can  never  forget  that  Charles  broke 
an  ambassador  on  the  wheel,  and  that 
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Aurangzeb  imprisoned  his  father  and 
murdered  hit  brethren. 

But  here  the  analogy  ends.  As  the 
Indian  emperor  fought  and  conquered 
in  a  wider  arena,  to  was  his  character 
laid  out  on  grander  lines,  and  his  cat¬ 
astrophe  came  on  a  mightier  scale.  He 
knew  how  to  turn  back  the  torrent  of 
defeat,  by  commanding  his  elephant’s 
legs  to  be  chained  to  the  ground  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  with  a  swift  yet  de¬ 
liberate  valor  which  Charles  might  have 
envied.  He  could  spread  the  meshes 
of  a  homicidal  intrigue,  enjoying  all  the 
time  the  most  lively  consolations  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  he  could  pursue  a  State 
policy  with  a  humane  repugnance  to  the 
necessary  crimes,  yet  with  an  indexible 
assent  to  them,  which  Richelieu  would 
have  admired.  Fiom  the  meteoric 
transit  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  history 
learns  little.  The  sturdy  English  satir¬ 
ist  probably  put  that  vianglorious  career 
to  its  highest  purpose  when  he  used  it 
“to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 
From  the  ruin  of  Aurangzeb  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Mughal  Empire  dates,  and 
the  history  of  modem  India  begins. 

The  house  of  Timur  had  brought  with 
it  to  India  the  adventurous  hardihood 
of  the  steppes,  and  the  unsapped  vitality 
of  the  Tartar  tent  Babar,  the  founder 
of  the  Indian  Mughal  Empire  in  1526, 
was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Timur, 
and  during  six  more  generations  bis  own 
dynasty  proved  prolific  of  strongly 
marked  types.  Each  succeeding  em¬ 
peror,  from  father  to  son,  was,  for  evil 
or  for  good,  a  genuine  original  man.  In 
Babar  himself,  literally  The  Lion,  the 
Mughal  dynasty  had  produced  its  epic 
hero ;  in  Humayun,  its  knight-errant, 
and  royal  refugee  ;  in  Akbar,  its  con¬ 
solidator  and  statesman  ;  in  Jahangir, 
its  talented  drunkard  ;  and  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace-builder  in  Shah  Jahan.  It 
was  now  to  bring  forth  in  Aurangzeb  a 
ruler  whom  hostile  writers  stigmatize  as 
a  cold-hearted  usurper,  and  whom 
Muhammadan  historians  venerate  as  a 
saint. 

Aurangzeb  was  bora  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  November  1618,  and  l^fore 
he  reached  the  age  of  ten,  his  father, 
Shah  Jahan,  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  mother, 
The  Exalted  of  the  Palace,  was  the  last 
of  the  great  queens  who  shared  and  di¬ 


rected  the  fortunes  of  a  Mughal  Em¬ 
peror.  Married  when  just  out  of  her 
teens,  she  bore  thirteen  children  to  her 
husband,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
fourteenth.  Her  nineteen  years  of  wed¬ 
ded  life  had  been  splendid  but  sorrow¬ 
ful.  Of  her  children,  eight  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  or  childhood.  Her  bereaved  hus¬ 
band  raised  to  her,  in  sight  of  his  pal¬ 
ace,  the  most  beautiful  tomb  in  the 
world.  It  crowns  the  lofty  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  a  dream  in  marble,  with  its 
cupolas  floating  upward  like  silver  bub¬ 
bles  into  the  sky.  To  this  day  it  bears 
her  Persian  title.  The  Exalted  of  the 
Palace  ;  a  title  which  travellers  from 
many  far  countries  have  contracted  into 
the  Taj  Mahal. 

She  left  behind  her  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Her  eldest  surviving  child 
was  the  Princess  Imperial,  named  The 
Ornament  of  the  World  ;  a  masterful 
but  affectionate  girl  of  seventeen,  and 
not  free  from  feminine  frailties.  The 
Princess  Imperial  succeeded  to  her 
mother’s  place  in  her  father’s  heart. 
During  the  remaining  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  reign,  she  guided  his  policy  and 
controlled  his  palace  ;  and  during  his 
last  eight  years  of  dethronement  and 
eclipse,  she  shared  his  imprisonment. 
The  great  rest-house  for  travellers  at 
Delhi  was  one  of  her  many  splendid 
charities.  She  died  with  the  fame  of 
her  past  beauty  still  fresh,  unmarried, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Her  grave 
lies  close  to  a  saint’s  and  to  a  poet’s, 
in  that  campo  santo  of  marble  lattice- 
work,  and  exquisite  carving,  and  em¬ 
broidered  canopies  of  silk  and  gold, 
near  the  Hall  of  the  Sixty-four  Pillars, 
beyond  the  Delhi  walls.  But  only  a 
piece  of  pure  white  marble,  with  a  little 
grass  piously  watered  by  generations 
marks  the  princess’s  grave.  “  Let  no 
rich  canopy  surmount  my  resting-place,’’ 
was  her  dying  injunction,  inscribed  on 
the  headstone.  “  This  grass  is  the  best 
covering  for  the  grave  of  a  lowly  heart, 
the  humble  and  transitory  Ornament  of 
the  World,  the  disciple  of  the  holy  Man 
of  Chist,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Shah  Jahan.’’  But  the  magnificent 
mosque  of  Agra  is  the  public  menaorial 
of  the  lady  who  lies  in  that  modest 
grass-covered  grave. 

The  eldest  son  of  The  Exalted  of  the 
Palace,  and  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
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Empire,  was  Prince  Dara.  One  year 
yonnger  than  the  Princess  Imperial,  he 
became  the  object  of  her  ardent  affec¬ 
tion  through  life.  In  the  troubles  that 
were  to  fall  upon  the  family  she  devoted 
herself  to  his  cause.  Dara  was  an  open- 
handed,  high-spirited  prince,  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  advice,  and  destitute  of  self- 
control.  He  had  a  noble  and  dignified 
bearing,  except  when  he  lost  his  temper. 
At  such  moments  he  would  burst  out 
into  a  tornado  of  abuse,  insulting  and 
menacing  the  greatest  generals  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  State.  The  rigid  observances  of 
Islam,  with  its  perpetual  round  of  pray¬ 
ers  and  its  long  fasts,  were  distasteful  to 
his  nature.  And  he  had  all  the  rival  re¬ 
ligions,  Christian,  Muhammadan,  and 
Hindu  to  choose  from,  in  the  Court 
and  the  seraglio.  Dara  leaned  toward 
Christianity  and  Hinduism.  While  con¬ 
temptuously  continuing  in  externals  a 
Muhammadan,  he  concocted  for  him¬ 
self  an  easy  and  elegant  faith  from  the 
alternate  teaching  of  a  Brahman  philos¬ 
opher  and  a  French  Jesuit.  He  shock¬ 
ed  good  Mussulmans  by  keeping  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  learned  Hindus  to  trans¬ 
late  their  infidel  scriptures  into  Persian. 
He  even  wrote  a  book  himself  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  conflicting  creeds. 

His  next  brother  Shuja  was  a  more 
discreet  young  prince.  Conciliatory  to 
the  nobles,  courageous  and  capable  of 
forming  well-laid  plans,  he  might  also 
have  been  able  to  execute  them,  but  for 
his  love  of  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of 
critical  affairs  he  would  suddenly  shut 
himself  up  with  the  ladies  of  his  palace, 
and  give  days  and  nights  to  wine,  and 
song,  and  dance  ;  no  minister  of  State 
daring  to  disturb  his  revels.  Like  his 
elder  brother,  he  too  fell  away  from  the 
orthodox  Suni  faith  of  the  Indian  Mu¬ 
hammadans.  But  Shuja's  defection  was 
due  to  deliberate  policy.  He  adopted 
the  Shia  heresy  of  Persia,  with  the  hope 
of  winning  the  Persian  adventurers,  then 
powerful  at  Court  and  in  the  army,  to 
his  side  in  the  struggle  which  he  foresaw 
must  take  place  for  the  throne. 

Next  to  him  in  the  family  came  the 
princess  named  The  Brilliant  Lady ; 
less  beautiful  and  less  talented  than  her 
elder  sister,  but  equally  ambitious,  and 
fonder  of  gifts  and  of  display.  She 
attached  herself  to  the  cause  of  the 
third  brother  Aurangzeb,  bom  fourteen 


months  after  herself.  The  youngest  of 
the  four  brethren  was  Prince  Murad,  six 
years  younger  than  Aurangzeb.  Murad 
grew  up  a  model  Muhammadan  knight ; 
generous,  polite,  a  despiser  of  intrigue, 
and  devoted  to  war  and  the  chase.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  no  secrets,  and  that 
he  looked  only  to  his  sword  to  win  his 
way  to  fortune.  But  as  years  passed 
on,  his  shining  qualities  were  tarnished 
by  an  increasing  indulgence  at  the  table, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  throne  found 
him,  still  a  brave  soldier  indeed,  but 
also  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ambitious  and 
voluptuous  Imperial  family,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  was  silently  being  ma¬ 
tured.  Aurangzeb,  the  third  brother, 
ardently  devoted  himself  to  study.  In 
after-life  he  knew  the  Kuran  by  heart, 
and  his  memory  was  a  storehouse  of  the 
literature,  sacred  and  profane,  of  Islam. 
He  had  himself  a  facility  for  verse,  and 
wrote  a  prose  style  at  once  easy  and 
dignified,  running  up  the  complete  liter¬ 
ary  gamut  from  pleasantry  to  pathos. 
His  Persian  Letters  to  his  Sons,  thrown 
off  in  the  camp,  or  on  the  march,  or 
from  a  sick-bed,  have  charmed  Indian 
readers  during  two  centuries,  and  still 
sell  in  the  Punjab  bazaars.  His  poetic 
faculty  he  transmitted  in  a  richer  vein 
to  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  verses  sur¬ 
vive  under  her  nom  de  plume  of  The  In¬ 
cognita. 

But  in  the  case  of  Aurangzeb,  poetry 
and  literary  graces  merely  formed  the 
illuminated  margin  of  a  solid  and  sombre 
learning.  His  tutor,  a  man  of  the  old 
scholastic  philosophy,  led  him  deep  into 
the  ethical  and  grammatical  subtleties 
which  still  form  the  too  exclusive  basis 
of  an  orthodox  Muhammadan  education. 
His  whole  nature  was  filled  with  the 
stern  religion  of  Islam.  Its  pure  adora¬ 
tion  of  one  unseen  God,  its  calm  pauses 
for  personal  prayer  five  times  each  day, 
its  crowded  celebrations  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  those  exaltations  of  the  soul 
which  spring  from  fasting  and  high- 
strained  meditation,  formed  the  realities 
of  existence  to  the  youthful  Aurangzeb. 
The  outer  world  in  which  he  moved, 
with  its  pageants  and  pleasures,  was 
merely  an  irksome  intrusion  on  his  inner 
life.  We  shall  presently  see  him  wish¬ 
ing  to  tom  hermit.  His  eldest  brother 
scornfully  nick-named  him  The  Saint 
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To  a  young  Muhammadan  prince  of 
this  devout  temper  the  outer  world  was 
at  that  time  full  of  sadness.  The  heroic 
soldiers  of  the  Early  Empire,  and  their 
not  less  heroic  wives,  had  given  place  to 
a  vicious  and  delicate  breed  of  gran¬ 
dees.  The  ancestors  of  Aurangzeb,  who 
swooped  down  on  India  from  the  North, 
were  ruddy  men  in  boots.  The  cour¬ 
tiers  among  whom  Aurangzeb  grew  up 
were  pale  persons  in  petticoats.  Babar, 
the  founder  of  the  empire,  had  swum 
every  river  which  he  met  with  during 
thirty  years  of  campaigning,  including 
the  Indus  and  the  other  great  channels 
of  the  Punjab,  and  the  mighty  Ganges 
herself  twice  during  a  ride  of  i6o  miles 
in  two  days.  The  luxurious  lords 
around  the  youthful  Aurangzeb  wore 
skirts  made  of  innumerable  folds  of  the 
finest  white  muslin,  and  went  to  war  in 
palankeens.  On  a  royal  march,  when 
not  on  duty  with  the  Emperor,  they 
were  carried,  says  an  eye-witness, 
“  stretched  as  on  a  bed,  sleeping  at  ease 
till  they  reached  their  next  tent,  where 
they  are  sure  to  find  an  excellent  din¬ 
ner,"  a  duplicate  kitchen  being  sent  on 
the  night  before. 

A  hereditary  system  of  compromise 
with  strange  gods  had  eaten  the  heart 
out  of  the  State  religion.  Aurangzeb's 
great-grandfather,  Akbar,  deliberately 
accepted  that  system  of  compromise  as 
the  basis  of  the  empire.  Akbar  dis¬ 
cerned  that  all  previous  Muhammadan 
rulers  of  India  had  been  crushed  be¬ 
tween  two  opposite  forces ;  between 
fresh  hordes  of  Mussulman  invaders  from 
without,  and  the  dense  hostile  masses 
of  the  Hindu  population  within.  He 
conceived  the  design  of  creating  a  really 
national  empire  in  India,  by  enlisting 
the  support  of  the  native  races.  He 
married,  and  he  compelled  his  family  to 
marry,  the  daughters  of  Hindu  princes. 
He  abolished  the  Infidel  Tax  on  the 
Hindu  population.  He  threw  open  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  and  the 
highest  commands  in  the  army,  to  Hindu 
leaders  of  men. 

The  response  made  to  this  policy  of 
conciliation  forms  the  most  instructive 
episode  in  Indian  history.  One  Hindu 
general  subdued  for  Akbar  the  great 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa  ;  and 
organized,  as  his  finance  minister,  the 
revenue  system  of  the  Mughal  Empire- 


Another  Hindu  general  governed  the 
Punjab.  A  third  was  hurried  south¬ 
ward  two  thousand  miles  from  his  com¬ 
mand  in  Kabul,  to  put  down  a  Mu¬ 
hammadan  rising  in  districts  not  far 
from  Calcutta.  A  Brahman  bard  led 
an  imperial  division  in  the  field,  and 
was  Akbar’ s  dearest  friend,  for  whose 
death  the  emperor  twice  went  into 
mourning.  While  Hindu  leaders  thus 
commanded  the  armies  and  shaped  the 
policy  of  the  empire,  Hindu  revenue 
officers  formed  the  backbone  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Hindu  military 
races  supplied  the  flower  of  its  troops. 
It  was  on  this  i)olitical  confederation  of 
interests,  Mussulman  and  Hindu,  that 
the  Mughal  Empire  rested,  so  long  as  it 
endured. 

Akbar  had  not,  however,  been  con¬ 
tent  with  a  political  confederation.  He 
believed  that  if  the  empire  was  to  last, 
it  must  be  based  on  a  religious  coalition 
of  the  Indian  races.  He  accordingly 
constructed  a  State  religion,  catholic 
enough,  as  he  thought,  to  be  acceptable 
to  all  his  subjects.  Such  a  scheme  of  a 
universal  religion  had,  during  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  been  the  dream  of  Hindu 
reformers  and  the  text  of  wandering 
preachers  throughout  India.  On  the 
death  of  the  Bengal  saint  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Muhammadans  and  Hindus 
contended  for  his  body.  The  saint  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  their  midst,  and, 
commanding  them  to  look  under  the 
shroud,  vanished.  This  they  did.  But 
under  the  winding  sheet  they  found  only 
a  heap  of  beautiful  flowers,  one  half  of 
which  the-  Hindus  burned  with  holy 
rites,  while  the  other  half  was  buried 
with  pomp  by  the  Mussulmans.  In 
Akbar' s  time,  many  sacred  places  had 
become  common  shrines  for  the  two 
faiths  :  the  Mussulmans  venerating  the 
same  impression  on  the  ■  rocks  as  the 
footprint  of  their  prophet,  which  the 
Hindus  revered  as  the  footprint  of  their 
god. 

Akbar,  the  great-grandfather  of  .Au¬ 
rangzeb,  utilized  this  tendency  toward 
religious  coalition  as  an  instrument  of 
political  union.  He  promulgated  a 
State  religion,  called  the  Divine  Faith, 
which  combined  the  monotheism  of 
Islam  with  the  symbolic  worship  of  Hin¬ 
duism,  and  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  He  worshipped  the 
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sun  as  the  most  glorious  visible  type  of 
the  Deity ;  and  he  commanded  the 
people  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
himself  as  the  Divine  representative- 
The  Muhammadan  lawyers  set  their 
seal  to  a  decision  supporting  his  Maj¬ 
esty.  The  Muhammadan  medical  men 
discovered  that  the  eating  of  beef,  which 
Akbar  had  renounced  as  repugnant  to 
Hindu  sentiment,  was  hurtful  to  the 
human  body.  Poets  glorified  the  new 
faith  ;  learned  men  translated  the  Hindu 
scriptures  and  the  Christian  gospel ; 
Roman  priests  exhibited  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  waxwork,  and  introduced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  orthodox 
Muhammadan  beard  was  shaved  ;  the 
devout  Muhammadan  salutation  was 
discontinued  ;  the-  Muhammadan  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  disappeared  from  the 
coinage ;  the  Muhammadan  calendar 
gave  place  to  the  Hindu.  At  length,  a 
formal  declaration  of  apostasy  was 
drawn  up,  renouncing  the  religion  of 
Islam  for  the  Divine  Faith  of  the  Em¬ 
peror. 

The  Emperor  was  technically  the 
elected  head  of  the  Muhammadan  con¬ 
gregation,  and  God’s  vicegerent  on 
earth.  It  was  as  if  the  Pope  had  called 
upon  Christendom  to  renounce  in  set 
terms  the  religion  of  Christ.  A  Persian 
historian  declares  that  when  these 
“  effective  letters  of  damnation,”  as  he 
calls  them,  issued,  ”  the  heavens  might 
have  rent  asunder  and  the  earth  opened 
her  abyss.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Akbar 
was  a  fairly  successful  religious  founder. 
One  or  two  grave  men  retired  from  his 
Court,  and  a  local  insurrection  was 
easily  quelled.  But  Akbar  had  no  apos¬ 
tolic  successor.  His  son,  the  talented 
drunkard,  while  he  continued  to  exact 
the  prostrations  of  the  people,  revived 
the  externals  of  Islam  at  Court,  and 
restored  the  Muhammadan  confession 
of  faith  to  the  coin.  Akbar ’s  grandson, 
the  palace-builder,  abolished  the  pros¬ 
trations.  At  the  same  time  he  cynically 
lent  his  countenance  to  the  Hindu  wor¬ 
ship,  took  toll  on  its  ceremonies,  and 
paid  a  yearly  allowance  to  the  Hindu 
high-priest  at  Benares. 

But  neither  the  son  nor  the  grandson 
of  Akbar  could  stem  the  tide  of  immo¬ 
rality  which  rolled  on,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  volume,  during  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  contemptuous  half-belief.  One 


of  Akbar’ s  younger  sons  had  drunk 
himself  to  death,  smuggling  in  his  liquor 
in  the  barrel  of  his  fowling-piece,  when 
his  supply  of  wine  was  cut  off.  The 
quarter  of  Delhi  known  as  Shaitanpara, 
or  Devilsville,  dates  from  Akbar’s  reign. 
The  tide  of  immorality  brought  with  it 
the  lees  of  superstition.  Witches,  wiz¬ 
ards,  diviners,  professors  of  palmistry, 
and  miracle-workers  thronged  the  capi¬ 
tal.  ”  Here,”  says  a  French  physician 
at  the  Mughal  Court,  ”  they  tell  a  poor 
person  his  fortune  for  a  halfpenny.” 
A  Portuguese  outlaw  sat  as  wisely  on 
his  bit  of  carpet  as  the  rest,  practising 
astrology  by  means  of  an  old  mariner’s 
compass  and  a  couple  of  Romish 
prayer-books,  whose  pictured  saints  and 
virgins  he  used  for  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

It  was  on  such  a  world  of  immorality, 
superstition,  and  unbelief  that  the  au¬ 
stere  young  Aurangzeb  looked  out  with 
sad  eyes.  His  silent  reflections  on  the 
prosperous  aspostates  around  him  must 
have  been  a  sombre  monotone,  perhaps 
with  ominous  passages  in  it,  like  that 
fierce  refrain  which  breaks  in  upon  the 
Easter  evening  psalm,  ”  But  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  I  will  destroy  them.” 
A  young  prince  in  this  mood  was  a  re¬ 
buke  to  the  palace,  and  might  become  a 
danger  to  the  throne.  No  one  could 
doubt  his  courage  ;  indeed  he  had  slain 
a  lion  set  free  from  the  intervening  nets 
usually  employed  in  the’  royal  chase. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  him  to  govern  Southern 
India,  where  the  Hindu  Marathas  and 
two  independent  Muhammadan  king¬ 
doms  professing  the  Shia  heresy,  might 
afford  ample  scope  for  his  piety  and 
valor. 

The  imperial  army  of  the  south,  under 
his  auspices,  took  many  forts,  and  tor 
a  time  effected  a  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  after  eight  years  of  viceregal 
splendor,  Aurangzeb,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  resolved  to  quit  the  world, 
and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  seclu¬ 
sion  and  prayer.  Ilis  father  angrily 
put  a  stop  to  this  project  ;  recalled  him 
to  Court,  stripped  him  of  his  military 
rank,  and  deprived  him  of  his  personal 
estate.  But  next  year  it  was  found  ex¬ 
pedient  to  employ  Aurangzeb  in  the 
government  of  another  province  ;  and 
two  years  later  he  received  the  great 
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military  command  of  Balkb.  On  his 
arrival,  the  enemy  swarmed  like  locusts 
upon  his  camp.  The  attempt  to  beat 
them  off  lasted  till  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer  ;  when  Aurangzeb  calmly  dis* 
mounting  from  his  horse,  kneeled  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  repeated 
the  sacred  ritual.  The  opposing  gen¬ 
eral,  awed  by  the  religious  confidence 
of  the  prince,  called  off  his  troops,  say¬ 
ing  “  that  to  fight  with  such  a  man  is  to 
destroy  oneself.”  After  about  seven 
years  of  wars  and  sieges  in  Afghanistan, 
Aurangzeb  was  again  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Southern  India. 

In  1657,  his  eldest  brother,  firmly 
planted  in  the  Imperial  Court,  and 
watching  with  impatient  eyes  the  fail¬ 
ing  health  of  the  Emperor,  determined 
to  disarm  his  brethren.  He  procured 
orders  to  recall  his  youngest  brother 
Murad  from  his  viceroyalty  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast ;  and  to  strip  Aurangzeb  of 
his  power  in  the  south.  These  man¬ 
dates  found  Aurangzeb  besieging  one  of 
the  two  heretical  Muhammadan  capitals 
of  Southern  India.  Several  of  the  great 
nobles  at  once  deserted  him.  He  patch¬ 
ed  up  a  truce  with  the  beleaguered  city, 
and  extorted  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  its  boy-king.  He  had  previously 
squeezed  a  great  treasure  from  the  other 
independent  Muhammadan  kingdom  of 
the  south.  Thus  armed,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Shia  heretics,  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  he  marched  north  to  deliver  his 
father,  the  Emperor,  from  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 

For  the  Emperor,  now  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  lay  stricken  with  a  terrible 
disease.  The  poor  old  palace-builder 
well  knew  the  two  essential  conditions 
for  retaining  the  Mughal  throne — 
namely,  to  be  perfectly  pitiless  to  his 
kindred,  and  to  be  in  perfect  health 
himself.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  royal  family  had  been  knit  to¬ 
gether  in  bands  of  warm  affection  ;  and 
its  chivalrous  founder  had  given  his 
own  life  for  his  son’s.  Babar,  runs  the 
story,  seeing  his  son  sinking  under  a 
mortal  disease,  walked  three  times  sol¬ 
emnly  round  the  bed,  and  implored  God 
to  take  bis  own  life  and  spare  the 
prince.  After  a  few  moments  of  silent 
prayer,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ”  I  have 
borne  it  away  ;  I  have  borne  it  away  !” 
and  from  that  moment  his  son  began  to 
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recover,  while  the  Lion  Babar  visibly 
declined.  But  during  three  generations, 
the  Mughal  dynasty  had  lain  under  the 
curse  of  bad  sons.  Aurangzeb’s  father, 
the  stricken  Emperor,  had  been  a  rebel 
prince.  He  left  not  one  male  alive  of 
the  house  of  Timur,  so  that  he  and  his 
children  might  be  the  sole  heirs  of  the 
Empire.  These  children  were  now  to 
prove  his  perdition.  Amid  the  pangs 
of  his  excruciating  disease,  his  eldest 
son  Dara  grasped  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  ;  while  his  next  son.  Prince  Shuja, 
hurried  north  from  his  Viceroyalty  of 
Bengal  to  seize  the  imperial  capital. 

Prince  Shuja  was  driven  back.  But 
there  was  a  son  advancing  from  the 
south  whose  steps  could  not  be  stayed. 
Aurangzeb  had  been  forced  by  his  eldest 
brother’s  intrigues  to  assume  the  defen¬ 
sive.  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  at 
first,  he  aspired  to  the  throne.  His  sole 
desire,  he  declared,  was  to  rescue  his 
father  from  evil  counsellors,  and  then 
to  retire  from  the  world.  This  longing 
for  the  religious  life  had  led  to  his  pub¬ 
lic  degradation  when  a  young  prince  : 
it  asserted  itself  amid  the  splendors  of 
his  subsequent  reign.  At  the  present 
crisis  it  served  him  for  a  mask  :  as  to 
whether  it  was  genuine,  his  previous  and 
later  life  perhaps  entitle  him  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  doubt.  On  one  point  he  had 
firmly  made  up  his  mind  :  that  the 
apostasy  of  his  two  elder  brothers  dis¬ 
qualified  them  for  a  Muhammadan 
throne.  He  accordingly  resolved  to 
join  his  youngest  brother,  whose  vice¬ 
royalty  lay  on  his  way  north  ;  and  who, 
although  a  drunkard  in  private  life,  was 
orthodox  in  his  public  belief. 

A  five  years’  war  of  succession  fol¬ 
lowed.  Each  one  of  the  four  brethren 
knew  that  the  stake  for  which  he  played 
was  an  empire  or  a  grave.  The  eldest 
brother,  Dara,  defeated  by  Aurangzeb 
and  betrayed  into  his  hands,  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  doctors  of  the  law  for 
his  apostasy  to  Islam,  and  put  to  death 
as  a  renegade.  The  second  brother, 
Shuja,  was  hunted  out  of  his  viceroyalty 
of  Bengal  into  the  swamps  of  Arakan, 
and  outraged  by  the  barbarian  king  with 
whom  he  had  sought  shelter.  The  last 
authentic  glimpse  we  get  of  him  is  flying 
across  a  mountain  into  the  woods, 
wounded  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  and 
with  only  one  faithful  woman  and  three 
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followers  to  share  his  end.  The  destiny 
of  the  youngest  brother,  Murad,  with 
whom  Aurangzcb  had  joined  his  forces, 
for  some  time  hung  in  the  balance. 
The  tenderness  with  which  Aurangzeb, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  wiped  the 
sweat  and  dust  from  his  brother’s  face, 
was  probably  not  altogether  assumed. 
But  the  more  Aurangzeb  saw  of  the 
private  habits  of  the  young  prince,  the 
less  worthy  he  seemed  of  the  throne. 
At  last,  one  night,  Murad  awoke  from  a 
drunken  sleep  to  find  himself  Aurang- 
zeb's  prisoner.  His  friends  planned  his 
escape  ;  and  he  would  have  safely  let 
himself  down  from  the  fortress,  but  for 
an  alarm  caused  by  the  weeping  of  a 
lady  who  had  shared  his  confinement 
and  from  whom  he  could  not  part  with* 
out  saying  farewell.  He  was  not  allowed 
another  chance.  Aurangzeb  had  him 
tried — nominally  for  an  old  murder 
which  he  had  committed  when  Viceroy 
— and  executed.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  his  three  brothers,  Aurangzeb,  got 
rid  of  their  sons  by  slow  poisoning  with 
laudanum,  and  shut  up  his  aged  father 
in  his  palace  till  he  died. 

Then  was  let  loose  on  India  that  tre¬ 
mendously  destructive  force,  a  puritan 
Muhammadan  monarch.  In  1658,  in 
the  same  summer  that  witnessed  the 
death  of  the  puritan  Protector  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Aurangzeb,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Mughals.  The  narrative  of  his  long 
reign  of  half  a  century  is  the  history  of 
a  great  reaction  against  the  religious 
compromises  of  his  predecessors,  and 
against  their  policy  of  conciliation  tow¬ 
ard  the  native  races.  He  set  before 
himself  three  tasks  :  he  resolved  to  re¬ 
form  the  morals  of  the  Court ;  to  bring 
down  the  Hindus  to  their  proper  place 
as  infidels  ;  and  to  crush  the  two  heret¬ 
ical  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  southern 
India. 

The  luxurious  lords  soon  found  that 
they  had  got  a  very  different  master 
from  the  old  palace-builder.  Aurangzeb 
was  an  austere  compound  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  soldier,  and  the  saint  ;  and 
he  imposed  a  like  austerity  on  all 
around  him.  Of  a  humble  silent  de¬ 
meanor,  with  a  profound  resignation  to 
God’s  will  in  the  height  of  success  as  in 
the  depths  of  disaster,  very  plainly 
clothed,  never  sitting  on  a  raised  seat  in 


private,  nor  using  any  vessel  of  silver  or 
gold,  he  earned  his  daily  food  by  man¬ 
ual  labor.  But  he  doubled  the  royal 
charities,  and  established  free  eating- 
houses  for  the  sick  and  poor.  Twice 
each  day  he  took  his  seat  in  court  to 
dispense  justice.  On  Fridays  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  prayers  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  great  mosque.  During  the 
month  of  fast,  he  spent  six  to  nine  hours 
a  night  in  reading  the  Kuran  to  a  select 
assembly  of  the  faithful.  He  com¬ 
pleted,  when  emperor,  the  task  which 
he  had  begun  as  a  boy,  of  learning  the 
sacred  book  by  heart  ;  and  he  presented 
two  copies  of  it  to  Mecca,  beautifully 
written  with  his  own  hand.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  body  of  learned  men  to  com¬ 
pile  a  code  of  the  Muhammadan  law,  at 
a  cost  exceeding  20,000/.  sterling. 

The  players  and  minstrels  were  si¬ 
lenced  by  royal  proclamation.  But 
they  were  settled  on  grants  of  land,  if 
they  would  turn  to  a  better  life.  The 
courtiers  suddenly  became  men  of 
prayer  ;  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio  took 
enthusiastically  to  reciting  the  Kuran. 
Only  the  poor  dancers  and  singers  made 
a  struggle.  They  cairied  a  bier  with 
wailing  under  the  window  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  On  his  Majesty’s  looking  out 
and  asking  the  purport  of  the  funeral 
procession,  they  answered,  that  “  Music 
was  dead,  and  that  they  were  bearing 
forth  her  corpse.”  “  Pray  bury  her 
deeply,”  replied  the  Emperor  from  the 
balcony,  ”  so  that  henceforth  she  may 
make  no  more  noise.” 

The  measures  taken  against  the  Hin¬ 
dus  seemed  for  a  time  to  promise  equal 
success.  Aurangzeb  at  once  stopped 
the  allowance  to  the  Hindu  high-priest 
at  Benares.  Some  of  the  most  sacred 
Hindu  temples  he  levelled  with  the 
ground,  erecting  magniheent  mosques 
out  of  their  materials  on  the  same  sites. 
He  personally  took  part  in  the  work  of 
proselytism.  "  His  Majesty,”  says  a 
Persian  biographer,  ”  himself  teaches 
the  holy  confession  to  numerous  infi¬ 
dels,  and  invests  them  with  dresses  of 
honor  and  other  favors.”  He  finally 
restored  the  Muhammadan  Calendar. 
He  refused  to  receive  offerings  at  the 
Hindu  festivals,  and  he  sacrificed  a 
large  revenue  from  Hindu  shrines.  He 
remitted  eighty  taxes  on  trade  and  re¬ 
ligion,  at  a  yearly  loss  of  several  mill- 
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ions  sterling.  The  goods  of  the  true 
believers,  indeed,  were  for  some  time 
altogether  exempted  from  duties  ;  and 
were  eventually  charged  only  one  half 
the  rate  paid  by  the  Hindus. 

These  remissions  of  revenue  com¬ 
pelled  Aurangzeb  to  resort  to  new  tax¬ 
ation.  When  his  ministers  remonstrated 
against  giving  up  the  Hindu  pilgrim- 
tax,  he  sternly  declined  to  share  the 
profits  of  idolatry,  and  proposed  a  gen¬ 
eral  tax  on  the  infidels  instead.  That 
hated  impost  had  been  abolished  by 
Akbar  in  the  previous  century — as  part 
of  his  policy  of  conciliation  toward  the 
Hindus.  Aurangzeb  revived  the  poll- 
tax  on  infidels,  in  spite  of  the  clamors 
of  the  Hindu  population.  They  rent 
the  air  with  lamentations  under  the 
palace  windows.  When  he  went  forth 
in  state  on  Friday,  to  lead  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  in  the  great 
mosque,  he  found  the  streets  choked 
with  petitioners.  The  Emperor  paused 
for  a  moment  for  the  suppliant  crowd  to 
open  ;  then  he  commanded  his  ele¬ 
phants  to  advance,  trampling  the 
wretched  people  under  foot.  The  de¬ 
tested  impost  was  unsparingly  enforced. 
If  a  Hindu  of  rank,  writes  a  Persian 
historian,  met  a  menial  of  the  tax-office, 

his  countenance  instantly  changed." 
So  low  were  the  native  races  brought, 
that  a  proclamation  issued  forbidding 
any  Hindu  to  ride  in  a  palankeen,  or  on 
an  Arab  horse,  without  a  license  from 
Government. 

While  Aurangzeb  dealt  thus  hardly 
with  the  Hindu  population,  his  hand 
fell  heavily  on  the  Hindu  princes  He 
vindictively  remembered  that  the  Hindu 
Rajputs  had  nearly  won  the  throne  for 
his  eldest  brother,  and  that  their  most 
distinguished  chief  had  dared  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  himself.  "  If  your  Majesty," 
wrote  the  brave  Hindu  Raja  of  Jodhpur, 
"  places  any  faith  in  books  by  distinc¬ 
tion  called  divine,  you  will  there  be  in¬ 
structed  that  God  is  the  God  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  not  the  God  of  the  Mussulmans 
alone.  In  your  temples  to  His  name, 
the  voice  of  prayer  is  raised  ;  in  a  house 
of  images,  where  a  bell  is  shaken.  He  is 
still  the  object  of  worship."  Aurangzeb 
did  not  venture  to  quarrel  with  this 
great  military  prince.  He  sought  his 
friendship,  and  employed  him  in  the 
highest  and  most  dangerous  posts.  But 


on  his  death,  the  Emperor  tried  to  seize 
his  infant  sons.  The  chivalrous  blood 
of  the  Rajputs  boiled  over  at  this  out¬ 
rage  on  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
They  rose  in  rebellion  ;  one  of  Aurang- 
zeb’s  own  sons  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and 
marched  against  his  father  with  70,000 
men.  A  bitter  war  of  religion  followed. 
Aurangzeb,  whose  cause  for  a  time  had 
seemed  hopeless,  spared  not  the  Hin¬ 
dus.  He  burned  their  homesteads,  cut 
down  their  fruit-trees,  defiled  their  tem¬ 
ples,  and  carried  away  cartloads  of 
their  gods  to  the  capital.  There  he 
thrust  the  helpless  images,  with  their 
faces  downward,  below  the  steps  of  the 
great  mosque,  so  that  they  should  be 
hourly  trampled  under  foot  by  the  faith¬ 
ful.  The  Rajputs,  on  their  side,  de¬ 
spoiled  the  mosques,  burned  the  Kuran, 
and  insulted  the  prayer-readers.  The 
war  ended  in  a  sullen  submission  of  the 
Hindus ;  but  the  Rajputs  became 
thenceforth  the  destroyers,  instead  of 
the  supporters,  of  the  Mughal  Empire. 

Having  thus  brought  low  the  infidel 
Hindus  of  the  north,  Aurangzeb  turned 
his  strength  against  the  two  heretical 
Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  southern 
India.  The  conquest  of  the  south  had 
been  the  dream  of  the  Mughal  dynasty. 
During  four  generations,  each  emperor 
had  labored,  with  more  or  less  con¬ 
stancy,  at  the  task.  To  the  austere  con¬ 
science  of  Aurangzeb  it  seemed  not 
only  an  unalterable  part  of  the  imperial 
policy,  but  an  imperative  religious  duty. 
It  grew  into  the  fixed  idea  of  his  life. 
The  best  years  of  his  young  manhood, 
from  seventeen  to  forty,  he  had  spent  as 
Viceroy  of  the  South,  against  the  heretic 
Shia  kingdoms  and  the  infidel  Marathas. 
When  the  Viceroy  of  the  South  became 
Emperor  of  India,  he  placed  a  son  in 
charge  of  the  war.  During  the  first 
twenty-three  years  of  his  reign,  Aurang¬ 
zeb  directed  the  operations  f rom  his  dis¬ 
tant  northern  capital.  But  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  he  realized  that,  if  he  was 
ever  to  conquer  the  South,  he  must  lead 
his  armies  in  person.  Accordingly,  in 
1681,  he  set  forth,  now  a  white-bearded 
man,  from  his  capital,  never  to  return. 
The  remaining  twenty-six  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  on  the  march,  or  in  the 
camp, until  death  released  him,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  ninety,  from  his  long  labor. 
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Already  a  great  sense  of  isolation  had 
chilled  the  Emperor’s  heart.  “  The  art 
of  reigning,”  he  said,  **  is  so  delicate, 
that  a  king’s  jealousy  should  be  awak¬ 
ened  by  his  very  shadow.”  His  broth¬ 
ers  and  nephews  had  been  slain,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  His  own  sons  were  now 
impatient  of  his  long  reign.  One  of 
them  had  openly  rebelled  ;  the  conduct 
of  another  was  so  doubtful  that  the  im¬ 
perial  guns  had  to  be  pointed  against  his 
division  during  a  battle.  The  able  Per¬ 
sian  adventurers,  who  had  formed  the 
most  trustworthy  servants  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  were  discountenanced  by  Aurang* 
zeb  as  Shia  heretics.  The  Hindus  had 
been  alienated  as  infidels.  But  one 
mighty  force  still  remained  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  Never  had  the  troops  of  the 
Empire  been  more  regularly  paid  or 
better  equipped,  although  at  one  time 
better  disciplined.  Aurangzeb  knew 
that  the  army  alone  stood  between  him 
and  the  disloyalty  of  his  sons,  and  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  hatred  of  the  native 
races.  He  now  resolved  to  hurl  its 
whole  weight  against  the  two  heretical 
Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  southern 
India. 

The  military  array  of  the  Empire  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  regular  army  of  about  400,- 
000  men,  and  a  provincial  militia  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  4,400,000.  The  mil¬ 
itia  was  made  up  of  irregular  levies,  un¬ 
certain  in  number,  incapable  of  concen¬ 
tration,  and  whose  services  could  only 
be  relied  on  for  a  short  period.  The 
regular  army  consisted  partly  of  con¬ 
tingents,  whose  commanders  received 
grants  of  territory,  or  magnificent  allow¬ 
ances  for  their  support,  partly  of  troops 
paid  direct  from  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  policy  of  Akba  had  been  to  recruit 
from  three  mutually  hostile  classes — the 
Suni  Muhammadans  of  the  Empire,  the 
Shia  Muhammadans  from  beyond  the 
north-western  frontier,  and  the  Hindu 
Rajputs.  The  Shia  generals  were  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  skill,  the  Rajput 
troops  for  their  valor.  On  the  eve  of 
battle  the  Rajput  warriors  bade  each 
other  a  cheerful  farewell  forever  ;  not 
without  reason,  as  in  one  of  Aurang¬ 
zeb’ s  actions  only  six  hundred  Rajputs 
survived  out  of  eight  thousand. 

The  strength  of  the  army  lay  in  its 
cavalry,  300,000  strong.  The  pay  was 
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high,  a  trooper  with  only  one  horse, 
says  Bernier,  receiving  not  less  than  Rs. 
35  (say  55  shillings)  a  month — a  large 
sum  in  those  days.  Cavaliers  with 
parties  of  four  or  more  horses  drew  from 
300/.  to  nearly  1,000/.  sterling  a  year, 
while  a  commander  of  five  thousand 
had  an  annual  surplus  of  15,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  after  defraying  all  expenses.  The 
sons  of  the  nobility  often  served  as 
private  troopers,  and  the  path  of  promo¬ 
tion  lay  open  to  all.  Originally  a  com¬ 
mander  of  cavalry  was  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  an  equal  number  of  infantry,  one 
fourth  of  them  to  be  matchlockmen  and 
the  rest  archers.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  infantry  were  a  despised  force, 
consisting  of  15,000  picked  men  around 
the  king’s  person,  and  a  rabble  of  200,- 
000  to  300,000  foot  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers  on  the  march.  The  matchlock- 
men  squatted  on  the  ground,  resting 
their  pieces  on  a  wooden  fork  which 
they  carried  on  their  backs  ;  ”  terribly 
afraid,”  says  Bernier,  ”  of  burning  their 
eyelashes  or  long  beards  ;  and,  above 
all,  lest  some  jin  or  evil  spirit  should 
cause  the  musket  to  burst.”  For  every 
random  shot  which  they  fired  under 
these  disadvantages,  the  cavalry  dis¬ 
charged  three  arrows  with  a  good  aim, 
at  their  ease.  The  pay  of  a  matchlock- 
man  went  as  high  as  44s.  a  month. 

The  artillery  consisted  of  a  siege- 
train,  throwing  balls  up  to  96  and  ii3 
pounds  ;  a  strong  force  of  field-guns  ; 
200  to  300  swivel  guns  on  camels  ;  and 
ornamental  batteries  of  light  guns, 
known  as  the  stirrup-artillery.  The 
stirrup-artillery  on  a  royal  march  num¬ 
bered  50  or  60  small  brass  pieces, 
mounted  on  painted  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses,  with  a  third  horse 
led  by  an  assistant  driver  as  a  relay.  At 
one  time  many  of  the  gunners  had  been 
Christians  or  Portuguese,  drawing  22/. 
sterling  per  mensem.  The  monthly 
pay  of  a  native  artilleryman  under  Au¬ 
rangzeb  was  about  jos.  The  importance 
of  the  artillery  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  after  a  battle  with  one  of 
his  brothers,  Aurangzeb  found  114  can¬ 
non  left  on  the  field.  The  army  of 
Kandahar  in  t65t  carried  with  it  30,000 
cannon-balls,  400,000  lbs.  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  14,000  rockets.  The  war  ele¬ 
phants  were  even  more  important  than 
the  artillery.  Experienced  generals 
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reckoned  one  f^ood  elephant  equal  to  a 
regiment  of  500  cavalry  ;  or,  if  properly 
supported  by  matchlockmen,  at  double 
that  number.  Elephants  cost  from 
10,000/.  downward :  500/.  to  1,000/. 
being  a  common  price.  Akbar  kept 
5,000  of  these  huge  animals,  “  in  strength 
like  a  mountain,  in  courage  and  ferocity 
lions."  Under  Aurangzeb,  over  800 
elephants  were  maintained  in  the  royal 
stables,  besides  the  large  number  em¬ 
ployed  on  service  and  in  the  provinces. 

A  pitched  battle  commenced  with  a 
mutual  cannonade.  The  guns  were 
placed  in  front,  sometimes  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  chains  of  iron.  Behind 
them  were  ranged  the  camel-artillery 
with  swivel-guns,  supported  by  the 
matchlockmen  ;  the  elephants  were  kept 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  first  fire  ; 
the  cavalry  poured  in  their  arrows  from 
either  flank.  The  Emperor,  on  a  lofty 
armor-plated  elephant,  towered  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  centre  ;  princes  of  the 
blood  or  powerful  chiefs  commanded 
the  right  and  left  wings.  But  there  was 
no  proper  staff  to  enable  the  Emperor 
to  keep  touch  with  the  wings  and  the 
rear.  After  the  cannonade  had  done  its 
work  of  confusion,  a  tremendous  cavalry 
charge  took  place  ;  the  horse  and  ele¬ 
phants  being  pushed  on  in  front  and 
from  either  flank  to  break  the  adverse 
line  of  guns.  In  the  hand-to  hand  on¬ 
set  that  followed,  the  centre  division  and 
each  wing  fought  on  its  own  account ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  might  con¬ 
sider  himself  fortunate  if  one  of  his 
wings  did  not  go  over  to  the  enemy.  If 
the  Emperor  descended  from  his  ele¬ 
phant,  even  to  pursue  the  beaten  foe  on 
horseback,  his  own  troops  might  in  a 
moment  break  away  in  panic,  and  the 
just  won  victory  be  turned  into  a  defeat. 

With  all  its  disadvantages,  the  weight 
of  this  array  was  such  that  no  power 
then  in  India  could,  in  the  long  run, 
withstand.  Its  weak  point  was  not  its 
order  of  battle,  but  the  disorder  of  its 
march.  There  was  no  complete  chain 
of  subordination  between  the  divisional 
commanders.  A  locust  multitude  of 
followers  ate  up  the  country  for  leagues 
on  either  side.  The  camp  formed  an 
immense  city  sometimes  5  miles  in 
length,  sometimes  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Dead  beasts  of  burden  pois¬ 
oned  the  air.  "  I  could  never,*’  writes 


Bernier,  in  words  which  his  countryman 
Dupleix  turned  into  action  a  century 
later,  “  see  these  soldiers,  destitute  of 
order,  and  moving  with  the  irregularity 
of  a  herd  of  animals,  without  thinking 
how  easily  five  and  twenty  thousand  of 
our  veterans  from  Flanders,  under 
Cond^  or  Turenne,  would  destroy  an 
Indian  army,  however  vast." 

A  Bundela  officer  in  the  grand  army 
has  left  a  journal  of  its  operations,  but 
without  mentioning  the  total  number  of 
troops  employed.  Aurangzeb  found 
two  distinct  powers  in  southern  India  : 
first,  the  heretical  Muhammadan  king¬ 
doms  of  Golconda  and  Bijapur  ;  second, 
the  fighting  Hindu  peasantry,  known  as 
the  Marathas.  In  the  previous  cen¬ 
tury,  while  Akbar  was  conciliating  the 
Hindu  Rajputs  of  the  north,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Muhammadan  sovereigns  of  the 
south  had  tried  a  like  policy  toward  the 
Hindu  Marathas,  with  less  success. 
During  a  hundred  years,  the  Marathas 
had  sometimes  sided  with  the  inde{>en- 
dent  Muhammadan  kingdoms  against  the 
imperial  troops,  sometimes  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  troops  against  the  independent 
Muhammadan  kingdoms  ;  exacting  pay¬ 
ment  from  both  sides  ;  and  gradually 
erecting  themselves  into  a  third  party 
which  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
south.  After  several  years  of  fighting, 
Aurangzeb  subdued  the  two  Muham¬ 
madan  kingdoms,  and  set  himself  to 
finally  crush  the  Hindu  Marathas.  In 
1690  their  leader  was  captured  ;  but  he 
scornfully  rejected  the  Emperor’s  offer 
of  pardon  coupled  with  the  condition  of 
turning  Mussulman.  His  eyes  were 
burned  in  their  sockets  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  tongue  which  had  blas¬ 
phemed  the  Prophet  was  cut  out.  The 
skin  of  his  head,  stuffed  with  straw,  was 
insultingly  exposed  throughout  the  cities 
of  southern  India. 

These  and  similar  atrocities  nerved 
with  an  inextinguishable  hatred  the 
whole  Maratha  race.  The  guerilla  war 
of  extermination  which  followed  during 
the  next  seventeen  years  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  history.  The  Marathas  first 
decoyed,  then  baffled,  and  finally 
slaughtered  the  imperial  troops.  The 
chivalrous  Rajputs  of  the  north  had 
stood  up  against  the  shock  of  the  grand 
army  and  had  been  broken  by  it.  The 
Hindu  peasant  confederacy  of  the  north 
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employed  a  very  different  strategy. 
They  had  no  idea  of  bidding  farewell  to 
each  other  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  or  of 
dying  next  day  on  a  pitched  held. 
They  declined  altogether  to  hght  unless 
they  were  sure  to  win  ;  and  their  word 
for  victory  meant  “  to  plunder  the  en> 
emy.  ”  Their  clouds  of  horsemen, 
scantily  clad,  with  only  a  folded  blanket 
for  a  saddle,  rode  jeeringly  round  the 
imperial  cavalry  swathed  in  sword-proof 
wadding,  or  fainting  under  chain-armor, 
and  with  difficulty  spurring  their  heavily 
caparisoned  steeds  out  of  a  prancing 
amble.  If  the  imperial  cavalry  charged 
in  force,  they  charged  into  thin  air.  If 
they  pursued  in  detachments,  they  were 
speared  man  by  man. 

In  the  Mughal  army  the  foot-soldier 
was  an  object  of  contempt  The  Mar- 
atha  infantry  were  among  the  finest  light 
troops  in  the  world.  Skilled  marksmen, 
and  so  agile  as  almost  always  to  be  able 
to  choose  their  own  ground,  they 
laughed  at  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  Marathas  camped  at  pleasure 
around  the  grand  army,  cutting  off  sup¬ 
plies,  dashing  in  upon  its  line  of  march, 
plundering  the  ammunition-wagons  at 
river- crossings,  and  allowing  the  wearied 
imperialists  no  sleep  by  night-attacks. 
If  they  did  not  pillage  enough  food  from 
the  royal  convoys,  every  homestead  was 
ready  to  furnish  the  millet  and  onions 
which  was  all  they  required.  When  en¬ 
cumbered  with  booty,  or  fatigued  with 
fighting,  they  vanished  into  their  hill 
forts  ;  and  next  morning  fresh  swarms 
hun^  upon  the  imperial  line  of  march. 
The  tropical  heats  and  rains  added  to 
the  miseries  of  the  northern  troops. 
One  autumn  a  river  overflowed  the  royal 
camp  at  midnight,  sweeping  away  ten 
thousand  men,  with  countless  tents, 
horses,  and  bullocks.  The  destruction 
only  ceased  when  the  aged  Emperor 
wrote  a  prayer  on  paper  with  his  own 
hand,  and  cast  it  into  the  rising  wa¬ 
ters. 

During  ten  years  Aurangzeb  directed 
these  disastrous  operations,  chiefly  from 
a  headquarters’  cantonment.  But  his 
headquarters  had  grown  into  an  enor¬ 
mous  assemblage,  estimated  by  an  Italian 
traveller  at  over  a  million  persons.  The 
Marathas  were  now  plundering  the  im¬ 
perial  provinces  to  the  north,  and  had 
blocked  the  line  of  communication  with 


upper  India.  In  1698  the  Emperor, 
lean,  and  stooping  under  the  burden  of 
eighty  years,  broke  up  his  headquarters, 
and  divided  the  remnants  of  his  forces 
into  two  corps  (f  arnue.  One  of  them 
he  sent  under  his  best  general  to  hold 
the  Marathas  in  check  in  the  open 
country.  The  other  he  led  in  person 
to  besiege  their  cities  and  hill  forts. 
The  corps  d' armie  of  the  plains  was 
beguiled  into  a  fruitless  chase  from 
province  to  province,  fighting  nineteen 
battles  in  six  months.  It  marched  and 
counter-marched,  writes  the  Bundela 
officer,  3,000  miles  in  one  continuous 
campaign,  until  the  elephants,  horses, 
and  camels  were  utterly  worn  out. 

The  Emperor’s  corps  d' armde  fared 
even  worse.  Forty  years  before,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  throne,  he  had  shared 
the  bread  of  the  common  soldiers,  slept 
on  the  bare  ground,  or  reconnoitred, 
almost  unattended,  several  leagues  in 
front.  The  youthful  spirit  flamed  up 
afresh  in  the  aged  monarch.  He 
marched  his  troops  in  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season.  Many  of  the  nobles, 
having  lost  their  horses,  had  to  trudge 
through  the  mire  on  foot.  Fort  after 
fort  fell  before  his  despairing  onslaught ; 
but  each  capture  left  his  army  more 
shattered  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
unimpaired.  At  last  his  so-called  sieges 
dwindled  into  an  attack  on  a  fortified 
village  of  banditti,  during  which  he  was 
hemmed  in  within  his  own  entrench¬ 
ments.  In  1703  the  Marathas  had  sur¬ 
prised  an  impierial  division  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narbada,  at, 000  strong,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  or  driven  it  pell-mell  into  the 
river,  before  the  troopers  could  even 
saddle  their  horses.  In  1705  the  im¬ 
perial  elephants  were  carried  off  from 
their  pasture- ground  outside  the  royal 
camp  ;  the  convoys  from  the  north  were 
intercepted  ;  and  grain  rose  to  fivepence 
a  pound  in  the  army — a  rate  more  than 
ten  times  the  ordinary  price,  and  scarcely 
reached  even  in  the  severest  Indian 
famines  when  millions  have  died  of 
starvation.  The  Marathas  had  before 
this  begun  to  recover  their  forts.  The 
Emperor  collected  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  and  tried  to  negotiate  a  truce. 
But  the  insolent  exultation  of  the  enemy 
left  him  no  hope.  “  They  plundered 
at  pleasure,”  says  the  Bundela  officer, 
”  every  province  of  the  south  ”  not 
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a  single  person  durst  renture  out  of  the 
camp." 

In  1706,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  grand  army  had  set  forth  from  the 
northern  capital,  the  Emperor  began  to 
sink  under  the  accumulation  ot  dis¬ 
asters.  While  he  was  shut  up  within 
his  camp  in  the  far  south,  the  Marathas 
had  organized  a  regular  system  of  ex¬ 
torting  one  fourth  of  the  imperial  rer- 
enue  from  several  of  the  provinces  to 
the  north.  In  the  north-west  the  Hindu 
Rajputs  were  in  arms.  Still  further 
north,  the  warlike  Jat  Hindu  peasantry 
were  up  in  revolt,  near  the  capital. 
Aurangzeb  had  no  one  to  quell  this  gen¬ 
eral  rising  of  the  Hindu  races.  The 
Muhammadan  generals,  who  had  served 
him  so  well  during  his  prime  of  life, 
now  perceived  that  the  end  was  near, 
and  began  Co  shift  for  themselves.  Of 
his  four  surviving  sons,  he  had  impris¬ 
oned  the  eldest  during  six  years  ;  and 
finally  released  him  only  after  eleven 
years  of  restraint.  The  next  and  most 
favored  son  so  little  trusted  his  father 
that,  after  one  narrow  escape,  he  never 
received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  with¬ 
out  turning  pale.  The  third  son  had 
been  during  eighteen  years  a  fugitive  in 
Persia  from  his  father’s  vengeance, 
wearying  the  Shah  for  an  army  with 
which  to  invade  Hindustan.  The  fourth 
son  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  on  suspicion.  The  finances  had 
sunk  into  such  confusion  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  dare  to  discuss  them  with 
his  ministers.  With  one  last  effort,  he 
retreated  to  Ahmadnagar  ;  the  Marathas 
insulting  the  line  of  march,  but  standing 
aside  to  allow  the  litter  of  the  Emperor 
to  pass,  in  an  awed  silence. 

The  only  escape  left  to  the  worn-out 
Emperor  was  to  die.  “  1  came  a 
stranger  into  the  world,”  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  sons  a  few  days  before  the 
end,  ”  and  a  stranger  I  depart.  I 
brought  nothing  with  me,  and,  save  my 
human  infirmities,  I  carry  nothing  away. 
I  have  fears  for  my  salvation,  and  of 
what  torments  may  await  roe.  Although 
1  trust  in  God’s  mercy,  yet  terror  will 
not  quit  me.  But,  come  what  may,  I 
have  launched  my  bark  on  the  waves. 
Farewell,  farewell,  farewell  !”  The 
fingers  of  the  dying  monarch  kept  me¬ 
chanically  telling  his  beads  till  the  last 
moment.  He  expired  on  the  a  1st  of 


February,  1707,  in  the  91st  year  of  his 
age  and  the  51st  of  his  reign  according 
to  the  Muhammadan  calendar  ;  or  two 
years  less  by  our  reckoning  of  time. 
”  Carry  this  creature  of  dust  to  the 
nearest  burying- place,”  he  said,  “and 
lay  it  in  the  earth  without  any  useless 
coffin.”  His  will  restricted  his  funeral 
expenses  to  ten  shillings,  which  he  had 
saved  from  the  sale  of  work  done  with 
his  own  hands.  Ninety  odd  pounds 
that  he  had  earned  by  copying  the 
Kuran,  he  left  to  the  poor.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  buried  him  beside  the  tomb  of  a 
famous  saint,  near  the  deserted  capital 
of  Daulatabad. 

Never  since  the  Assyrian  summer 
night  when  the  Roman  Emperor  Julian 
lay  dying  of  the  javelin  wound  in  his 
side,  had  an  imperial  policy  of  reaction 
ended  in  so  complete  a  catastrophe. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  destined  to 
centuries  of  further  suffering  before  it 
passed  through  death  into  new  forms  of 
life.  The  history  of  Aurangzeb’ s  suc¬ 
cessors  is  a  swifter  record  of  ruin.  The 
Hindu  military  races  closed  in  upon  the 
Mughal  Empire ;  its  Muhammadan 
viceroys  carved  out  for  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms  from  its  dismembered 
provinces.  A  series  of  puppet  mon- 
archs  were  set  up  and  pull^  down  ; 
seven  devastating  hosts  poured  into  In¬ 
dia  through  the  northern  passes  ;  a  new 
set  of  invaders  who  would  take  no  de¬ 
nial  landed  from  the  sea.  Less  than  a 
century  after  Aurangzeb’ s  death,  Lord 
Lake,  on  his  entry  into  Delhi,  was 
shown  a  feeble  old  captive  of  the  l|^ndu 
Marathas,  blinded,  poverty-stricken, 
and  half  imbecile,  sitting  under  a  tat¬ 
tered  canopy,  whom  he  compassionately 
saluted  as  the  Mughal  Emperor.  A 
new  rule  succeeded  in  India  ;  a  rule 
under  which  the  too  rapid  reforms  of 
Akbar,  and  the  too  obstinate  reaction 
of  Aurangzeb,  are  alike  impossible. 

Periods  of  progress  have  alternated 
with  periods  of  pause.  But  the  advance 
has  been  steady  toward  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  solidarity,  that  enlightenment  of 
the  masses,  and  that  capacity  for  politi¬ 
cal  rights,  which  mark  the  growth  of  a 
nation.  It  was  by  the  alienation  of  the 
native  races  that  the  Mughal  Empire 
perished  ;  it  is  by  the  incorporation  of 
those  races  into  a  loyal  and  a  united 
people  that  the  British  rule  will  endure. 
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And  ye.  that  read  these  Ruines  Tragicall,  For  he,  that  of  himself  it  most  secure, 

Learne,  by  their  losse,  to  love  the  low  degree  ;  Shall  6nde  bis  state  most  fickle  and  unsure. 
And,  if  that  Fortune  chaunce  you  up  to  call 

To  Honour’s  seat,  forget  not  what  you  be  :  — Nineteenth  Century. 
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In  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  an¬ 
other  column,  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  who  has  a  very  large 
knowledge  both  of  English  literature 
and  English  politics,  gives  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  a  man  who  it,  in  his  own 
estimation  and  that  of  his  friends, 
equally  well  fitted  for  literature  and 
politics,  should  on  the  whole  choose  the 
former  and  eschew  the  latter.  We 
heartily  agree  with  him  that  there  are 
not  many  of  those  really  fitted  to  exert 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature  who  are  also  fitted  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
higher  walks  of  politics.  There  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  genuine  literary  men, — though 
there  are  great  exceptions  to  the  rule, — 
a  warning  instinct  against  the  milie  of 
political  life,  without  the  protection  of 
which  they  could  never  really  produce 
the  great  works  they  do  produce.  Lit¬ 
erature  in  its  higher  forms  almost  always 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  solitude, 
of  separateness  of  spirit,  of  imaginative 
brooding,  which  is  extremely  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  political  life.  Goethe  felt 
this,  and  felt  it  not  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  strong  repulsion  to  the  grind  and 
racket  of  political  life,  but  to  the  extent 
of  an  almost  equally  strong  repulsion  to 
the  exacting  ties  of  domestic  life,  by 
which  he  probably  suffered  morally 
more  than  he  gained  intellectually.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  felt  it,  and  never  inter¬ 
vened  in  politics  without  something  of 
injury  to  his  imaginative  nature,  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  Even  the  great 
French  poets  have  all  felt  this,  and 
though  their  sociable  French  nature  has 
often  decoyed  them  into  politics,  as  the 
flame  of  the  candle  draws  the  moth  into 
it,  we  have  seen  in  the  lives  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  of  Lamartine,  and  of  Victor 
Hugo,  that  their,  interference  with  poli¬ 
tics  was  never  very  durable,  and  hardly 
of  a  kind  to  reflect  lustre  on  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  here  and  there  men  of  very  consid¬ 


erable  literary  power  who  seem  to  be 
destined  for  politics,  and  who  find  in 
politics  the  exact  sphere  of  their  literary 
genius.  Canning  was  one  such.  Prob¬ 
ably  Burke  was  another,  though  his 
peculiar  sphere  was  rather  what  we  may 
call  the  sheath  or  membrane  of  the 
political  life, — the  work  of  the  political 
reviewer  and  pamphleteer, — than  the 
most  vital  processes  of  the  State.  Ma¬ 
caulay  was  a  third  whose  influence  on 
politics  was  still  less  direct  than  Burke’ s  ; 
while  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary, 
never  really  found  his  highest  literary 
gifts, — and  even  as  a  politician  almost 
all  his  successes  were  literary, — till  he 
found  them  in  the  actual  thrust  and 
parry  of  Parliamentary  debate.  Thus, 
it  can  certainly  not  be  said  that  a  true 
gift  for  literature  necessarily  wards  off 
the  minds  of  men  from  politics.  In  its 
higher  imaginative  forms,  it  is  very  apt 
to  do  so.  The  Muses  are  jealous  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  will  not  lend  their  higher 
gifts  of  song  to  any  one  who  plunges 
very  deep  into  the  miUe  of  the  world. 
Even  the  greater  imaginative  politicians, 
like  Burke,  cannot  help  crying  out  to 
the  eager  crowd  of  active  partisans 
“  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shad¬ 
ows  we  pursue  !”  and  the  true  poets 
feel  this  shadowiness  of  practical  aims 
so  deeply,  that  if  by  chance  they  get 
drawn  into  the  eddy,  they  are  only  too 
thankful  when  at  last  they  And  them¬ 
selves  once  more  stranded  on  the  terra 
firma  of  ideal  life.  But  still,  there  are 
kinds  of  literary  power,  not  precisely 
poetic,  but  involving  a  good  deal  of  the 
detachment  of  imaginative  insight,  which 
seem  to  And  their  natural  expression  in 
political  life,  though  they  might  also 
And  a  very  adequate  expression  in  the 
Aeld  of  pure  literature  ;  and  can  we  say 
of  such  kinds  of  literary  power  as  this 
that  they  are  the  worse  for  that  **  bap¬ 
tism  of  Are”  which  they  receive  in  the 
Aerce  struggles  of  the  political  world  ? 

Mr.  Austin  says  they  are,  on  the 
ground,  Arst,  that  literary  men  with 
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anything  of  the  true  imaginative  power 
in  them  can  find  a  higher  joy  and  a 
more  glorifying  radiance  in  the  world  of 
their  own  thoughts  than  any  they  can 
obtain  in  that  curious  mixture  of  admir* 
ation  and  contempt  which  besets  the 
politician’s  stormy  life  ;  and  next,  that 
in  literature,  at  all  events,  the  man  with 
any  gift  for  it  can,  if  he  pleases,  be 
pretty  sure  to  do  no  harm,  while  the 
politician,  whether  he  eats  his  heart  out 
in  the  fray  or  not.  can  never  be  quite 
sure  that  he  has  not  done  more  harm 
than  good.  We  cannot  accept  either 
plea.  Of  course,  we  heartily  concede 
that  a  literary  man  who  is  warned  by 
his  own  instincts,  as  he  often  is,  that 
he  loses  his  true  self,  instead  of  finding 
it,  in  the  field  of  politics,  is  justified, 
nay,  enjoined,  by  that  instinct  of  self* 
preservation  to  keep  out  of  an  angry 
world  in  which  he  is  unable  to  be  his 
truest  self.  But  it  is  not  of  such  that 
we  arc  speaking,  rather  of  those  who  in 
the  field  of  political  struggle  find  them¬ 
selves  at  least  as  clear  and  strong  as 
they  do  out  of  it.  Now,  for  such  as 
these,  is  either  of  Mr.  Austin’s  pleas 
valid  ?  As  for  the  first,  is  it  not  a 
purely  selfish  plea  ?  Admit  if  you  like 
that  an  imaginative  brain  may  dream  a 
happier  dream  in  the  retirement  to  which 
Pope  invited  St  John  than  in  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  political  field, — though  this 
is  not  always  true,  for  the  battle-cry 
sometimes  strikes  a  kind  of  fire  out  of  a 
roan  which  nothing  else  elicits, — yet 
does  it  count  for  much  whether  he 
dreams  a  happier  dream  or  not  ?  Surely 
the  roan  who  has  the  instincts  of  a  war¬ 
rior  is  not  the  better  for  suppressing 
them,  even  though  he  have  other  gifts 
which  enable  him  to  suppress  them  with¬ 
out  losing  general  influence.  We  never 
had  any  but  a  literary  respect  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  but  we  doubt  whether 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  at  his  very 
best  when  he  was  “  educating  his  party,  ” 
— setting  them  the  example  of  his  forti¬ 
tude  and  nonchalance  in  defeat,  dealing 
about  his  blows  to  his  innumerable  as¬ 
sailants  with  all  the  coolness  of  true 
courage,  and  appealing  to  the  monarch¬ 
ical  and  aristocratic  sympathies  of  the 
democracy  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  showing  his  own  vast  superiority  to 
thrones  and  dukes.  Surely  he  was  a 
far  greater  man  in  doing  work  like  that. 


than  he  was  when  pouring  forth  the  bit¬ 
ing  sneers  of  ‘‘  Vivian  Grey”  or  ”  Ixion 
in  Heaven,’*  to  sav  nothing  of  the  bal¬ 
derdash  of  the  ”  Revolutionary  Epic” 
(for  there,  of  course,  as  we  do  not  re¬ 
gard  the  ”  Revolutionary  Epic”  as  true 
literature  at  all,  he  was  neither  on  polit¬ 
ical  nor  on  literary  ground).  And  so 
far  as  regards  the  politician’s  right  to  be 
content  with  himself, — for  that  is  the 
point  on  which  Mr.  Austin  dwells  first, 
and  on  which  we  are  now  following 
him, — has  not  such  a  man  as  Mr.  John 
Morley  more  right  to  be  content  with 
himself  in  striking  a  blow,  as  be  thinks, 
for  an  oppressed  race  like  the  Irish, 
than  when  he  has  just  succeeded  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  world  a  rather  truer  and  rather 
less  repulsive  conception  of  a  foul  gen¬ 
ius  such  as  that  of  Diderot,  or  of  a  witty 
scoffer  like  Voltaire  ?  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  Mr.  John  Morley, — to  take  him 
as  the  kind  of  example  least  likely  to 
attract  us  because  we  mourn  over  his 
policy, — is  engaged  in  work  which 
should  give  him  a  better  right  to  think 
well  of  himself  now,  than  when  he  was 
pouring  out  his  wealth  of  knowledge 
concerning  V’auvinargues,  or  even  dilat¬ 
ing  for  us  on  the  principles  which  should 
guide  and  limit  Compromise. 

Of  course,  the  second  plea  is  a  very 
much  more  important  one, — that  a  liter¬ 
ary  man  may  he  able  to  limit  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  what  is  purely  good,  while  even 
the  greatest  of  politicians  can  never  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  doing  harm.  But 
there  we  think  that  Mr.  Austin  is  prob¬ 
ably  contemplating  literature  of  a  very 
special  kind.  He  speaks  first  of  the 
great  lyric  poetry  of  the  country,  and 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  a  lyric  poet  of 
any  true  genius,— and  Mr.  Austin  knows 
what  lyric  poetry  really  is,  for  he  has 
produced  beautiful  lyrics, — is  almost  as 
certain  to  be,  on  the  whole,  repelled 
from  politics  by  the  very  bent  of  that 
genius,  as  a  lark  is  to  be  repelled  from 
the  earth  when  his  song  possesses  him. 
But  can  our  correspondent  honestly  say 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  dramatic 
jjoetry  of  this  country — Dryden’s,  for 
example,  to  take  a  famous  fioet  not  the 
most  licentious  of  the.  dramatists — has 
done  nothing  but  good  ?  And  as  re¬ 
gards  the  rest  of  literature,  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  it  of  the  most  dubious  tendency, 
good  in  the  eyes  of  one  man,  evil  in  the 
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eyes  of  another  ?  What  woald  Chris* 
tians  say  of  the  literary  labors  of  a  writer 
like  Bolingbroke,  or  even  of  Frederic 
Harrison  ?  What  would  Positivists  say 
of  the  productions  of  a  preacher  like 
Cardinal  Newman,  or  even  a  thinker 
like  Dr.  MartineaO  ?  Nay,  what  are  we 
to  deem  the  moral  profit  of  Byron’s 
genius,  of  the  great  poem,  for  instance, 
of  “  Don  Juan”  ?  Again,  how  are  we 
to  esteem  the  effect  of  satirical  literature 
as  a  whole  ? — ^the  influence,  for  example, 
of  Swift  on  the  world  ?  How  are  we  to 
judge  the  net  result  of  such  writings  as 
those  of  George  Sand,  or  Balzac,  or  the 
modern  realist  school  of  Zola  ?  Of 
course,  if  you  lay  down  that  a  man  of 
literature  need  not  write  anything  that 
is  not  purely  good,  you  lay  down  in 
effect  that  a  good  many  writers  shall 
not  write  what  their  literary  instincts 
impel  them  to  write,  and  that  is  only 
saying  in  effect  that  they  ought  to  be 
silent  altogether.  Surely  there  never 
was  anything  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  assertion  that,  on  the  whole,  litera¬ 
ture  has  not  seriously  misguided  men  ; 
an  assertion  which,  of  course,  we  do  not 
impute  to  Mr.  Austin,  though  it  seems 
needful  to  bis  position.  And  unless 
politics  have  done  as  much  harm  as 
good, — which  we  doubt  whether  even 
our  correspondent  believes, — we  should 
be  strongly  disposed  to  hold  that  poli* 


tics,  including  the  evil  it  has  done, — 
sometimes  rectified  by  subsequent  ex¬ 
perience  and  sometimes  not, — has  done 
as  much  to  discipline  the  minds  of  aver¬ 
age  men,  and  to  raise  the  moral  level  of 
communities,  as  literature  itself. 

But  the  central  point  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  is,  we  think,  here,  that  the  politi¬ 
cian  who  might  be  a  purely  literary 
man,  but  yields  to  the  attraction  of  poli¬ 
tics, — iwt,  of  course,  against  his  own 
better  instincts, — throws  more  of  his 
true  self  into  his  life  than  the  literary 
man  who,  feeling  the  same  attraction  to 
politics,  abstains  only  in  order  to  avoid 
the  racket  to  his  own  imaginative  nature. 
There  is  something  heroic  in  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  man  who,  feeling  the  literary 
instinct  strong  and  the  political  instinct 
also  strong,  prefers  to  surrender  his  lit¬ 
erary  fame  to  the  hope  of  partially  em¬ 
bodying  in  actual  life  ideals  which  will 
benefit  others.  And,  even  though  some¬ 
thing  of  the  truest  self  should  disappear 
in  the  din  and  passion  of  the  conflict, 
we  suspect  that  the  choice,  if  made 
sincerely  and  honestly,  will  justify  itself 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  it  was 
once  said  that  they  who  would  keep 
their  life  should  lose  it,  while  they  who 
would  lose  their  life  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  was  above  life,  should  find  it. — 
Spectator. 
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It  is  long  since  visitors  to  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  have  seen  more  of  the  Sphinx  than 
its  head.  Hpr-em-Khn,  the  great  em¬ 
blem  of  the  setting  sun,  has  been  more 
than  half  buried  in  sand.  Every  wind 
brings  fresh  drifts,  and  only  constant 
care  and  excavation  keeps  the  granite 
temple  comparatively  clear.  Little 
tramways,  with  model  wagons  rather 
larger  than  wheelbarrows,  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere  ;  and,  for  the  third  time  in 
this  octogenarian  century,  the  front  and 
one  side  of  the  Sphinx  is  cleared  and 
visible.  The  impression  produced  on  a 
mind  accustomed  only  to  that  wonder¬ 
ful  head — About  Hoi,  “  the  father  of 
terror,”  as  the  Arabs  habitually  call  it 
— is  not  favorable.  The  raegalhhic 
head,  fashioned  by  some  mighty  sculp- 
Nkw  SsaiBS.— Vol.  XLVL,  No.  i 


tor  out  of  a  great  standing  boulder, 
which  had  probably  been  revered  by 
countless  ages  of  Egyptians,  is  ill  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  masoned  feet.  One  thinks 
involuntarily  of  the  image  in  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  dream,  with  its  head  of  gold 
and  its  feet  of  clay.  But  the  masonry 
is  laid  on  a  core  of  rock  ;  and  the  high 
breast  of  the  image,  rising  some  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground  between  the 
paws,  is  also  part  of  the  solid  rock  from 
which  the  head  was  cut  Here  and 
there  a  defect  is  made  good — darned, 
as  it  were,  with  a  few  inserted  stones  ; 
but  the  stratification  of  the  limestone, 
though  it  sometimes  looks  almost  as  if 
the  great  neck  had  been  built  up  of 
huge  blocks,  may  be  carefully  examin¬ 
ed,  with  the  result  that  we  have  indi- 
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Gated.  The  Sphinx  is  substantially  an 
ancient  rock,  which  stood  on  the  slope 
eastward  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  and 
was  surmounted,  like  many  similar 
rocks  in  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
Nile  valley,  by  an  attached  boulder  of 
slightly  harder  character.  There  is  no 
evidence  now  extant  that  the  human 
face  and  the  lion’s  paws  were  carved  on 
it  before  the  time  of  Thothmes  IV.  ; 
but,  as  this  monarch  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  lived  and  reigned  long  before 
Moses  was  born,  most  of  us  may  con¬ 
sider  it  old  enough.  The  late  eminent 
Egyptian  antiquary,  Mariette,  had  a 
theory,  however,  that  the  Sphinx  was 
older  even  than  the  Pyramids,  a  theory 
which  is  absolutely  correct,  if  we  assert 
that  the  Pyramids  are  not  so  old  as  the 
hill  they  stand  on,  but  which  will  re¬ 
quire  some  evidence  stronger  than  we 
have  yet  seen  if  we  assert  that  it  was 
sculptured  and  colored  at  that  remote 
period.  It  is  often  said  that  to  prove 
a  negative  in  matters  of  this  class  is  both 
a  difficult  and  a  thankless  task.  The 
whole  question  would  be  at  rest  if  we 
could  find  any  mention  of  the  Sphinx, 
in  a  document  contemporary  with  or 
earlier  than  the  Pyramids.  Such  a 
document  M.  Mariette  imagined  he  had 
found.  But  modern  research  and  ex¬ 
perience  show  that  the  so-called  “  Tab¬ 
let  of  the  Sphinx”  belongs,  not  to  the 
time  of  Cheops,  but  to  that  of  Petuk- 
hanu  ;  not  to  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  but 
to  the  Twenty-first.  Its  evidence  is 
worthless ;  and,  searching  back  for 
something  at  once  sound  and  tangible, 
we  come  to  the  inscription  of  Thothmes 
IV.  on  the  granite  tablet  in  front  of  the 
Sphinx.  This  tablet  has  been  uncov¬ 
ered  in  the  recent  excavations,  and  its 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Unfortunately,  the  cartouche 
or  oval  which  bore  the  name  of  a  Pyra¬ 
mid  king  has  disappeared  ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  once  formed  part  of  the 
inscription  seems  to  be  authentic.  If 
so,  Thothmes  IV.  did  not  take  to  him¬ 
self  all  the  glory  of  having  reconstructed 
and  repaired  the  Sphinx,  but  made 
some  mention  at  least  of  a  predecessor, 
Chafra,  the  builder  of  the  ^cond  Pyra¬ 
mid  ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  very 
plausibly  suggested  that  the  features  of 
the  Sphinx  were  first  chiselled  by  Chafra, 
and  formed  a  portrait  of  that  early  mon¬ 


arch.  There  would  probably  be  less 
labor  involved  in  cutting  out  the  face 
of  the  Sphinx  in  soft  limestone  than  in 
carving  the  life-sized  statue  of  Chafra 
in  diorite  which  is  now  in  the  Boulak 
Museum. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  are  no  ancient  inscriptions 
making  mention  of  the  Sphinx  ;  none, 
that  is,  older  than  the  time  of  Thoth¬ 
mes.  The  Pyramid-builders  did  not 
habitually  make  pictures  of  their  gods  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
about  their  monuments  than  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  religious  symbolism.  The 
Sphinx  as  a  hieroglyph  is  very  rare  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  one  of 
the  very  last  native  Pharaohs.  Nec- 
tanebo,  that  the  sign  was  admitted  with¬ 
in  the  ring  of  a  royal  cartouche.  The 
oldest  figures  of  sphinxes  are  some'in 
red  granite  with  the  name  of  Thothmes 
III.  on  their  breasts  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
they  were  not  specially  intended  as  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  great  Sphinx,  but 
rather  as  human-headed  lions,  like  the 
great  lions  in  black  basalt  which  M. 
Mariette  found  at  San,  and  which  bear 
the  name  of  Apepi,  or  Apophis,  a  sup¬ 
posed  Hyksos  king.  These  black  fig¬ 
ures,  also,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  have 
on  them  the  name  of  a  king  whose  car¬ 
touche  is  variously  read,  but  whom  Mr. 
Petrie  calls  Petukhanu,  and  the  same 
name  has  been  recognized  in  the  little 
temple  near  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  in 
which  M.  Mariette  found  the  so-called 
“Tablet  of  the  Sphinx.”  Mr.  Petrie 
in  his  great  book  on  the  Pyramids  draws 
the  only  possible  conclusion  as  to  the 
age  of  the  tablet,  and  his  views  have 
been  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum 
at  Boulak.  In  attempting  to  form  an 
opinion  as’  to  the  age  of  the  Sphinx,  it 
is  best  to  leave  this  unlucky  tablet 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  as  its  testi¬ 
mony  is  only  good  for  the  time  of  Pe¬ 
tukhanu,  who  reigned  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  after  Cheops,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Petrie  when 
he  suggests  that  the  human-headed  lions 
and  bulls  of  Assyria,  not  the  old  gods 
of  Egypt,  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sphinx.  In  attributing  the  introduction 
of  such  strange  forms  to  the  influence 
of  the  Semitic  invader,  Mr.  Petrie  starts 
a  theory  as  to  the  history  of  the  Egyp* 
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tian  reliKioQ  which  has  still  to  be  worked 
out ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  come  to 
light  during  the  progress  of  these  ex¬ 
cavations  to  give  the  Sphinx  a  higher 
antiquity  as  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  countenance,  as  seen  from  be¬ 
low,  assumes  a  certain  aspect  of  majesty 
which  has  long  been  wanting  from  the 
higher  level ;  the  broken  nose  and  the 
weather-worn  cheeks  destroy  any  illu¬ 
sion  we  may  try  to  call  up  ;  but,  stand¬ 
ing  below  in  the  little  sanctuary  between 
the  forepaws,  we  see  the  head,  with  its 
elevated  chin,  far  above  us  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  we  see  little  of  any  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  The  Sphinx  appears 
to  be  alone.  His  plaited  beard,  of 
which  the  tip  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  affords  us  some 
kind  of  standard  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  face.  A 
Roman  altar,  coarsely  chiselled  in  red 
granite,  marks  the  entrance  of  the 
chapel  between  the  paws,  and  further 
back,  but  not  right  against  the  breast, 
is  the  tablet,  also  in  red  granite,  of 
Thothmes  IV.  It  is  some  fourteen  feet 
in  height  ;  but  two  other  tablets  which 
lined  the  temple  on  either  side  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Thothmes  is  represented 
offering  worship  to  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  below  describe  the  King’s 
dream  as  he  slept  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  rock,  and  his  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
to  clear  away  the  sand  and  restore  the 
oratory.  How  far  he  is  responsible  for 
the  sculpture  of  the  head  and  face  can¬ 
not,  as  we  have  observed,  be  now  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  the  Sphinx  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  intimatelv  connected  with  any  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Pyramid  region, 
and  especially  that  the  remarkable  cause¬ 
way  which  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  as  leading  from  the  Second  Pyramid 
to  a  granite  building  near  the  Sphinx, 
although  it  passes  close  by,  does  not 
touch  it,  and  evidently  never  did.  The 
flight  of  stone  steps  which  leads  from 
the  edge  cf  the  hill  down  to  the  level  of 
the  paws  belongs  to  a  wholly  different 
approach.  It  would  appear  from  this 
fact  alone  that  the  Sphinx  was  not  aa 
object  of  veneration,  or  at  least  of  inter¬ 
est,  when  Chafra  made  his  Pyramid  and 
its  temple  on  the  hill  above,  and  con¬ 
nected  them  by  the  long  marble  cause¬ 
way  with  the  granite  and  alabaster  cata- 
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comb  or  temple  below.  Though  he 
passed  so  near,  he  did  not  vary  his 
straight  line  by  an  inch,  and  did  not 
even  trouble  himself  to  arrange  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  side  of  his  causeway. 
The  area  round  the  Sphinx  is  still  far 
from  clear  ;  in  fact,  only  the  southern 
side  and  the  paws  have  been  dug  out. 
Mariette  had  an  idea  that,  if  the  same 
could  be  completely  removed,  the  great 
figure  would  be  seen  to  crouch  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  area  or  amphitheatre  ; 
and  there  are  indications  that  he  was 
right.  He  went  much  further,  however, 
and  believed  that  the  Sphinx  was  of 
prehistoric  antiquity,  and  that  it  marked 
the  grave  of  some  ancient  Pharaoh — 
perhaps  that  of  Menes  himself.  This 
opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  likely 
to  prove  as  correct  as  the  other  ;  but, 
in  truth,  very  little,  in  the  absence  of 
documents,  is  to  be  made  out  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  greatness  of  the  breast, 
neck,  and  head  contrasts  curiously  with 
the  paws,  which  are  built  up  or  cased 
with  small  stones,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  brick,  very  neatly  laid,  and  origi¬ 
nally  p>erhaps  plastered  over.  This  work 
is  Roman,  and  is,  we  may  be  sure,  a  res¬ 
toration  or  imitation  of  older  work  of 
a  similar  character  ;  but,  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  whole  colossus,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that 
each  toe  is  built  up  of  a  hundred  stones 
at  least.  There  is  probably  a  core  of 
rock  within,  as  in  the  other  places 
where  patching  has  been  used.  The 
stones  are  covered  with  scratched  writ¬ 
ing,  much  of  it  Greek  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  something  more  as  interesting  as 
the  verses  of  Arrian,  which  Dr.  Young 
translated,  may  be  found  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  man  who  cuts  his  name  on  an 
ancient  monument  is  not  an  interesting 
person,  and  contrives  to  keep  alive  a 
memory  which  would  otherwise  have 
deservedly  perished.  What  Arrian  did 
under  the  Ptolemies  or  the  C»sars, 
’Arry  does  still ;  and  it  is  not  long  since 
a  lady  in  Cairo  could  boast  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Sphinx's  face  cut 
out  for  her  by  an  obedient  Arab.  This 
vandalism  has  excited  some  comment ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  Museum 
authorities  cannot  protect  the  Sphinx, 
the  matter  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  a 
more  energetic  functionary. — Saturday 
Review. 
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Thb  Government  of  India  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  treasure  in  Gwalior, — one  of 
those  immense  “  hoards"  of  money  of 
which  we  so  often  hear,  but  which  are 
so  seldom  visible  in  actual  coin.  There 
is  only  one,  we  think,  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  outside  a  Bank,  the  “  Treas¬ 
ure’  ’  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  reported 
to  be  always  seven  millions  sterling. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late  Ma¬ 
harajah  of  Gwalior,  the  Government 
were  informed  that  he  had  accumulated 
money  in  cash  to  a  surprising  extent. 
The  Government  wanted  a  small  loan, 
and  as  it  was  useless  and  wasteful  to 
hoard  cash  up  during  a  minority,  they 
proposed  to  the  Gwalior  Regency  to 
borrow  three  millions  at  4  per  cent., 
principal  and  interest  to  remain,  of 
course,  the  Maharajah’s  property.  The 
Council  of  Regency  readily  assented, 
and  Mr.  Westland,  Financial  Secretary, 
was  sent  down  to  examine  and  release 
the  reported  treasure.  It  turned  out  to 
be  quite  real.  Guided,  no  doubt,  by 
native  information,  Mr.  Westland  dug 
up  the  floor  of  some  rooms  in  the 
Gwalior  zenana,  and  discovered  cellar 
after  cellar  packed  with  silver  and  jew¬ 
elry,  the  value  of  the  whole  exceeding 
five  millions  sterling.  The  three  mill¬ 
ions  stipulated  were  exchanged  for 
bonds,  the  coin  was  sent  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  of 
the  find  will  be  perceptible  even  in  the 
annual  account  of  the  coinage  and  of 
the  import  of  silver  into  India. 

The  story  is,  in  many  points  of  view, 
a  most  singular  one.  in  the  first  place, 
it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  na¬ 
tive  mind.  Sindiah  was  an  intelligent 
Prince,  carefully  educated,  and  quite 
familiar  with  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  yet  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  falsify  the  whole  accounts  of  his 
Principality,  as  he  must  have  done  in 
some  way  or  other,  through  his  whole 
reign,  to  sacrifice  an  enormous  income 
in  interest,  and  to  run  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  for  his  principal,  in  order  to  have 
the  command,  at  a  minute’s  notice,  of 
a  huge  sum  in  specie.  It  is  exceedingly 
liu-ge  for  a  Native  State,  for  the  whole 
nominal  revenue  of  Gwalior  is  only 


;^i, 200,000,  and  the  buried  treasure 
would  suffice  to  keep  a  Native  Army  of 
100,000  men  beyond  the  ordinary  and 
recognized  force  of  the  State  for  at  least 
three  years.  Sindiah,  in  fact,  could 
with  ease  have  quadrupled  the  strength 
of  every  regiment  in  his  service,  and 
then  have  fought  through  two  long 
campaigns.  This,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  was,  if  not  his  intention,  at  least 
the  possibility  which  dominated  his 
mind,  and  gave  him  his  willingness  to 
pursue  steadily,  through  years  upon 
years,  a  policy  of  such  persistent  craft. 
He  had  lived  through  the  Mutiny,  he 
remembered  when  all  India  was  in  the 
crucible,  and  when  any  leader  with  an 
army  could  pick  up  provinces  by  the 
handful ;  the  crisis  might  arrive  again, 
and  he  resolved  to  be  ready.  He  drill¬ 
ed  all  the  soldiers  be  could,  passing 
them  rapidly  through  the  mill,  and  he 
built  up,  by  means  of  which  we  should 
much  like  to  hear  an  accurate  account, 
a  Treasure"  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Prussian  Monarchy,  and  like  it, 
available  at  an  hour’s  notice.  We  do 
not  know — if  he  got  the  money  fairly, 
which  is  doubtful — that  he  can  be 
blamed  for  guile,  and  certainly  he  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  want  of  intelligence. 
He  may  not  have  contemplated  treason 
against  the  Empress,  but  may  have  ex¬ 
pected  some  general  overturn — no  na¬ 
tive  regards  the  British  rule  as  anything 
but  an  unpleasant  passing  phenomenon, 
a  cloud  crossing  the  Indian  sun — in 
which  he  would  have  as  much  right  to 
assert  himself  as  another ;  and  his 
method  was  precisely  that  of  the  later 
Hohenzollerns,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
far-sighted  of  mankind.  He  provided 
troops  and  treasure — drilled  troops  and 
treasure  in  coin — against  a  rainy  day  ; 
and  it  is  by  doing  the  same  thing  stead¬ 
ily  and  silently,  that  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  has  become  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  pleasing  to  receive  such  evidence 
that  a  Hohenzollern  may  be  lurking 
amid  the  Princes  of  India,  or  to  be 
shown  in  so  unmistakable  a  manner  that 
when  he  chooses  to  hide  a  secret,  he  can 
do  it  so  completely,  and  that  all  our 
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apparatus  for  civilized  espionage  is  worth 
so  very  little.  Sindiah,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  might  have  gone  on  amassing 
silver  coin  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Em¬ 
press’s  Government  would  never  have 
heard  more  than  a  vague  rumor  that  the 
House  of  Gwalior  was  very  rich.  Treas¬ 
urers,  guards,  women,  slaves,  all  of 
whom  must  have  been  trusted,  would 
have  kept  the  secret  as  strictly  as  Sindiah 
himself,  and,  indeed,  did  keep  it  until 
released  from  their  silence  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  a  minority.  That  is  precisely 
the  position  which  Napoleon  had  to  face 
in  Prussia  during  Hardenberg’s  regime  ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  increase  confidence  in  the 
lasting  quiet  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

In  the  second  place,  a  big  fact  like 
the  Gwalior  Treasure  may  induce  ob¬ 
servers  to  reconsider  some  modern  the¬ 
ories  as  to  the  hoarded  wealth  of  India. 
Sixty  years  ago,  most  Anglo-Indians  be- 
liev^  that  every  princely  family  in  the 
continent,  many  of  the  mercantile  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  some  at  least  of  the  hereditary 
corporations  in  charge  of  temples, 
hoarded  money  in  vast  sums.  As  we 
never  found  such  a  hoard,  however,  and 
as  Native  Princes  were  often  discovered 
to  be  in  debt,  the  belief  gradually  died 
away,  and  was  replaced  by  a  notion 
that  the  Indian  aristocracy,  though  fre¬ 
quently  rich,  was  as  a  body  exception¬ 
ally  profuse,  and  apt  to  get  itself  into 
pecuniary  scrapes.  That  was  the  belief 
from  1845  to  i860,  and  it  was  rather 
confirmed  than  weakened  by  the  events 
of  the  Mutiny,  during  which  we  made 
only  one  grand  seizure  of  treasure,  the 
well-known  “  Kirwce  prize.”  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  theory  that 
the  peasants  held  large  sums  in  cash  was 
stoutly  maintained,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  famine  revealed  another  side  to  the 
picture  that  this  opinion  slowly  died 
away,  being  replaced  by  the  now  pre¬ 
vailing  impression  that  the  Indian  peas¬ 
antry  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world. 

The  Gwalior  ”  find,”  though  it  has  of 
itself  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  will 
probably  render  the  pessimists  more 
cautious,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  de¬ 
velop  an  opinion  somewhat  closer  to  the 
truth  which,  as  we  believe  after  a  life¬ 
time  of  inquiry,  is  very  like  this.  There 
are  wealthy  Princes  and  poor  or  extrav¬ 
agant  Princes  in  India,  as  elsewhere ; 


but  the  former  class  do  hoard  as  persist¬ 
ently  and  carefully  as  any  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  They  like  their  wealth  in  a  con¬ 
crete  form  ;  they  do  not  like  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it,  partly  lest  it  should  be  ”  bor¬ 
rowed  ”  on  interest,  but  chiefly  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  reveal  their  methods 
of  acquiring  money  ;  and  they  there¬ 
fore,  for  these  ends,  consent  to  sur¬ 
render  all  chance  of  interest, — an  enor¬ 
mous  sacrifice,  for  they  could  readily 
make  8  per  cent  on  security  within 
reach  of  their  own  guards.  The  extent 
of  these  hoards  is,  of  course,  unknown  ; 
but  in  two  or  three  cases  where  the 
Throne  has  been  regularly  transmitted, 
or  where  the  ruler’s  op|K>rtunities  have 
been  unusual,  it  may  amount  to  at  least 
the  sum  accumulated  by  the  Maharajah 
Sindiah.  A  very  moderate  pressure  ex¬ 
ercised  by  an  absolute  Asiatic  over  a 
million  of  people,  will  bring  in  a  good 
round  sum  ;  and  if  the  Rajah  trades,  it 
is  astonishing  what  a  preference  his 
subjects  feel  for  his  particular  goods, 
and  how  little  he  is  cheated.  Again, 
though  great  masses  of  Indian  peasants 
are  very  poor,  a  very  large  class, 
amounting  over  the  vast  continent  to 
many  millions,  is  as  well  off  as  any  small 
proprietary  in  the  world,  is  as  thrifty  as 
the  peasantry  of  France,  and  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  keep  its  hoards  for  consider¬ 
able  periods  in  cash.  They  are  deplet¬ 
ed  by  funerals,  by  marriages,  and  by  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonials  ;  but  events  of  that 
kind  only  occur  four  or  five  times  in  a 
generation,  and  in  the  intervals  the 
hoard  grows  large  in  proportion  to  the 
income.  No  amount  of  gold  poured 
into  India  ever  keeps  it  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  silver  imported  is  untraceable  as  cir¬ 
culating  coin.  There  are  fifty  millions 
of  households  in  India,  and  allowing  for 
the-  pros{>erity  of  the  wheat-growers, 
cotton-growers,  seed-growers,  oil-grow¬ 
ers,  and  many  other  classes,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  fifteen  millions 
of  these  households  contain  from  100  rs. 
to  250  rs.  apiece.  That  would  repre¬ 
sent  an  aggregate  hoard  of  about  aoo 
millions  sterling,  locked  up  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  producing  inter¬ 
est  or  serving  any  other  purpose.  The 
estimate  may  seem  large,  and  no  doubt 
it  must  vary  greatly  with  prices  and 
prosperous  and  unprosperous  years ; 
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but  India  has  the  population  of  Europe,  interest  as  any  Jew  ;  but  he  will  forego 
and  a  population  trained  for  ages  to  pa*  it  readily  for  the  double  luxury  of  keep- 
tience  and  self*re8traint.  If  a  family  ing  his  sayings  secret,  and  in  his  own 
made  up  its  mind  not  to  touch  its  hoard  hands  ;  and  his  preference  for  gold 
till  a  particular  date,  famine  would  shows  that  the  smallness,  as  compared 
hardly  induce  it  to  break  its  rule,  and  with  the  value  of  a  coin,  increases 
we  suspect  that  money  is  often  borrow-  greatly  his  eagerness  to  possess  it.  The 
ed  when  the  sum  could  easily  be  ob-  writer  has  stood  in  a  room  lined  from 
tained  by  breaking  a  resolution.  We  floor  to  roof  with  English  sovereigns 
have  often  doubted  whether  a  metal  every  one  of  which  had  been  ordered  by 
bank-note  would  not  pay  the  Indian  Sikh  peasants  and  was  to  be  withdrawn 
Banks  of  issue,  the  notes  failing  to  re-  from  circulation.  Every  one  had  been 
turn  for  ten  years  at  a  time,  and  whether  pierced  for  a  wire,  the  peasantry  string- 
indestructible  State  Bonds  at  s  per  cent.  ing  the  sovereigns  in  |rouleaus. — 
would  not  be  purchased  to  a  large  tator. 
amount.  The  native  is  as  keen  about 
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There  is  something  of  the  statue  telligible  ;  but  we  do  not  quite  under- 
about  the  figure  of  the  German  Em-  stand  why,  because  his  character  escapes 
peror,  grand  as  it  is,  something  which  analysis,  it  should  so  often  be  depreci- 
induces  men  to  forget  that  it  is  alive,  ated.  The  usual  criticism  on  the  Era- 
with  brain,  and  will,  and  thoughts,  peror,  repeated  even  in  laudatory  ar- 
They  think  of  its  grand  appearance,  its  tides,  that  he  is  a  crowned  sergeant- 
massive  effect,  its  solidity,  and  its  dig-  major,  is  not  a  natural  or  instinctive 
nity,  and  then  turn  with  conventional  one,  but  entirely  artificial,  made  up  on 
words  of  praise  to  consider  the  abilities  the  theory  that  a  man  so  anxious  for  the 
of  the  artificers  who  it  is  imagined  made  discipline  and  drilling  of  his  troops  must 
it,  and  to  whom  they  assign  endless  necessarily  be  an  inferior  martinet, 
credit  for  that  achievement.  The  pre-  Martinet,  in  the  older  English  sense, 
disposing  causes  of  this  great  error,  the  Emperor  undoubtedly  is,  like  al- 
which  will,  we  believe,  be  found  one  most  every  General  who  has  had  to 
day  to  have  made  much  newspaper  his-  make  as  well  as  to  use  an  array  ;  but  he 
tory  inaccurate,  are  not  difficult  to  de-  must  be  a  great  deal  more.  Think  of 
tect.  Hardly  any  great  European  per-  his  history  !  From  first  to  last  he  has 
sonage  of  this  century,  or,  indeed,  of  never  been  a  constitutional  Sovereign, 
any  century,  has  been  so  little  audible  as  Englishmen  understand  constitutional 
as  the  Emperor  William.  He  has  made  Sovereigns  ;  has  never  swerved  from 
no  speeches  8up|x>sed  to  be  his  own,  his  opinion  that  the Crown  must  in 
the  endless  letters  which  he  must  have  Prussia  be  the  pivot  of  power  and 
written  have  not  appeared  in  print,  and  has  irever  ceased  to  make  that  opinion 
his  sayings  have  either  not  been  report-  fully  executive.  He  has  not  been  an 
ed  from  respect,  or  have  not  been  of  the  autocrat,  but  he  has  been  a  King  of  the 
kind  which  live  in  reporters'  memories,  older  type.  Receiving  the  Throne 
He  has  been  more  successfully  shroud-  within  ten  years  of  a  revolution,  govern¬ 
ed  than  most  monarchs  within  the  veil  ing  one  of  the  most  stiff-necked  and 
of  a  rigid  etiquette,  and  has,  moreover,  critical  people  in  the  world,  with  no 
been  more  completely  surrounded  with  glory  at  first  to  help  him,  and  with  all 
officers  trained  to  regard  secrecy  as  of  his  agents  to  select  for  himself,  the 
the  essence  of  their  duty.  That  under  Prince  of  Prussia,  from  the  day  of  his 
such  circumstances  the  mind  of  a  great  accession,  has  been  master  of  ail  around 
monarch  who  has  been  thrown  into  him.  He  has  had  Ministers  who  have 
shadow  throughout  his  life  on  the  utterly  eclipsed  him,  and  have  been  ob- 
Throne  by  men  even  greater  than  him-  jccts  of  bitter  national  hate  and  devoted 
self,  should  escape  close  scrutiny,  is  in-  national  worship  ;  but  there  has  never 
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been  a  lime  when  he  has  not  been  the 
ultimate  political  force,  when  he  could 
not  have  dismissed  any  one,  or  when  a 
policy  directly  contrary  to  his  will  could 
have  been  carried  out.  There  might  be 
a  struggle  to  bend  him — there  is  said  to 
have  been  one  in  1866,  when  the  King 
wished  to  annex  Bohemia — but  it  was 
always  necessary,  before  a  decision  could 
be  made,  to  convince  the  King.  The 
man  who  could  immediately  after  his 
weak  brother’s  reign  take  and  keep  such 
a  position,  who  could  govern  such 
agents  as  he  selected,  who  could  keep 
quietly  but  persistently  above  such  men 
as  Prince  Bismarck,  Marshal  von 
Moltke,  or  General  von  Roon,  must 
have  had  in  him  much  of  the  true  kingly 
faculty, — rare  force  of  will,  rare  forti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  a  most 
rare  temperance  of  judgment.  There 
has  been  in  his  life  as  monarch  no  trace 
of  a  political  cataclysm,  or  even  a  polit¬ 
ical  escapade.  His  Richelieu  has  had 
no  “  Day  of  Dupes”  to  gloat  over. 
And  he  must  have  had,  in  addition,  a 
rare  measure  of  the  most  useful  of  kingly 
qualities,  a  capacity  for  understanding 
men  such  as  is  seldom  given  to  mon- 
archs.  The  Emperor  William’s  power 
of  selection  amounts  to  positive  genius. 
Prince  Bismarck,  when  he  chose  him, 
was  a  Pomeranian  squire,  educated  in 
diplomacy,  and  apparently  a  great  deal 
too  hot-headed  and  violent  for  a  diplo¬ 
matist, — precisely  the  man,  in  fact, 
whom  a  King  less  gifted  would  have 
pronounced  ”  unsafe.”  General  von 
Roon  was  nothing,  when  he  was  pro¬ 
moted,  but  a  good  officer  who  had  never 
seen  a  battle  ;  and  Marshal  von  Moltke 
was  not  even  a  born  Prussian  subject, 
but  a  German  of  Denmark,  who  had 
displayed  his  abilities  chiefly  in  the 
Turkish  service,  and  who  struck  the 
King  with  a  memorandum  on  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Army.  The  King,  who,  like  all 
Kings,  is  not  fond  of  opposition,  and 
has  a  weakness  for  the  Count  von 
.\mim  kind  of  man — that  is,  the  man 
of  ability  who  is  a  courtier  before  all 
things — chose  out  these  three  men,  each 
of  them  perfect  in  his  own  way,  gave 
them  their  opportunity,  studied  and  ac¬ 
cepted  their  advice,  and  when  it  proved 
right,  adhered  to  them  with  a  steady 
persistence  which  neither  events,  nor 
enemies,  nor  popular  clamor  were  ever 


able  to  shake.  The  secrets  of  Courts 
are  never  accurately  known  until  they 
have  become  patent  history  ;  but  if 
General  von  Roon  had  not  enemies,  the 
German  Army  must  be  exceptional  ;  and 
if  Prince  Bismarck  has  powerful  friends 
other  than  the  Emperor  and  the  people, 
the  popular  impression  has  strangely 
missed  the  truth.  The  capacity  for 
being  first,  unerring  judgment  in  selec¬ 
tion,  immutable  constancy  in  support, 
— these  are  the  qualities  of  a  great  char¬ 
acter,  if  not  of  a  great  mind  ;  and  that 
we  believe  the  old  Emperor’s  to  be. 
The  ‘‘  sergeant-major”  epithet  has  this 
much  truth  in  it, — that  his  greatness  is 
essentially  military  in  kind,  that  he  isMn 
officer  doing  statesman’s  work  ;  but  it 
is  the  officer  who  makes  a  perfect  chief 
of  the  Staff,  who  understands  the  plans 
submitted  to  him,  who  discerns  merit 
in  any  one,  who  can  crush  down  even 
a  rooted  feeling,  as  the  King  did  when 
he  merged  his  Prussian  Kingship  in  the 
grander  but  newer  designation,  and  who, 
above  all,  is  never  afraid  of  rivalry.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  any  King  is 
above  rivalry  ;  but  the  greatness  of  his 
Chancellor  would  have  fretted  Louis 
XIV.  into  spitefulness,  and  the  House 
of  Austria,  despite  its  own  view  of  its 
unapproachable  position,  slew  Wallen¬ 
stein,  and  has  never  allowed  statesman 
or  General — not  even  the  Archduke 
Charles — to  remain  the  first  figure  in 
the  Monarchy.  The  Emperor  is  not 
the  Charlemagne  to  whom  he  is  so  often 
compared.  He  has  not  the  variety  of 
powers  possessed  by  that  wonderful  in¬ 
telligence,  or  his  imagination — recollect 
what  the  revival  of  the  Empire  of  the 
West  really  meant  ! — or  his  insight  into 
the  springs  of  spiritual  power — compare 
Charlemagne’s  conduct  toward  the 
Papacy  with  that  of  Prince  Bismarck  ! 
— but  in  strength  of  character  as  a 
whole,  he  is  no  unworthy  rival  to  the 
great  monarch  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
thoroughly  understood  modern  man 
whom  he  most  resembles  is,  we  think, 
our  own  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  this 
difference, — that  the  Emperor  probably 
never  would  have  made  a  good  subor¬ 
dinate,  because  he  never  could  have  con¬ 
vinced  his  superiors.  To  bring  out  his 
full  strength,  it  was  essential  that  he 
should  be  King,  and  should  in  the  last 
resort  be  able  to  decide  alone,  in 
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silcDce,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  what 
in  him  probably  does  not  exist,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  persuasiveness. 

Of  the  Emperor’s  inner  or  moral  na¬ 
ture,  few  persons  profess  to  know  any¬ 
thing,  and  ceitainly  nothing  will  be  ac¬ 
curately  known  until  he  has  long  passed 
away.  He  is  said  not  to  be  without 
vanity,  and  Prince  Bismarck  once  ut¬ 
tered  a  sentence  about  the  vanity  of 
Kings  in  which  he  made  no  exception 
in  favor  of  his  own  master.  Vanity, 
however,  is  the  foible  of  successful 
rulers,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
disbelieve  all  they  hear  and  see — even 
Alexander  I.  called  himself  a  “  happy” 
accident — and  if  he  is  vain,  the  old 
monarch  is  utterly  without  jealousy. 
No  charge  of  cruelty  has  ever  been  made 
against  him,  and  his  hardness  probably 
arises  from  a  fixed  conception  of  his 
duty,  and  from  the  training,  which  all 
successful  rulers  must  pass  through,  in 
repressing  the  easy  impulse  to  pardon 
and  be  kind.  Every  King  who  reigns 
for  himself  must  have  in  him,  to  do  his 
work,  something  of  the  criminal  J udge, 
must  learn  not  to  feel  too  much  when 
his  function  is  to  condemn.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  little  grasping  for  his  family, 
liking  estates,  revenues,  and  appanages 
— a  belief  founded  on  the  events  of  1866 
— and  he  is,  like  all  the  Hohenzollerns, 


somewhat  penurious  in  reward.  Thrift 
of  the  larger  kind — thrift  which  expends 
nothing,  whether  trained  men  or  treas¬ 
ure,  except  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
object — is,  however,  required  to  make 
up  a  character  like  his,  a  character  at 
once  large  and  rigid,  great  within  im¬ 
movable  limitations,  and  with  nothing 
in  it  either  of  Alexander  or  Julius,  or 
any  other  of  those  to  whom  has  been 
given  a  nature  ”  divinely  lavish,  though 
so  oft  misspent.”  There  is  no  mis¬ 
spending  in  the  German  Emperor,  and 
no  lavishness.  Either  would  be  utterly 
foreign  to  the  strong  man  who,  after  a 
youth  of  storm  and  stress,  and  a  man¬ 
hood  of  rather  hopeless  work,  at  ninety 
still  lives  in  his  uniform,  still  feels  him¬ 
self  the  pivot  of  the  State,  and  still  likes 
nothing  so  well  as  to  show  by  hours  of 
endurance  how  vigorous  is  his  remain¬ 
ing  vitality.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  with 
the  Providences  of  his  history  included, 
Germany  will  hardly  see  such  another 
Emperor,  certainly  not  another  in  whom 
most  of  her  own  greatest  qualities  and 
all  her  own  limitations  are  so  accurately 
embodied.  Hermann,  if  he  can  look 
on  earth,  must  understand  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  quite  well,  without  the 
tuition  he  would  require  to  compre¬ 
hend  some  not  greater  monarchs. — 
Spectator. 
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A  History  of  England  in  thk  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  William  Edward  Hart- 
pole  Lecky.  Volt.  V.  and  VI.  lamo, 
pp.  xvi.,  603;  xviii.,  611.  New  York:  D. 
AppUUu  Co. 

The  period  treated  in  the  present  volumes  is 
one  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  historian,  the 
politician,  and  the  social  scientist.  It  ia  that 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
witnessed  the  wonderful  eruption  which  we 
call  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  was  the 
period  throughout  all  Europe  of  gigantic 
change.  The  American  Revolution,  which  had 
been  treated  in  an  earlier  volume,  new  finds 
its  logical  completion  in  a  still  greater  and 
radical  upheaval,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
convulse  France  and  Europe  in  bloodshed  and 
battle  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Lecky 
brings  to  the  study  of  his  fresh  topics  the  same 


acumen,  judicial  honesty,  breadth  of  view,  and 
thoroughness  of  treatment  which  marked  his 
previous  volumes.  It  takes  but  a  glance  to  see 
that  the  author  has  spared  nothing  of  industry 
and  research  to  make  his  citations  of  fact  and 
conclusions  therefrom  trustworthy.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  we  find  a  graphic  and  oftentimes 
picturesque  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
age,  which,  if  it  does  not  reach  the  pictorial 
brilliancy  of  Macaulay’s  fascinating  pages,  has 
this  great  merit,  that  it  impresses  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  sober  truth  and  moderation  of 
view  far  more  valuable  than  the  other  from 
the  purely  intellectual  standpoint.  The  times 
of  which  Mr.  Lecky  writes  in  these  new  vol¬ 
umes  are  dangerously  effective  in  stimulating 
an  active  sense  of  partisanship.  That  the  au¬ 
thor  has  kept  himself  free  from  passionate  prej¬ 
udice,  though  always  active  in  his  sympathies, 
is  not  the  least  praise  which  can  be  given  him. 
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There  it  a  certain  solidity  of  qnaiity  and  clarity 
of  atmosphere  in  Mr.  Lecky’s  work  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
Froude,  the  only  English  names  of  recent 
years  which  can  compare  in  historical  rank 
with  his  own.  Of  the  many  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
chapters  on  the  French  Revolution  and  on 
Irish  matters.  In  his  study  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Lecky  ably  continues  his  previous  analysis. 
No  more  powerful  and  startling  chapters  in 
history  can  be  found  than  those  in  our  author’s 
previous  volumes,  wherein  he  paints  with  such 
a  masterly  hand  the  persecutions  and  woes 
which  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Irish  since  the 
^  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But.  perhaps,  it  has 

j  been  since  the  period  of  William  and  Mary 

that  England  has  done  most  to  merit  the  haired 
of  the  Irish  race.  No  conquered  people  was 
ever  crushed  under  the  heel  with  more  savage 
and  vindictive  energy.  Mr.  Lecky's  picture 
of  this  will  be  immortal  ip  history.  He  now 
completes  it  with  an  account  of  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament.  which  just  preceded  the  Act  of 
Union,  1782-93,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
it.  While  frankly  admitting  the  enormous 
corruption  of  that  Parliament,  and  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  condition  of  the  country,  he  tells  us  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  governed  well  and  wisely, 
and  that  in  some  respec'.s  the  Union  was  a 
great  evil,  though  in  theory  he  believes  it  to 
be  thoroughly  the  ideal  connection  between  Ire¬ 
land  and  England.  Mr.  Lecky  is  not  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  and  yet  no 
one  has  more  severely  excoriated  England  for 
its  treatment  of  Ireland,  and  has  shown  a 
stronger  love  for  the  “  Green  Island.”  His 
views  of  the  political  and  social  differences 
which  differentiate  government  relatively  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  needs  imposed 
by  these  differences  on  any  just  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question,  is  shown  in  the  following 
passage  : 

'*  The  goodness  of  laws  and  political  institutions  is 
essentially  relative,  depending  upon  their  adaptation  to 
the  character,  drcumstances,  wants,  and  traditions  of 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended  ;  and  in  all 
these  respects  England  and  Ireland  were  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  is  no  greater  dclusioa  than  to  suppose 
that  the  same  degree  of  popular  government  can  be 
wisely  accorded  to  nations  in  all  stages  of  development, 
and  that  a  country  in  a  backward  stage  is  really  benefited 
by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  institutions  of  its  more  ad- 
vancod  neighbors.  A  country  where  the  traditions  of 
many  penceful  centuries  have  knitted  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  national  being  into  a  happy  unity,  where  there 
is  no  disaffection  to  the  Crown  or  the  Government,  where 
the  relations  of  classes  are  normal  and  healthy,  where 
the  infiuence  of  property  is  unbroken,  and  where  those 


who  ate  incapable  ef  jndgiag  for  themselves  find  natnml 
leaders  of  chaimcter  and  intelligence  everywhere  at  their 
head,  can  easily  bear  an  assount  of  democracy  which 
must  bring  utter  ruin  upon  a  country  tom  by  sedition, 
religious  animosities,  and  agrarian  war,  and  in  which  all 
the  natural  l%atnres  of  society  have  been  weakened  er 
disjointed.  An  amount  of  democracy  which  in  one 
country  leaves  the  main  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  property  and  intelligence,  in  another  country  virtually 
disfranchises  both,  and  establishes  a  system  of  legalued 
plunder  by  transferring  all  controlling  authority  to  an 
ignorant  and  eacitable  peasantry,  guided  and  duped  by 
demagogues,  placo-hnntars  and  knaves.  A  system  of 
criminal  law  and  of  criminal  procedure  which  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  a  country  where  crime  is  nothing  mote 
than  the  outbreak  of  isolated  bad  passions,  and  where 
every  man's  hand  is  against  the  criminal,  must  fail  to 
fulfil  the  first  purposes  of  justice,  if  it  is  applied  without 
modification  to  a  country  where  large  classes  of  crime  arc 
looked  upon  by  great  masses  of  the  population  as  acts  of 
war,  where  jurymen  will  acquit  in  the  face  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  where  known  criminals  may  live  in  security 
under  the  shelter  of  popular  connivance  or  popular  intim¬ 
idation.  In  a  rich  country,  in  which  many  generations 
of  uainlcrrupted  prosperity  have  raised  the  indnstrial 
spirit  to  the  highest  point,  in  which  energy  and  self- 
reliance  are  almost  redundantly  displayed,  and  in  which 
the  middle  class  is  the  strongest  poser  in  the  State, 
nearly  all  industrial  enterprises  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
unassisted  setioa  of  private  individuals.  It  it  not  to  in  a 
very  poor  country,  where  the  middle  class  is  small  and 
feeble,  and  where  a  long  train  of  depressing  circum¬ 
stances  have  reduced  the  industrial  spirit  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  Perhaps  the  worst  consequence  of  the  legislative 
union  has  been  the  tendency  it  produces  to  measore  Irish 
legislalioa  by  English  wants  and  esperieace,  and  to  force 
Ireland  into  a  plane  of  democracy  for  which  all  who 
have  any  real  knowledge  of  its  circumstances  mutt  know 
that  it  is  wholly  unfitted.  Very  different  conditions  re¬ 
quire  very  different  types  of  administration,  and,  in 
Ireland,  the  elements  of  self-government  lie,  and  always 
have  lain,  within  a  higher  plane  and  a  more  restricted 
circle  than  in  England,  and  the  relations  of  classes  and 
the  conditions  of  opinion  arc  incomparably  less  favorable 
to  popular  institutions.  A  stronger  and  firmer  execu¬ 
tive,  a  more  restricted  suffrage,  a  greater  concentration 
of  power,  a  more  constant  inlerveniioa  of  Government 
both  in  the  way  of  assistance  and  initiative,  and  in  the 
way  of  restriction  and  control,  is  imperatively  required.” 

Equally  interesting  with  the  discussion  of 
the  Irish  question  is  the  study  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  epoch.  One  may  fancy  that 
the  author  analyzes  with  peculiar  zest  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  particularly 
the  former,  in  bringing  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  reading  he  finds  that  his  notion 
is  not  mistaken.  Rousseau  was  a  most  active 
agent  in  the  literary  revolution  which  preceded 
the  social  and  political  revolution.  H  is  Social 
Contract  proved  a  tremendous  power  in  mould¬ 
ing  thought  and  ripening  the  smouldering  dis¬ 
content  which  was  universal  among  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Mr.  Lecky  describes  with  great  force 
the  various  causes  which  so  swiftly  precipitated 
the  upheaving.  He  does  not  think,  however, 
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as  do  most  historians,  that  the  political  condi¬ 
tion  in  France  was  irremediable  in  the  early 
time  of  Louis  XVI.  Had  such  a  statesman  as 
Richelieu,  Cromwell,  or  Bismarck  held  the 
helm,  or  even  had  Mirabeau  lived,  he  thinks 
that  the  Revolution  in  its  extreme  development 
might  have  been  prevented.  He  writes  thus  : 

**  To  me  at  least  it  appears,  from  the  facts  that  have 
been  related  in  this  chapter,  that  the  French  Revolntion, 
thotifh  undoubtedly  prepared  hy  causes  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  centuries,  might,  till  within  a  very  few 
years  of  the  catastrophe,  have  been  with  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  averted.  A  profound  change  in  the  character  of 
the  government  and  institutions  of  F ranee  had  indeed 
Itecome  inevitable,  but  soch  a  change  need  not  have  been 
a  revolution,  and  if  it  had  been  effected,  as  very  similar 
changes  have  been  effected  in  other  countries,  without 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  a  total  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  its  influence  both  on  French  and 
European  history  would  have  been  wholly  different.  In 
spite  of  the  wars  and  debts  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  spite  of 
the  vices  and  incapacity  of  the  Regency  and  of  Louis 
XV.,  in  spite  of  much  class  selfishpess  and  a  great  sub¬ 
version  of  ancient  opinions,  the  position  of  the  French 
monarchy  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  was  far  from 
desperate.  If  a  Henry  IV.  ora  Frederick  the  Great  had 
then  mounted  the  throne,  or  if  Louis  XVI.  had  found 
for  his  Minister  a  Richelien  or  a  Pitt,  a  Cavour  or  a 
Bismarck,  France  would  never  have  drifted  into  anarchy. 

“  The  chief  faults  that  made  the  situation  irremediable 
may,  I  think,  be  easily  traced.  The  policy  of  Louis  XV. 
toward  his  Parliaments  was  of  the  kind  which  beyond  all 
others  discredits  and  weakens  governments.  Either  re¬ 
sistance  or  concession  if  consistently  and  skilfully  con¬ 
ducted  might  have  succeeded,  but  a  policy  of  alternate 
resistance  and  concession,  of  bold  acts  of  authority  re¬ 
peatedly  and  ignominiously  reversed,  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  uproot  all  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
Crown.  The  same  weak  and  fluctuating  policy  was 
pursued  under  much  more  critical  circumstances  by 
Louis  XVI.  The  restoration  of  the  Parliaments  by 
that  sovereign  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  capital  mis¬ 
take.  It  raised  up  without  necessity  an  opposition  to 
the  Crown  of  the  most  dangerous  and  embarrassing 
description  ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  enormously  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  equalization 
of  taxation  and  the  commutation  of  the  feudal  system, 
which  were  the  two  measures  most  absolutely  nreessary 
if  a  revolution  was  to  be  averted.  If  at  the  beginning  of 
bit  reign,  when  his  power  was  still  uncontested  and 
when  hit  popularity  was  at  its  height,  the  king  instead 
of  restoring  the  Parliaments  had  summoned  the  States- 
General  to  carry  these  measures,  or  if,  without  summon¬ 
ing  the  States-General,  he  had  decreed  them  by  his  own 
royal  authority,  be  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
But  the  propitious  moment  was  suffered  to  pass.  A  false 
step  was  taken  which  produced  endless  embarrassments, 
and  the  great  fault  of  the  American  War  soon  followed. 
Thin  war  for  the  first  time  made  French  finances  iire- 
modinble.  It  inoculated  French  public  opinion  with  re- 
pablican  ideas,  and  it  produced  that  fatal  disorganization 
of  the  army  which  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
decree  of  1781,  making  the  higher  ranks  a  strict  monopoly 
of  the  noMes.  The  extravagance  of  Calonne  and  the 
incapacity  of  Brienne  continued  the  work  of  ruin,  and 
although  Louis  XVI.  and  Necker  were  on  the  whole 
greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  French  kings  and  min¬ 
isters,  they  proved  totally  destitute  of  the  qualities  that 


were  most  needed  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution.  In  this 
way  the  foundations  of  authority  were  completely  sapped. 
Concessions  which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  been 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  only  whetted  the  appetite  for 
change.  A  great  fomine  occurring  at  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement  immensely  strengthened  the  eleaacnis 
of  disorder.  The  edifice  of  government  tottered  and  fell, 
and  all  Europe  resounded  with  its  fall." 

With  these  extracts  our  space  compels  us  to 
be  satisfied.  They  sufice  to  show  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  author's  work,  and  indicate  the  sus¬ 
tained  strength  with  which  he  is  carrying  on 
his  great  history. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World.  By 

Henry  Wood.  Boston  ;  Ltt  &•  Shepard. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  reader  will  find  more 
crystal  good  sense  and  just  thinking  packed  in 
brief  space  than  in  Mr.  Wood’s  brochure. 
The  age  is  full  of  revolutionary  agitation  and 
loose  thinking  on  the  labor  question.  Even 
educated  men,  presumably  moulded  by  their 
training  and  surre^ndings  to  weigh  such 
questions  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  are  often 
much  muddled  in  their  views,  and  unable  to 
grasp  clearly  the  limitations  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  relations  of  the  vast  body  of 
problems  which  grow  out  of  them,  or  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  them.  With  the 
lower  classes  the  case  is  even  more  extreme. 
The  fascinating  theories  of  Henry  George,  and 
other  Socialists  and  agitators,  find  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  the  dissatisfied  masses,  who  see 
in  some  audacious  piece  of  doctrinarianism  a 
ready-made  panacea  for  all  the  industrial  woes 
of  the  world.  It  is  important  that  some  degree 
of  just  thinking  should  be  indoctrinated  to  neu 
tralize  such  intellectual  poison,  and  the  little 
volume  lying  before  us  is  well  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose.  Mr.  Wood  makes  no  claim 
to  be  a  great  original  thinker,  or  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  and  fresh  outlook  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  discusses.  He  only  aims  to  indicate 
some  of  the  fixed  laws  which  operate  in  so¬ 
ciety,  which  are  irreversible  and  continuous  in 
their  operation,  to  which  all  men  become  sub¬ 
ject  by  virtue  of  being  born  into  this  world,  and 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  great 
fact  that  man  can  hope  only  for  improvement 
by  putting  himself  in  harmony  with  these  laws, 
and  never  by  attempting  to  reverse  them. 
The  author  enforces  the  fact  that  wealth  and 
worldly  success  are,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  natural  sequence  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  temperance,  and  that  without  these 
no  one  can  raise  himself  above  the  level  he 
originally  occupied.  In  studying  the  phases  of 
the  labor  question  it  is  clearly  perceived  that 
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there  can  be  no  logical  antagonitm  between 
different  wheels  of  the  same  machine  without 
disastrous  results,  and  aside  from  factitious 
clashing  there  is  really  no  necessary  opposition 
between  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor. 
Mr.  Wood  follows  out  his  main  principles 
through  the  many  ramifications  of  society  with 
a  lucid  and  far-sighted  view  of  the  results 
which  he  proposes  to  reach.  He  writes  clearly 
t>ecanse  he  thinks  clearly,  and  his  views  are 
embodied  with  a  simplicity,  force,  and  direct¬ 
ness,  which  no  one,  however  uneducated,  who 
can  read,  can  fail  to  follow.  Among  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  specific  discussions  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  ;  labor,  laborers,  and  pro¬ 
duction  ;  labor  combinations  ;  dependence  and 
poverty  ;  State  arbitration  ;  the  harmony  of 
capital  and  labor ;  economic  legislation ; 
wealth,  and  its  unequal  distribution  ;  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  prosperity  and  depression  ;  railways 
and  their  consolidation  ;  corporations,  etc., 
etc.  Even  the  student  of  these  questions  will 
find  much  to  assist  his  conclusions  in  the  book, 
but  to  the  average  mind,  unaccustomed  to  rea¬ 
son  on  abstruse  matters,  it  will  prove  a  little 
treasure  on  account  of  its  clear  and  practical 
discussions.  It  is  a  work  emphatically  to  do 
good. 

Pkoverus  from  Plymouth  Church.  Select¬ 
ed  from  the  Writings  and  Sayings  of  Henry 

Ward  Beecher.  By  William  Drysdale. 

Revised  in  part  by  Mr.  Beecher,  and  under 

Revision  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  Death. 

New  York  :  D.  AppUtom  Co.  i 

In  the  opinion  of  some  minds  Mr.  Beecher 
is  the  most  extraordinary  man  ever  produced 
in  our  country,  and  one  who  smacks  of  the 
soil,  no  less  than  one  like  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  be  will  stand  as  a  person 
of  unique  and  splendid  intellectual  gifts,  who 
did  a  work  for  his  generation  in  which  one  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  would  have  failed.  Mr. 
Beecher  was  not  a  great  thinker,  nor  a  sound 
philosopher,  nor  a  uniformly  safe  guide  in 
his  views  of  either  civil  or  religious  polity. 
Organized  intellectually  on  the  lines  of  the 
orator  and  the  poet,  Mr.  Beecher’s  impulsive 
and  emotional  nature,  which  made  him  great 
in  human  sympathies,  peculiarly  adapted  him 
to  influence  men  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of 
the  point  of  the  pen,  and  the  power  and  fervor 
of  his  imagination  gave  him  a  strong  hold  on 
the  popular  mind.  His  temperament,  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  often  clouded  the  clarity 
and  accuracy  of  his  enunciations,  gave  him  un¬ 


usual  vigor  and  picturesqueness  in  presenta¬ 
tion.  Mr.Beecher  was  naturally  fall  of  sparkling 
and  brilliant  sayings  ;  aphorisms  fell  from  his 
lips  with  spontaneous  ease.  They  do  not  al¬ 
ways  possess  the  diamond  hardness  and  finish 
which  the  more  labored  scintillations  of  the 
closet  have,  but  they  are,  perhaps,  none  the 
less  taking.  Like  most  aphorisms,  many  of 
these  proverbs  are  not  free  from  the  criticism 
that  they  may  be  only  half-truths,  and  must 
not  always  be  identified  with  sound  rules  of 
life  and  thought.  But  they  are  always  sugges¬ 
tive  and  stimulating.  Out  of  the  innumerable 
thoughts  of  this  character  which  Mr.  Beecher 
has  uttered  of  recent  years,  Mr.  Drysdale  has 
selected  a  volume,  to  some  extent  revised,  we 
are  told,  by  Mr.  Beecher  himself.  The  result 
is  a  selection  of  readable  and  piquant  sayings 
full  of  Beecher  flavor.  Admirers  of  the  great 
Brooklyn  preacher  will  be  careful,  no  doubt, 
to  add  this  fresh  string  of  jewels  to  their  col¬ 
lection. 

English  Writers.  An  Attempt  Toward  a 
Study  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry 
Morley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature  at  University  College,  London.  New 
York  :  Cassell  Company  (Limited). 

Mr.  Morley  informs  us  that  this  is  the  initial 
volume  of  a  series  which  will  be  written  as 
opportunity  permits.  A  first  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1864,  giving  an  account  of  writers  be¬ 
fore  Chaucer,  with  an  introductory  sketch. 
Another  volume  brought  down  the  subject  to 
the  invention  of  printing.  Since  that  time  the 
work  of  scholars  in  England  and  Germany, 
in  early  English  texts,  has  made  large  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  our  early  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Professor  Morley,  then,  to  include 
this,  has  been  obliged  to  re-write  his  former 
work,  and  the  whole  plan  is  greatly  enlarged. 
He  informs  us  that  this  plan  will  involve 
twenty  volumes,  which  will  be  published  half 
yearly,  and  continuously,  if  possible.  This  is 
likely  to  prove  a  colossal  work,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  shows  his  industry,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  willingness  to  undertake  it.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  begins  with  a  general  essay  on  the 
development  of  English  literature  down  to  the 
development  of  modem  journalism  within  our 
own  age.  It  is  succeeded  by  chapters  on 
“  The  Forming  of  the  People  “  The  Old  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Gael “  Old  Literature  of  the 
Cymry  "  Old  Literature  of  the  Teutons  ;** 
“  Scandinavia  '*  Beowulf “  The  Fight 
at  Fumensburg,”  etc. 
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The  plan  of  the  book  ii  a  great  one,  and 
projected  on  a  scale  which  makes  it  certain 
that  it  will  be  open  to  criticism  for  those  who 
love  to  use  the  microscope.  The  first  volume 
shows  eacellent  and  scholarly  work,  and  prom¬ 
ises  that  Professor  Morley  will  lay  English 
readers  under  a  great  debt  if  he  lives  to  com¬ 
plete  such  a  monumenul  enterprise. 
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Prof.  Knight,  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
to  whom  Wordsworthians  are  already  under 
so  many  obligations,  is  far  advanced  with  a 
work  that  will  have  a  wider  attraction  for  all 
interested  in  the  literary  history  of  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
searches  into  fresh  material  for  the  Life  of 
Wordsworth,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  at  Cole  Orton  Hall,  in  Leicestershire, 
a  large  number  of  letters  addressed  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  the  painter-baronet,  not 
only  by  Wordsworth,  but  also  by  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Scott,  and  others.  The  Coleridge 
letters  are  especially  important,  as  they  throw 
light  upon  the  obscure  period  of  bis  residence 
in  Malta.  This  literary  trouvailU  is  sufficiently 
large  to  fill  two  volumes,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  by  Mr. 
David  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Chilian  Govemnsent  has  bought  for 
10,000/.  the  library  and  MSS.  of  the  late  Don 
Benjamin  Vicufia  Mackenna,  who  had  devoted 
much  money  and  many  years  to  collecting 
materials  for  the  history  of  Chili. 

Thb  record  recently  issued  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  India  Post  Office  during  the  ten 
years  ended  on  the  31st  of  March,  1886,  bears 
testimony  to  the  spread  of  education  in  India 
in  that  period.  The  number  of  letters  in¬ 
creased  from  119,000,000  to  238,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  sent  was  no  less  than  115  per  cent. 

The  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigb  left  behind  him 
considerable  literary  remains,  a  large  portion 
of  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  memoir  which 
Messrs.  Blackwood  are  to  publish.  There 
were,  however,  a  number  of  lectures  and  ad¬ 
dresses  upon  social  and  other  subjects  deliv¬ 
ered  on  various  occasions,  and  characterized 
by  his  charm  of  style  and  attractive  method 
of  puttings  things.  A  volume  containing  a 
selection  of  these  is  to  appear  in  a  few  days. 
The  titles  are  as  follows  :  Do  Sutes,  like  In- 
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dividuals,  inevitably  tend,  after  a  Period  of 
Maturity,  to  Decay  ?"  “  On  Taste”  ;  “  Ac¬ 
curacy”  ;  ”  Desultory  Reading”  ;  “  Political 
Economy” ;  ”  Schools  and  School-Life” ; 
“Nothing”  ;  “The  Closing  of  the  Excheq¬ 
uer"  ;  “  Names  and  Nicknames'* ;  "  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  ”  ;  “  Distant  Cor¬ 
respondents”  ;  and  “  Moliftre  and  TartuRe.” 
An  Appendix  will  contain  some  dramatic  frag¬ 
ments  :  **  A  Christmas  Charade”  ;  “  A  Can¬ 
didate”  ;  “  The  North  Pole”;  "  Sibyl’s  Cave”; 
and  "  The  Clerk  of  Oxenford." 

Mr.  James  Grant,  the  novelist  who  re¬ 
cently  died,  was  a  writer  of  some  note.  His 
first  work  was  “  The  Romance  of  War,”  pub¬ 
lished  forty-one  years  ago,  which  still  has  a 
considerable  sale.  This  was  the  precursor  of 
“  Bothwell  ;  or,  the  Days  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,”  **  Jane  Seton,”  “  Frank  Hilton,” 
“The  Yellow  Frigate,"  “Harry  Ogilvie,” 
“  Legends  of  the  Black  Watch,”  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Grant  also  wrote  some  serial 
works  of  an  historical  character  for  Messrs. 
Cassell.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1822. 
and  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  June.  A 
story  which  he  had  lately  completed,  called 
“  Love’s  Labor  Won,”  is  going  to  be  published 
through  Messrs.  Tillotson,  of  Bolton,  in  a 
number  of  newspapers. 

The  Berlin  Commission  of  the  Zeitsekri/t 
fiir  dit  GtsckickU  der  Juden  t»  Deutsekland 
announces  a  separate  publication  of  regetta  and 
Hebrew  documents  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany.  The  first  fasciculus 
will  contain  the  sketars  (Judens(krtinsbuck) 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Cologne,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  publication  to  that  prepared  on  behalf  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  Committee.  The 
second  fasciculus  will  furnish  documents  on 
the  Crusades,  for  which  Dr,  Neubauer  will 
contribute  a  unique  text  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Jews’  College  Library,  and  another  from  the 
library  of  Baron  de  GOnzburg  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

The  Paris  publishing  house  of  Hachette  has 
undertaken  the  issue  of  a  series  of  literary 
biographies,  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the 
“  English  Men  of  Letters.”  The  series  is  to 
be  called  “  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Fran^ais”  ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  its  snb-title — “  fitudes 
snr  la  vie,  les  oeuvres,  et  I’infloence  des  prin- 
cipanx  auteurs  de  notre  littfirature”— special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  influeiKe  of  each 
author  upon  the  historical  development  of  the 
literature  of  France.  The  volnmes,  of  which 
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some  eighteen  have  already  been  arranged  for, 
will  be  published  at  two  francs,  and  will  each 
have  a  portrait  reproduced  by  photogravure. 
The  two  first,  to  appear  immediately,  will  be 
Vittor  Cousin,  by  M.  Jules  Simon  ;  and  Mud. 
de  Sdvignd,  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier.  Among 
others  of  special  interest  we  may  mention 
Georg*  Sand,  by  M.  Caro  ;  Turgot,  by  M.  L£on 
Say  ;  Montesquieu,  by  M.  Albert  Sorel  ;  Vii- 
Ion,  by  M.  Gaston,  Paris ;  Rousseau,  by  M. 
Cherbuliez ;  Balsae,  by  M.  Paul  Bourget ; 
Musset,  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
by  M.  Taine ;  and  Guizot,  by  M.  Gabriel 
Monod.  The  general  editor  of  the  series, 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  pros¬ 
pectus,  is  M.  J.  Jusserand,  who  (we  may  add) 
will  shortly  publish  on  his  own  account  a  work 
on  the  history  of  the  novel  in  England,  being 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  he  has 
been  delivering  at  the  College  de  France  as 
suppUant  to  Prof.  Guizot. 

Paor.  Saycb  has  now  finished  his  Hibbert 
Lectures  in  Oxford,  where  they  were  well  at¬ 
tended  even  by  very  orthodox  clergymen, 
among  them  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  who 
seemed  to  take  notes.  The  volume  of  these 
lectures  will  be  published  shortly.  The  at¬ 
tendance  in  London  has  also  been  large. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  is  issu¬ 
ing  a  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of  an 
Irish  language  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  the  Academy’s  possession,  known  as  the 
'*  Book  of  Ballimote.”  The  subjects  are  his¬ 
torical,  genealogical,  poetical,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous.  There  is  a  short  introduction  prefixed  in 
English,  but  there  is  no  English  translation. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Howorth,  of  England,  has 
netu^Iy  finished  a  work  upon  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past,  entitled  The 
Mammoth  and  the  Flood :  an  Attempt  to  con¬ 
front  the  Theory  of  Uniformity  with  the  Facte 
of  recent  Geology.  He  claims  to  prove — (r) 
That  a  widespread  cataclysm  brought  the 
mammoth  period  to  a  close.  (3)  That  this 
catastrophe  involved  a  widespread  flood  of 
water,  which  not  only  drowned  the  animals 
but  buried  them  ;  sometimes  with  their  bodies 
intact,  and  in  many  cases  along  with  a  crowd 
of  very  incongruous  beasts  and  covered  them 
with  continuous  masses  of  loam  and  gravel. 
(3)  That  the  same  catastrophe  was  followed  in 
Siberia  and  in  boreal  America  by  a  great  and 
sudden  chattge  of  climate,  by  which  the  soft 
parts  of  thcaniouJs,  which  had  previously  lived 
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under  temperate  conditions,  were  frozen  and 
have  remained  frozen  ever  since.  (4)  That 
this  catastrophe  took  place  when  man  was  al¬ 
ready  occupying  the  earth,  and  constitutes  the 
gap  which  is  almost  universally  admitted  to 
exist  between  so-called  Palzeolithic  and  Neo¬ 
lithic  man.  (5)  That  this  cataclysm  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  event  pointed  out  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  so  many  isolated  races  about  a  wide¬ 
spread  primeval  flood.  (6)  That  while  this 
catastrophe  was  very  widespread,  and  has  left 
its  traces  all  over  Europe  and  Siberia,  North 
and  South  America,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  considerable  areas  escaped,  from  which 
man,  animals,  and  plants  again  spread  and  re¬ 
occupied  the  desolated  area. 
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Health-Seekers  Abroad.— If  it  be  the 
fact,  as  many — Professor  Huxley  among  other 
philosophic  scientists — think,  that  earthquakes 
are  caused  rather  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
earth’s  crust  upon  the  cooling  mass  within, 
than  by  special  convulsions  set  up  by  the  sud¬ 
den  inrush  of  water  through  fissures  into  the 
midst  of  subterranean  fires,  it  is  inevitable  that 
these  phenomena  should  recur  with  certain  in¬ 
tervals,  and,  which  is  more  to  the  point,  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  the  first  crack  will  be 
followed  by  others,  while  it  can  be  by  no 
means  certain  that  subsidence  will  not  follow 
either  suddenly  or  gradually  upon  any  contrac¬ 
tion  so  considerable  as  to  cause  an  exteruive 
disturbance  of  the  surface.  {If  ^the  shaking, 
and,  perhaps,  rupture,  of  the  outer  crust  were 
simply  due  to  an  accidental  outburst  of  steam 
among  the  lower  strata,  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  except  that  what  has  occurred  once 
may,  of  course,  occur  again  ;  but  if  progressive 
shrinking  is  taking  place,  it  can  scarcely  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  crust  which  is  anything  but  homo¬ 
geneous  should  not  break  away  and  fall  in  as 
it  contracts.  We  know  that  the  whole  of  the 
Riviera  consists  of  a  thin  crust  testing  almost 
loosely  on  an  irregular  bed  of  rocks  ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that,  while  from  time 
to  time  there  will  be  earthquakes  in  that  region, 
sooner  or  later  great  and  widespread  settlings 
will  be  eflccted,  with  more  or  less  damage  to 
the  structures  on  the  surface.  These  are  the 
probabilities,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  recognized  by  those  who  frequent  the  health- 
resorts  of  the  district,  and  particularly  by  those 
who  build  houses  for  their  own  occupation  or 
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the  use  of  visitors.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  very  solid  edifices  extolled  and  desired 
in  the  districts  recently  disturbed  are  really  the 
most  suitable.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  stronger 
buildings  have  escaped  serious  damage  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  but  this  is  perhaps  more  directly 
due  to  their  position  than  to  the  resisting  power 
of  Jbe  structures  themselves,  or  of  the  materials 
employed.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  erection 
could  offer  greater  resistance  than  the  rocks, 
which  have  in  some  places  been  disturbed. 
Prudence  would  point  to  the  expediency  of 
coostructing  houses  in  the  Riviera  so  that  they 
shall  rest  upon  the  ground,  rather  than  form 
part  of  it,  and  be  self-contained  in  their  stabil¬ 
ity.  We  fear  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  will  henceforward  need  to  be  regarded  as 
one  in  which  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
and  probably  subsidences,  are  likely  to  occur. 
The  fate  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Riviera 
in  search  of  health  and  had  their  nerves  tried 
by  the  shock  of  these  recent  earthquakes  is 
greatly  to  be  commiserated.  As  regards  the 
danger  to  life  and  limb  actually  involved,  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  bases  of  accident  all  the  world 
over,  the  risk  has  not  been  much  greater  than 
that  which  would  have  been  incurred  else¬ 
where,  whether  on  land  or  by  sea  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  nervous  shock  has 
been  considerable,  and,  although  the  Riviera 
cannot  be  correctly  classed  as  a  distinctly 
”  volcanic”  district,  k  is  a  question  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  an  unsuitable  place 
of  residence  or  prolonged  sojourn  for  those 
who  are  easily  impressed  ur  excitable.  If  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  weeks  should  be  to  make  health-seekers 
and  their  advisers  think  more  of  the  almost 
inexhaustible  varieties  of  climate,  atmosphere, 
and  surroundings  generally,  which  are  ubuin- 
able  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  good  may  come  out  of  evil.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  the  resources 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  well-known,  and  less  well-known,  parts  of 
England  itself,  should  be  so  persistently  neg¬ 
lected  as  they  are  for  health-resorts  abroad, 
which  are  neither  so  salubrious,  nor,  but  for 
the  false  glamour  thrown  over  them,  so  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  medical 
profession  has  much  to  answer  for  on  this  score. 
To  the  recommendatioo  of  English  physicians 
these  oontinenul  resorts  mainly  owe  their 
reputation.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
development  of  home  resources,  and  our  pa¬ 
tients  will  be  not  less  benefited,  and  decidedly 
exposed  to  fewer  perils.— Zniwv/. 


Txials  of  a  Country  Parson. —  The 
country  parson  has  always  to  pay  a  little — just 
a  very  little — more  than  any  one  else  for  most 
things  that  come  to  his  door.  The  market 
has  always  risen  when  he  wants  to  buy,  and 
has  always  suddenly  fallen  when  he  wants  to 
sell.  The  small  man's  oats  are  invariably  su¬ 
perior  to  any  one's  when  he  has  a  small  parcel 
to  dispose  of  to  the  parson.  At  to  the  price 
of  hay,  when  the  parson  has  to  buy  it,  that  is 
truly  startling.  1  never  see  hall  a  rood  of  car- 
rwu  growing  in  a  laborer's  allotment  but  I  feel 
sure  I  shall  have  to  buy  those  carrou  before 
Christmas  ;  and,  sorry  as  1  am  to  observe  how 
rarely  any  fruit-trees  are  ever  planted  in  a  poor 
man's  garden,  I  reflect  that  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well,  for  already  the  damsons  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  that  besiege  the  rectory  are  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  I  never  ask  what  becomes  of 
them,  but  it  is  morally  and  physically  impossi¬ 
ble  that  they  should  be  eaten  under  this  roof. 
"  But,  my  dear,  you  must  buy  Widow  Coe’s 
damsons ;  nobody  else  will,  you  know  !” 
This  is  what  1  am  told  is  considering  the  poor 
people.  That  is  our  way  of  putting  it.  You, 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  you  call  it  demoraliz¬ 
ing  them.  Then,  too.  the  country  parson  is 
expected  to  '*  encourage  the  local  industries.” 
I  wonder  whether  they  make  pillow-lace  in 
Bedfordshire  as  they  used.  If  they  do,  and 
especially  if  the  demand  for  it  in  the  outer 
world  has  waned,  the  country  parsons’  wives 
in  that  part  of  England  must  have  a  very 
trying  time  of  it.  It  is,  however,  when  the 
country  parson  has  to  buy  a  horse  that  he  finds 
himself  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Day  after 
day,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  there  ap¬ 
pear  at  his  gate  the  cunningest  of  the  cunning, 
and  the  sharpest  of  the  sharp  ;  and  if  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  parson  has  not  arrived  at 
the  settled  conviction  that  he  is  three  parts  of 
a  fool,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  dispute  that 
the  whole  fraternity  of  horsy  men  feel  no  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt  that  he  is  so.  Now,  I  don’t  like 
to  be  thought  a  fool  ;  not  many  men  do,  unless 
they  hope  to  gain  something  by  it.  The  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  or  the  hope  of  a 
kingdom  might  induce  me  to  play  the  part  of 
Brutus  ;  but  in  my  secret  heart  I  should  be 
buo3red  op  by  the  proud  consciousness  of  su¬ 
perior  wisdom.  When,  however,  it  comes  to 
a  long  line  of  rogues— one  after  another  for 
da}rs  and  days  without  any  collusion — contin¬ 
uing  to  tell  yon  to  your  face,  almost  in  so  many 
words,  that  yon  certainly  are  a  fool — it  really 
ceases  to  be  monotonous,  and  becomes  after  a 
while  vexatious.  The  fellows  are  so  clever. 
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too  :  they  have  snch  an  enviable  fluency  of 
speech  ;  they  are  possessed  of  such  a  rich  fund 
of  anecdote,  such  an  easy  play  of  fancy,  such 
a  readiness  of  apt  illustration,  and  such  a 
magnificent  command  of  facial  contortion,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  subtlest  movements  of  the  heart 
and  brain,  that  you  cannot  but  feel  how  im¬ 
measurably  inferior  you  are  to  the  dullest  of 
them  in  dialectic.  But  why  should  a  man, 
when  he  asks  you  to  try  his  charger,  bring  it 
round  to  the  door-step,  tempting  yon  to  get  up 
on  the  off  side  7  What  does  he  gain  by  it? 
Why  should  he  tell  you  that  *‘  this  boss  was  a 
twin  with  that  as  Captain  Dixie  drives  in  his 
dog  cart  ?"  Why  should  he  assure  you,  upon 
his  sacred  honor,  that  "  that  Roman  nose  will 
come  square  when  the  horse  gets  to  be  six 
years  old — they  always  do?"  or  that  you  al¬ 
ways  find  bay  horses  turn  chestnut  if  they’re 
clipped  badly  ?  These  men  would  not  try  these 
fictions  upon  any  one  else  ;  why  should  1  suffer 
for  being  a  country  parson  by  being  told  a  long 
story — with  the  most  religious  seriousness  —of 
"  that  there  boss  as  Mr.  Abel  had,  that  stopped 
growing  in  his  fore-quarters  when  he  was  two 
and  went  on  growing  with  his  hind-quarters 
till  he  was  seven — that  boss  that  they  called 
Kangaroo,  ’cause  he’d  jump  anything — any¬ 
thing  under  a  church  tower,  only  you  had  to 
give  him  his  head  ?  ’’  I  used  to  get  much  more 
irritated  by  this  kind  of  thing  when  I  was  less 
mellowed  by  age  than  1  am  ;  and  I  have  learnt 
to  be  more  tolerant  even  of  a  horse-dealer  than 
1  once  was.  In  an  outburst  of  indignation  one 
day  I  turned  angrily  upon  one  of  the  fraternity, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Man  !  how  can  you  go  on 
lying  in  this  way  ;  why  won’t  you  deal  fairly, 
instead  of  always  trying  to  take  people  in  ?" 
The  man  was  not  a  bit  offended — indeed  he 
smiled  quite  kindly  upon  me.  "  Lor’,  sir,  do 
you  suppose  we  never  get  took  in  ?’’  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  horse-dealer  thought  I 
was  going  to  try  the  confidence  trick  with  him. 
— NimtUtntk  Century. 

Arlington  Street.— There  are  historic 
sites  in  our  metropolis  the  disappearance  of 
which  is  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  regrets  of 
those  interested  in  the  memories  of  the  past ; 
there  are  other  sites,  however,  the  demobtion 
of  which,  though  their  interest  is,  in  a  measure, 
scarcely  less,  need  in  no  way  excite  the  suscep- 
Ubilites  of  the  antiquary.  Among  these  latter 
may  be  classed  the  clearing  which  is  now  being 
effected  at  a  characteristic  corner  of  Piccadilly, 
that  abutting  00  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Green  Park,  carrying  with  it  two  important 
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houses  in  Arlington  Street.  The  historical 
associations  connected  with  Arlington  Street 
are  many  and  interesting.  Horace  Walpole, 
long  one  of  its  residents,  termed  it,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  "  the  Ministerial  Street,"  but 
since  his  time  political  associations  have  gath¬ 
ered  even  more  thickly  in  the  quiet  little  thor¬ 
oughfare  in  which  is  situated  the  well-known 
London  home  of  our  present  Prime  Minister. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  influence  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Arlington  had  exercised  its  charm 
over  the  street  which  bears  the  name  of 
Charles  ll.’s  Minister,  familiar  to  readers 
of  Pepys’  and  Evelyn's  diaries  as  "  Mr. 
Secretary  Bennet,’’  and  associated  for  all 
time  with  the  illfamed  ’’  Cabal  Ministry.” — 
Builder. 

Vampires. — Among  weird  and  unnatural 
horrors  of  romance  and  legend  the  vampire 
has  always  held  the  foremost  place.  The 
casual  wraith,  the  family  ghost,  the  spectre  in 
clanking  chains,  and  even  the  witch's  "  fa¬ 
miliar,”  are  nowhere  in  comparison  with  this 
graveyard  ghoul,  said  to  sustain  its  loathsome 
existence  by  sucking  the  blood  of  living  per¬ 
sons.  The  victim,  attacked  in  the  dead  of 
night,  would  sicken  mysteriously  and  die  of 
emaciation,  and  then  would  in  its  turn  prey 
upon  other  unfortunates  ;  for  superstition  says 
that  he  who  dies  by  a  vampire  shall  likewise 
become  a  vampire,  and  know  no  peace  in  the 
tomb.  Tradition  goes  on  to  tell  how  a  visit  to 
the  grave  of  a  vampire  would  show  the  corpse 
warm,  flexible,  and  apparently  nourished, 
though  it  might  have  lain  dead  several  years, 
and  how,  when  pierced,  it  would  emit  streams 
of  blood,  utter  groans,  and  exhibit  other  signs 
of  vitality.  It  must  then  be  dealt  with  after 
the  official  process — have  a  stake  run  through 
its  heart,  and  be  beheaded  ;  alter  which  the 
plague  would  cease  so  far  as  that  particular 
vampire  was  concerned.  English  ghost  annals 
are  not  rich  in  vampires.  Our  soil  and  climate, 
and  perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament, 
are  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
uncanny  monster,  which  appears  to  flourish 
best  among  Slavonian  nations,  and  figures 
prominently  in  the  morbid  domestic  records  of 
Greeks,  Wallachians,  and  Servians.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  popular  superstition,  and,  in  some  cases, 
officially  attested  reports,  the  vampire  was  not 
so  long  ago  a  frequent  visitor  in  certain  districts 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bavaria.  If  we  are 
to  accept  a  paragraph  which  recently  appeared 
in  various  newspapers,  relating  the  decapita¬ 
tion  after  death  of  a  person  suspected  of  vam- 
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pirish  tendencies,  the  scourge  of  the  vourdalak, 
as  the  Slavs  call  it,  is  to  this  day  dreaded  and 
guarded  against.  Vampire  lore  has  been  a  fer> 
tile  source  of  inspiration  to  the  writer  of  weird 
fiction.  When  the  famous  trio,  Byron,  Lewis, 
and  Mary  Shelley,  rain-bound  in  a  Swiss  villa, 
planned  their  mystical  romances,  of  which 
“  Frankenstein”  is  the  only  one  that  has  not 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Lord  Byron  chose  a  Greek 
vampire,  whom  he  made  to  reappear  later  in 
the  London  drawing-rooms,  as  the  subject  of 
his  prose  effort.  One  of  Sheridan  le  Fanu’s 
most  powerful  stories  deals  with  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  female  vampire,  for  whom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  a  qualm  of  regret  when  she 
vanishes  from  the  scene,  having  been  staked 
and  beheaded  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  Many 
will  remember,  also,  Dion  Boucicault’s  blood¬ 
curdling  play  of  ”  The  Vampire,”  which  during 
its  short  run  proved  too  exciting  for  the  nerves 
of  even  a  London  audience.  Romance  invests 
the  vampire  with  sickeningty  human  attributes, 
which  place  it  far  above  the  category  of  stock 
supernatural  horrors.  It  is  described  as  show¬ 
ing  marked  partiality  in  its  choice  of  a  victim, 
being  attracted  to  some  one  person  in  especial, 
lavishing  upon  him  or  her  unwholesome  en¬ 
dearments,  delaying  with  an  epicure’s  instinct 
the  gratification  of  its  abominable  propensity, 
and  gloating  over  the  unconscious  doomed  one 
with  something  of  a  lover’s  ecstasy.  There  is 
fascination  mingled  with  disgust  in  the  mere 
thought  of  this  loathly  creature  of  legend — a 
creature  which,  however,  has  been  believed  in 
as  an  actual  fact,  not  only  by  ignorant  peas¬ 
ants,  but  by  professors  of  occult  science  in  gen¬ 
eral,  among  whose  number  might  be  reckoned 
learned  doctors  and  philosophers,  and  wise  and 
benevolent  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  To  ven¬ 
ture  on  examining  the  foundations  of  such  be¬ 
lief  would  be  as  idle  as  to  propound  the  query 
— ”  Are  there  ghosts  ?”  If  there  are  ghosu — 
and  many  sensible  people  maintain  that  there 
are — it  is  not  stretching  credulity  too  far  to  as¬ 
sume  that  an  earth-bound  spirit  may,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  material  affinities,  become  a  vampire. 
Apart,  however,  from  supra-mundane  specula¬ 
tions,  it  is  certain  that  vampires  do  exist  under 
the  conditions  of  every-day  social  intercourse. 
There  are  vampires  who  suck  the  brains  of 
their  fellow-men  and  women.  There  are  vam¬ 
pires  who,  if  they  do  not  actually  suck  the  life¬ 
blood,  drain  away  by  slow  degrees  the  nerve 
force  of  their  victims.  Who  cannot  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  his  friends  and  relations  point  to  such  an 
one  ?  There  is  the  ordinary  social  bore,  whose 
mere  presence  inflicts  a  profound  and  unac¬ 


countable  sente  of  exhaustion.  There  is  the 
domestic  vampire  who  seems  to  derive  suste¬ 
nance  from  the  emotional  expenditure  of  those 
sensitive  beings  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
come  directly  under  the  baleful  influence. 
There  are  husbands,  wives,  brothers,  and  sis¬ 
ters,  who  feed  upon  each  other’s  very  hearts, 
recruiting  their  own  emotional  vigor  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another’s  suffering,  with  a  horrible 
egotism  which  is  nothing  short  of  vampirism. 
It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  physicians  that  young 
children  are  injured  in  health  by  sleeping  with 
older  persons,  the  aged  and  feeble  adding  to 
their  reserve  of  vital  force  by  contact  with  the 
young  and  vigorous.  Once  open  the  door  to 
this  suggestion,  and  many  a  death  from  slow 
decline  might  be  traced  by  the  fanciful  to  soqie 
living  vourdalak  seated  at  the  family  hearth, 
and  none  the  less  pestilential  because  innocent 
of  evil  intent.  Mesmeric  adepts  have  a  theory 
that  every  human  body  gives  out  magnetic 
emanations  which  change  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  body,  and  are  subject  to  the  laws 
which  govern  physical  electricity,  two  positives 
or  two  negatives  repelling  each  other,  and  vUt 
versa.  Sympathies  and  antipathies  might  thus 
be  readily  accounted  for,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
satisfactory  an  explanation  as  any  other  of  ”  1 
do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell.”  But  according  to 
these  philosophers,  human  magnetism  has  cer¬ 
tain  subtle,  absorbent,  psychic  properties, 
which,  if  understood  and  duly  directed,  would 
render  it  the  most  potent  of  forces.  Such  a 
theory,  if  admitted,  would  revolutionise  the 
whole  social  system.  When  a  young  couple 
showed  symptoms  of  attachment,  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  which  would  suggest  itself  would  be 
whether  their  magnetic  emanations  were  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  or  the  reverse.  Marriages 
would  be  regulated  on  strictly  psychological 
principles,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  might 
be  less  work  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  conse¬ 
quence.  So  with  all  other  relations  of  life. 
Servants  would  be  magnetically  tested  before 
they  were  engaged.  Schools,  looked  upon 
under  the  new  lighu  as  hot-beds  of  Vampirism, 
would  cease  to  exist.  Psychic  professors  would 
act  as  stewards  in  ball-rooms,  and  only  permit 
those  to  dance  together  whose  magnetism  har¬ 
monized.  Guests  at  dinner  parties  would  be 
selected  in  reference  to  the  healthy  blending  of 
magnetic  currents.  Quarrelling  would  become 
an  Impossibility.  Nervous  exhaustion  would 
be  an  unknown  malady  ;  the  petty  jars  and 
wear  and  tear  of  life  would  be  done  away  with  ; 
and,  in  short,  the  new  discovery  would  herald 
a  millennial  age. — Globe, 
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With  patriotic  heat  on  the  “Oloriooi 
Fourth.”  The  result  of  such  intense 
ferror  is  sometimes  alarming.  Fiery 
eruptions  break  out  on  the  face  and 
othw  parts  of  the  body— a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  impure  blood,  and  that 
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A  Siiinulant  that  Does  Not  ttarm! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  liave 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  &mous  Tonic  — useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 
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Library  Statistics  in  Amkrica.  — Some  Peabody  Buildings  and  Death  Rate.— 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  libraries  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys  read  a  paper  of  much 
of  the  United  States  have  been  printed  from  interest  lately  before  the  Statistical  Society  on 
advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Report  of  “  Class  Mortality,”  in  which  he  drew  attention 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  There  are  in  the  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Peabody  Buildings,  in 
United  States  5.338  libraries,  each  with  300  London,  which  now  accommodate  some  20,000 
volumes  or  over.  Of  these,  2,981  have  each  i/xx>  persons  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  number  of 
volumes  or  over.  Forty-seven  have  each  over  infant  deaths  has  been  reduced  seven  per  1,000 
50,000  volumes  ;  and  among  the  forty-seven  below  that  of  infants  in  London  generally 
are  the  public  libraries  of  Boston. Chicago  and  during  the  last  five  years.  This  shows,  he 
Cincinnati,  and  the  libraries  of  Harvard,  Co-  said,  how  much  housing  has  to  do  with  our 
lumbia,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Brown  Universi-  rate  of  death;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
ties.  These  forty-seven  libraries  aggregate  fact  that  the  poorer  classes  who  live  much  in 
5,026472  volumes  ;  and  the  whole  list  of  5,338  the  open  air,  like  gardeners,  nurserymen  and 
libraries  aggregates  20  622,076  volumes,  or  one  agricultural  laborers,  attain  an  average  age 


volume  to  every  three  persons  in  the  country. 
In  round  numbers  the  United  States  has  one 
library  to  every  10,000  of  population,  though 
in  many  States  the  proportion  is  far  greater. 
New  Hampshire,  for  example,  has  a  library  to 
every  2,700  persons.  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  furnish  a  library  to  every  3,134  and 
3.479  persons  respectively.  California,  Col¬ 
orado,  Wyoming  and  Michigan  are  well  up  on 
the  list.  Arkansas,  which  stands  lowest,  has 
one  library  to  every  50,158  of  population. 

Commercial  Travellers. — Nothing  illus¬ 
trates  more  forcibly  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  trade  of  the  world  than  the  large  number 
of  mercantile  representatives  who  visit  India 
on  behalf  of  European  firms.  A  few  years  ago 
visits  of  this  kind  were  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known  ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  increased 
means  of  communication,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
to  the  keener  competition  which  exists  in  trade 
centres  in  Europe,  many  important  firms  of  all 
nationalities  have  direct  representatives  in 
India.  The  Germans  especially  are  pushing 
their  trade,  and,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  all 
import  duties,  are  able  to  secure  a  market  for 
many  of  their  manufactures.  That  this  policy 
is  productive  of  profitable  results  in  most  cases 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  as  India  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  country  where  personal  experience 
in  commercial  matters  is  of  great  service.  The 
natives  do  not  know  their  own  requirements, 
but  they  are  not  slow  to  utilize  novelties  when 
they  are  brought  to  their  notice. — Industries. 


almost  as  good  as  that  of  clergymen  them¬ 
selves,  in  spite  of  their  much  greater  priva¬ 
tions.  It  is  impure  air,  in  the  long  run,  which 
shortens  life  even  more  than  any  other  cause. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  insurance  offices  and  bene¬ 
fit  societies  cannot  inspect  the  houses  of  their 
clients,  and  charge  a  higher  fee  for  insuring 
the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  ill-drained  and 
ill- ventilated  houses  than  they  charge  for  in¬ 
suring  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  well- 
drained  and  well-ventilated  houses.  What  a 
reform  in  house  structure  that  might  bring 
about ! 

Hellmuth  Ladies’  College.—  This  College 
has  long  been  known  most  favorably  to  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  large  numbers  of  our  young  ladies 
have  been  educated  within  its  walls.  The 
climate  is  exceptionally  healthy,  and  the  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  and  cold  are  about  the  same  as 
in  New  York  and  Ohio.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  advertisement  on  another  page  of  this 
magazine. 

New  Discovery  in  Pulverizing. — A  new 
discovery  in  mechanics,  says  the  Financial 
and  Mining  Recard  of  New  York,  was  investi¬ 
gated  in  Montreal  by  a  party  of  New  Yorkers, 
who  came  here  for  this  special  object.  The 
result  accomplished  by  the  discovery,  is  the 
pulverization  or  grinding  of  the  hardest  sub¬ 
stances  by  the  action  of  air  set  in  motion,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  cyclone.  The  air  is  con¬ 
fined  in  an  iron  chamber  not  larger  than  an 
ordinary  house  furnace.  At  a  test  given  in 
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the  paint  factory  of  McDougall,  Logie  &  Co., 
where  the  machine  has  been  in  operation  for 
six  months  past,  nails,  iron,  slag,  and  flint 
rock  were  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
while  the  operation  was  equally  eflective  with 
phosphates,  mica,  asbestos,  rice  hulls,  and 
other  pulpy  and  soft  substances.  The  device 
is  very  inexpensive,  and,  so  far  as  the  inves¬ 
tigation  showed,  accomplishes  results  so  im¬ 
portant  as  to  point  to  a  revolution  in  pulver¬ 
izing  and  grinding  operations  in  numerous 
departments  of  trade. 

Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Schnapps. 

Not  Y estkrday,  but  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  was  the  medicine  and  beverage,  the  now 
world-famous  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Schnapps, 
introduced  to  an  American  public.  Distilled 
by  the  wise  processes  of  the  Old  World,  and 
unrivalled  in  purity,  flavor  and  restorative 
power,  wherever  it  was  tried  the  Schiedam 
Aromatic  Schnapps  gained  deserved  favor  and 
commendation.  For  travellers  especially,  who 
incur,  particularly  during  the  heated  term, 
serious  digestive  derangements  from  frequent 
changes  of  water,  this  preparation  is  indeed  a 
welcome  boon,  as  by  its  use  the  malarial  ten¬ 
dencies  of  impure  water  are  rendered  harmless. 
As  a  tonic  for  the  weak  and  debilitated,  it  has 
no  equal,  not  only  for  its  immediate  effect  but 
also  for  its  freedom  from  the  depressing  re¬ 
action  which  follows  the  use  of  alcoholic  stim¬ 
ulants.  As  an  appetizer  and  invigorant  it  is 
unrivalled,  giving  a  delightful  piquancy  and 
zest  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  giving 
relief  from  indigestion  and  its  accompanying 
evils.  Not  alone  has  this  wonderful  prepara¬ 
tion  received  praise  from  individuals  who  have 
used  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  but  it  has 
received  the  unsolicited  endorsement  of  the 
medical  faculty,  and  has  been  prescribed  by 
them  for  their  patients.  Like  everything  else 
of  sterling  value,  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam 
Schnapps  has  been  counterfeited  by  the  base 
and  unscrupulous,  and  purchasers  are  espe¬ 
cially  urged  to  see  that  the  peculiar  brand  and 
trade-mark  of  Udolpho  Wolfe’s  Son  &  Co.  is 
upon  every  package  purchased,  or  that  con¬ 
sumers  deal  only  with  reputable  firms. 
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ton.  l2mo,  half  cloth,  317  pages.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  •  Price,  50  cents. 

Daniell  Cortis.  By  Antonio  Fogozzaro. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 


sklt/e:k 
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My  part  is  sin^ply  l^creto  stared 
Ai/d  publisfj^/acts  07  every  fpa^d, 
Tf?aT  people  of  Dyspeptic  ways 
May  lear^  to  le^gtl^e^  out  t!;>cir  days. 
Let  business  pu^  wl^iclj  way  it  will 
Syster^  i^ust  be  guarded  still. 
^\]  Indigestion  rnakesacall, 
Or  Constipation,  worse  tl^anall, 
Makes  life  a  burden,  bear  in  r^;ii?d 
InTarra;/ts  Seltzer  {lealtlj?  yodllfindr 


,  It  COOLS  the  Blood. 

||  it  gives  delight. 

IT  sharpens  up 
.  the  Appetite, 

^IT  AIDS  THE  LIVER 
!'*  DO  ITS  PART. 

And  Stimulates 

ll'  the  FEEBLE  HEART.  , 


TARRANT'S 

Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient 

The  pleasant,  palatable  and  perfect  remedy  for  sickness 
arising  from  Disordered  Stomach,  Irregular 
Habit  or  Impaired  Digestion. 

MANUFACTOMD  ONLY  BY  COLD  BY 

TARRANT  &  CO.,  REPUTABLE  DRUGGISTS, 

^  ^EW  YORK.  EiitsbIUhe4  1834.  EVERYWHERE. 
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ESTABLISHED  1801. 


Barry’s 

Tricopherofls 

FOR 

THE  HAIR. 


The  only  .rtirle  which  will 
thorooKhlj  cleanr.,  beautify 
and  improve  the  ttrowlh  of  the 
hair.  It  ie  recommended  by 
the  first  families  in  the  land,  and  nsed  by  all  classes 
thronfthont  the  nniverse.  It  stands  alone  as  regards  its 
immense  and  constantly  increasing  consumption.  There 
is  no  oil  or  pomatum,  or  any  other  preparation  for  the 
hair,  solid  or  fiuid,  which  approaches  it  in 
Besides,  it  is  very  reasonable  in  price. 


popularity. 


|Uai2I1]V3l 

FOR  MEN  fj 
BobsM,  Angdo, BaphMl,  M uiUlu  ANO  BOTS  J 


E  P  PS’S 

QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 

JOSEPH  AlLLOTfS 
**  STEEL^PENS. 


EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

who  wishes  to  avoid  the  annoyance  at  lanndcring 
should  have  husband  and  sons  provided  with  the 

Linene  Collars  and  Caffs, 

Btaemiblf,  and  Jlni$htd  on  both  $ide$  alike. 
Always  elegant,  comfortable  and  easily  adjusted. 
Utirlvalled  for  cheapness,  as  the  reversible  prin- 
j  ciple  make  one  collar  equal  to  two. 

'  Mth  standing  and  turn-down  in  all  desirable  sizes 
:  and  styles. 

No  fretting,  no  worry,  but  clean  linen  always  ready. 
Sample  collar  and  |Mir  of  cuffs  sent  on  receipt  of 
siz  cents.  Name  sitie.  Illustrated  catalogne  free. 

Ten  CoUare.  or  JIm  pain  of  Ooffe.  sold  at  stores 
for  86  cents. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO., 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boeton,  Maae. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Kombers,  30^  404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  his  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


TO  MAKE  AND  SELL  PURE  INK. 

d'O  C  A  will  start  any  enterprising  man  or  woman  in 
a  most  profitable  business  In  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ink  for  writing  and  stamping.  Agents  wanted 
in  e,  ery  city  and  town  in  the  connt^,  and  ezcinsive  con¬ 
trol  of  dc'ired  districts  given.  The  Colors  furnished  are 
Black,  Violet,  Bed.  and  fireea,  and  are  warranted  to 
make  a  pore  ink  which  will  not  corrode.  Sample  of  any 
one  color,  with  circular  containing  full  Information  as  to 
process  of  manufacture,  sent  on  receipt  of  ii  cents. 
Circular,  without  sample,  free  on  application.  Address 
WALPOLE  DTE  A  CHEMICAL  WOHKS, 
44  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Miss, 

SIGUR'S  PREPARATORT  SCHOOl, 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK, 

Gives  the  best  preparation  fur  the  best  colleges,  and  for 
business.  Sanitary  condition  and  physical  training  equal 
to  the  best ;  there  has  been  no  illness  of  any  kind  in  the 
school  during  the  past  year.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
HEIM  BY  W.  MGEAR,  A.E.,  Tale,  Principal. 

to  STOUT  PEOPLE. 

OBBSITT  sasily.  risaaaatly  and  strtaialy  sarsd,  witkssl 
karuktp  sr  naaissting  drags. 

A  Tslhabl*  trwhtia*,  tbawlng  how  fit  c«a  b«  dtstmjrod  (nol 
■wroij  loMonod)  mhI  tho  cwimw  rwmoTod,  tnr**ther  with  tb«  pr^ 
ieriplion.  lidvice,  and  full  espt«iMUion  HOW  TO  ACT.  noiit  in 
•twin,  Mnled  envolopn,  on  rooeipt  of  aix  MamiM.  **The  onij 
•MBon  Fonsn  work  on  eorpoioncT  OTwr  iMond.** — Med.  H^wismio 
AddiWM  K.  K.  LTKTONa  19  t*nrk  Place,  New  York. 


CmroNS 

PwrCpwtIy  Kxtniete  mf  Ckwiewst  Fralte, 

TIIK  Bl!AXn  I’ne^ufilrtl  MtrranM  for  Mil. 
TiioBMifide  wf  gvnmm  ewld.  IVlende 

everywiiere  DEaLUM  TEAHLB  RUAh  WI1M  TMtCH. 

X«6ora<wr|f  (Hdwed 

Zlectricity  is  Life. 


Dn.  Owifi*a  Ei  B^no«QALTAliic 
Body  Bblt  will  rwr*  ail  narree#  eam- 
plelnU  t4  MAtm  or  rsMALft,  or  wa  will 
rafand  Um  monay.  Tba  oaly  Balt  and 
Rplnnl  applitknaa  UintcM  ba  wera  witk 
a  cotaat.  W' 111  gira  rwliaf  at  onet,  and 
will  mra  nay  aomplaint  that  it  k  aoa- 
•ibta  tn  eara  wltb  Claetrlafty.  Will 
•and  oer  No.  4  Ikli  on  SO  4ay«*trinl, 
nriea,  ^  Raad  far  fraa 

nia*ti«to4  pdkinnblat  of  tO  nana*.  — 
^Tha  Owan  EUctrk  Ball  CoV*  019 


TO  LADIES ! 


MADE  EASY  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Rubber  Stamps.  Send 
for  Price  l-ist  of  Outfits,  to 
J.  F.  W.  Dorman,  217  East 
German  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AnC  YOU  ConvuLCNTT 
CORPUS  LEAN 

ta  a  Hafr,  Paraannent  aad 
Hmltbfal  Fla«k  Eedwerr  —  Tcei  to  PlfWww  Faanda  a  Month. 
NO  POISON.  1U>IP0-MALCNC  anw  Oil.  Isswaawatir 

d«vs-l(>t>  tbf  Unot  aod  rwrwi.  NonifUHnons 

beauty  of  Pwceaad  Fwrwi  aacarad  la  arcry  Lady  nainf  oer 
TmM  Kewiilidlaeu  Cnaxcrllad  la  Aaaarlen  tor  rcMovlof  mIii 
BlaniisbPh.  np«b  Wtsnna.  (Black-Hmdft.)  Wrinklaa,  Poek-Marka,  ale. 
Band  KM.  (ainmpa  or  hiitrr)  tor  Pnrt<a«l«rt.  Testimmmimlt.  nrCNUrs. 
Me.,  byKetnm  if  nil.  If  antlnn  nrtlala  wnntad.  C'hlahentct 
CkMinni  Cn.,  BBIB  UndlnMi  Fkllwdag 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advert  iter. 


QMitOble 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


Cmpltml  8tib0«rlbeep 
Pmid  (Co.*),  • 


$8,000,000 

1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 

BearlDK6  per  cent.,  mnninf;  ten  years,  and  baer-d  ez> 
claaively  opon  Weatem  Farm  Mortgagee,  held  In  tmat 
by  the  American  Loan  and  Tmat  ComMsy  of  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondboldera.  Their  eafety,  time 
to  run,  and  rate  of  interest  make  them  the  moat  deair- 
ab'e  inveetment  now  offered.  Alao, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

OFFICES. 


NEW  TORE,  tea  BrMdw.j,  |  PHILADELPHIA,  lit  8.  4tli  SL 
BOSTON,  n  Conrt  StfMt.  |  KANSAS  CITT,  TlfeA  D*l.  Sb. 

SEND  FOR  PAnPHLEX. 


fBROO  to  $2  500  Houses. 

Ou  IS  Plate.,  with  Bille  of  M.teriala,  Batimatea  of 
Cost.  Pauer  portfolio.  Price,  $1.00. 

A’M.  T.  COMSTOCK,  t<3  Warrea  St.,  N  Y. 

PlNNYMYALMlir 

“CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH." 

The  Orlvlnal  and  Only  Gennlne. 

Salk  aad  always  SelUMo.  Bewaraof  wwHkIcaa  iMltattoas. 
loiliiMsabk  la  LADIIES*  7**'  iWngglat  tor 

‘^Cfclihiwita*!  CagtlMi*  aad  take  aa  ocker.  ar  inckwe  4e. 
fBcaaiM)  la  as  tor  parUcvlars  fa  IsMsr  bj  pHarw  mtolL 

HA&K 

ilwld  toy  Dpwnlata  cTepy  where.  Ask  tor  **Chlehc^ 
lap’s  EagiCh**  PcaajrwjAl  FUlfc  Takaaaaikar. 

H  AMMONIA 


*i<CHURCH^ 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  kc.,  &c 


I J:  &  R;  LAMB,’®  nVw  Yol’r’’ 


Price,  incladiiii  one  eitri  tfpe-wlieel,  $100.  DICKENS- THACKERAY 

TllS  ttil'tttytH  Ofhfl  I  New  HaodT-Volume  Edition  now  being  issued. 

I  16n“»-  Price.  i“  50  cents  tier  volume ; 

Type-  Writer  Company ^  \  hair  morocco,  ll.OO  per  volume. 

Office,  75  &  77  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y.  NEW  AND  BEA  VTIPUL  EDITION. 

119  South  4th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

£06  So  l-a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  following  voluinee  of  Dickens  are  now 

800  Waahington  Str^eet,  Soaton,  Mass  . 

017  7th  Street,  N.  W.,Wa8hington,  D.  C.  reaoy  . 

128  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati!  Ohio.  DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  •  2  veh. 

448  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  •  •  2  vol.. 

16  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  OLIVER  TWIST,  .  -  •  I  vol. 

216  Chestnut  Street,  SL  L-ouis,  Mo.  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  •  •  I  vol. 

168  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  O.  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  .  I  vol. 

Send  for  descriptive  circluar  and  price  list.  To  be  complete  in  30  eolumet. 

Hammocks. — Solid  Comfort.  Entirely  new.  The  following  volumes  of  Thackeray  are  now 
Patent  Pillow  and  Hpreadv  with  each.  Quaranteed  ready  : 

the  beat  made.  Will  aend  exprcH.  paid.  u.ui-rw  r.is  ^  «  ■ 

No.  t.-«lae,*»ln.  wide.  Sft.Sln.  long.  Price,  fl.Sl.  •  2  volt. 

No.  4.-8l*e,  411  "  lift.  Sin.  “  “  8.S5.  SpaifcvlTl®’  -  •  •  -  2  volt. 

Send  for  circniar.— Patten  Maimfactarlng  Co.,  *  ’  ‘  '  ^  *®!*‘ 

84  Weat  14lh  8t..  New  York.  BARRY  LYNDON,  ....  |  »ol. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada.  Any  of  these  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on 

HELLMUTH  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  k*p^to» 

Hiyh  ('las.  School  for  Todnq  LAons.  Climate  fine  ’  * 

and  dry,  about  •amt  Umperaturt  at  OMo  and  Jveto  35  Doil4l  Street,  New  York. 

York  Mattt.  CnUtgt  qf  LUtrature. — ( hnttrtatary  qf  ' 

Mutie  and  Sekaol  qf  Art.  Apply  for  lllnatrated  circniar  ■  —  w  ~  u  ..i.  , 

'  ApjITW 

•S.'^'KVSSniffi  UA  lU  Ul 

Hiftby^^uiu  A  TT  TBIBX  I  and  09  other  latest  popular  Mng«, 
^B^^Lionabd,  M.  aXX,  B'orda  aad  la.Ir,  only  lOe. 

_ ST.  Lopi.  Cabd  Co.,  8t.  Lonlt.  Mo. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habita,  Opium- 
Smoking  Easily  Curod. 
Cr.  ;.  e.  BOriYAM,  hSuMs,  WIs. 


A  TT  TBIBX  I  and  09  other  latest  popular  rong., 
aXX,  B'orda  aad  la.lr,  only  lOe. 

St.  Loci.  Cabd  Co.,  St.  Lonit,  Mo. 


UMi  Clreolar  fretk  Olre.  treotment  for  ALL  Hair  and  WE  A  K.  U  N  P  E  V  E  L  O  PE  D  PARTS 

Board  IHif—  i  how  to  bleach,  remova,  dye  It.  M  preocrlp-  oi  tUe  body  enlargcTI  and  at  rcnKtncnrdl  roll  parUcnlara 

ttona.  lUaaCd  Medical  aonr.  Co.  PaWSn,  Detroit,  Hhh  tent  (sealed )  free.  KBIK  MEDICAL OU.,  Uoflato,  M.  Y. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Adveitiser. 


TOPICAL  SCRAP;  BOOK  SYSTEM. 


Ths  Kun  or  rr. 

Articles  of  great  value  are  conataatly  appearing  in  the 
■ecular  and  rdigioua  periodicals,  and  any  one  who  does  not 
aave  valuable  newspaper  matter  is  losing  a  great  deal.  The 
words  of  One  wiser  than  Solomon  are  pertinent  here — 
"Gather  up  the  fragmenu  that  remain  uat  nothing  be 
lost.” 

But  all  the  methods  for  preserving  nesrspaper  clippings 
previously  in  use,  have  icrlfm  d^tcU — take  too  much  time 
\oJlnd  tktm,  Xojtid,  ri-/»ldand and  are  not 
ha^y  for  rapid  reference.  Now  the 

Topical  Scrap-Book  Svstrm 
does  array  rrith  all  these  difficulties.  With  this  library  any 
literary  person  secures,  in  handsome  form  and  at  his  fingers’ 
ends,  a  systematic  ciassificatioa  of  all  valuable  newspaper 
matter.  It  is  not  one  or  two  scrap-books  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  matter,  but 

A  "  Srparats"  Scrap  Book 
for  each  important  subject,  made  txprtgtly 
with  the  titU  lettered  tkx  bxek.  (See  cut  above.) 

Its  Advaktacks. 

xst.  Allthemmtter  mpon  mny  given  tuljtct  it enUtcied 
tegrtJker,  and  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

sd.  li  tnvrt  time.  There  is  no  hunting  to  be  done,  or 
folding,  refolding  or  replacing.  A  tonck  ef  mucilnge  nt 
the  to/and iettom  of  an  article,  and  it  is  in  its  place.  This 
permits  them  to  be  removed  when  no  longer  desired,  or 
pans  of  them  to  be  cut  out  for  platform  or  cKher  use. 

3d.  It  it  handy  for  tnggution,  as  well  as  for  reference. 
A  feature  possessed  by  no  other  system.  A  book  on  any 
subject  may  be  taken  down  and  glanced  over  at  will. 

sth.  //  it  convenient  in  tite,  being  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  hand  volume,  6%  by  to  inches,  yet  large  enough 
to  pres^e  any  amount  it  material,  containing  iso  pages. 

5th.  A  kandtome  addition  to  the  hook  tkelvet,  filling 
thim  with  a  fine  set  of  leatber-tmcked  books,  looking  like  a 
finely  bound  Encyclopaedia,  and  they  are  muhing  than 
that  when  filled  with  choice  cuttings. 

Otb.  And  tkee^  beyond  example.  A  big  point,  for  it 
cnablesa  man  to  nave  a  Library  of  such  Ixxiks,  instead  of 
Um  usual  one  or  two,  and  at  a  small  outlay. 

Thr  Titlrs. 

We  pot  upon  the  books  ant  Tmes  you  may  want.  The 
following  titles  are  suggested : 

1.  lUnstrationt.  8.  Temperance.  8.  Mi9> 
cellaneous.  4.  Social  Questions.  S.  Politics. 
6.  Education.  7.  Christian  Work.  8.  Ser¬ 
mons..  9.  The  Bible.  10.  Missions.  11.  The 
Chnrch.  12.  Christianity.  13.  Personal.  14. 
God.  15.  Book  PeTiesrs.  16.  Isms.  17.  Es- 
chatology.  18.  Snnday  School,  The  Younff. 
19.  The  Christ.  20.  Sin  and  Atonement.  21. 
Holj  Spirit.  22.  Ezegetical.  23.  DeTotional. 
84  Ho^etic  Notes.  25.  Social  Qiuestions. 
26.  Duties  and  Graces.  27.  Preachers  and 
Preaching.  28.  BioBrapbical.  29,  RcTirals. 
•0.  Health. 


Views  op  Emixrnt  Prrsoks  who  havr  Usrd  tnrm. 

Hon.  Androw  D.  White. 

President  of  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  hit  upon  an  admirable 
thing.  My  only  wonder  is  that  of  Columbus  companions 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  egg— namely,  that  no  one  h^  doos 
so  good  and  simple  a  thing  before. 

R«t.  W.  H.  Taylor,  D.  Dm  LL.  D. 

Pastor  Broadway  Tabernacle,  N.  Y. 

I  received  your  specimen  copy,  and  have  been  so  mneb 
pleaaed  with  it,  and  with  your  whole  plan,  that  I  beg  now 
to  enclose  cbeck  that  you  may  send  me  twelve  volumes  with 
the  titles  indicated  below.  1  have  lost  a  great  deal  lor  la^ 
of  such  a  aeries  of  books. 

Rot.  Georgy  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D. 

Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  You  have  reduced  the  idea  of  a  Scrap-Book  to  n  perfect 
system.  1  do  not  see  bow  anything  in  this  line  could  be 
staspler,  more  complete,  cheaper,  or  more  valuable. 

Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D. 

Pastor  Tbompkios  Ave.  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Please  send  me  ten  volumes  of  your  Scrap-Books,  with 
titles  as  I  have  selected.  I  have  used  many  scrap-book  sys¬ 
tems,  but  have  abandoned  all  in  turn,  because  tn^  were  all 
complicated,  or  else  without  system.  1  believe  yours  to  be 
the  best  eatant. 

From  the  **  Examiner,**  New  York. 

I  We  have  received  a  s^imen  of  the  "  Scrap-Book  Li¬ 
brary"  for  inspection.  It  is  the  cheapest,  most  couvenient 
and  nest  coatrived  plan  for  permanently  preserving  news- 

I  paper  clippings  that  we  have  ever  seen,  la  its  special  field 
this  series  of  books  is  without  a  peer. 

!  Price. 

The  volumes  are  put  at  the  marvetattsly  lew  price 
of  75  cents  each. 

1st.  We  will  »end  sample  volume,  with  any  title 
you  may  choose  to  put  upon  the  back  in  gilt,  postagi 
prepaid  by  us,  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  If  you  are 
not  utisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  and 
we  will  refund  the  amount  paid  for  it  less  the 
postage. 

2d.  If  you  order  a  half  dozen,  after  you  obtain 
your  sample,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
^.60,  make  you  a  discount  of  6  per  cent,  from  the 
price. 

8d.  If  you  order  twelve  volumes  we  will  give 
you  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  pay  express 
charges  to  your  nearest  express  station. 


C.  VENTON  PATTERSON  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


TH£  ONliT  LITEIlAR'r  XAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  PACIPIC  COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  OvEltLAND  MoirrHUT.  established  in  1868,  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  magazines  of  America.  Its  literary  qualities  are  unique,  and  the  steady  and  rapid 
progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  is  universal ;  it  wins  and  keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle 
and  the  library  ;  its  circulation  is  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  magazine  in  his  list  for  1887. 
Libraries,  Beading  Booms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their 
magazines. 

The  managers  of  the  Overland  Monthly  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking 
effort  to  develop  the  best  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that 
the  magazine  is  making  friends  everywhere,  and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  company  of  capitalists  and 
literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT  COMMENTS. 

“  One  might  almost  ai  well  compliment  the  C€ntu,  y  by  compatiaon  with  Tbs  Onta^KO  aa  vice  Tcraa."— 
BotUm  TravtAtr. 

“  For  comprebenalTene^a  of  acope.  aonndneaa  of  thought,  and  high  literary  qnality.  Tub  Otzri,akd  ia  not 
anrpaaaed  by  the  beat  of  the  Eastern  monthlies."—  fforvaa/rr  Mass. 

“  One  of  the  best  monthlies  ia  that  which  comes  from  across  the  continent. "—  PAiloda^ta  Prtm. 

*'  The  greM  and  repreaentative  magazine  of  the  Far  West.  The  (leriodical  ia  edited  with  catholic  taste,  and 
it  has  an  aomirablo  corps  of  contribntors.  its  pages  are  on  everr  subject,  and  thev  have  fall  as  much  Itterarr 
valne  as  those  of  any  magazine  pahlisbed  east  of  the  Bockiee."— Alhosy  ArpM,  N.  T. 

**Tuz  OvczutsD  la  unique  In  having  all  its  articles  fall  of  general  Intereet,  so  that  whoever  takes  it  will  be 
likely  to  read  everything  in  ft."— Tils  Critic.  New  York. 

"  Edited  with  a  goM  sense  and  discrimination  which  are  gratifying.  The  whole  magazine  is  readable  to  a 
high  degree."— CbaprspafioNalisf,  Boston. 

"Sastains  the  high  liteiary  reputation  won  long  ago  by  this  companionable  and  ever  welcome  magazine. 
Its  articles  are  short,  pithy,  and  thoroughly  attractive. "-/nterior.  Chicago. 

"The  (>vKRi.AND  is  devoted  to  the  Intellectunl  and  mt  ral  development  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  refiects  the 
infinence  of  its  best  elements."— Ledger. 

"  Kepreseots  the  best  literature  of  the  western  half  of  America.”— JVorfl  Sritith  Mail.  Glasgow. 

“B<|aal  in  every  respect  to  oar  best  English  magazines.” — The  Oazette.  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

"  It"  high  literary  standard,  the  dignified  anti  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its  policy  of 
impartial  hearing  of  noth  sides,  and  its  absolate  independence  of  any  private  or  party  interests,  soiakes  it  a 
pecaliarly  infioential  organ  "~Tiu  Week,  Toronto.  Canada 

**  One  of  tlie  great  American  magazines  "—Londfm  Atketueum. 

"On  a  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  periodical  world." — 
Amerkxm  Begider,  Pans.  _ 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  FOR  1887. 

Slagle  Hnbsrrlptlon,  64.00  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  Naaiber.  30  cts.  Haaiple  C'apy,  35  cts. 
dab  Terms  i  Five  rapies  ta  ane  addresa,  615.00.  Add  postage  on  foreign  orders. 

Tbe  Trade  supplied  throu^  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York  ;  The  Weetem  News  Co,, 
Chicag^o  :  The  Hau  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Fmncisoo  ;  and  TrIIbner  &  Co.,  London. 
Addreae 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

'410  >Iontg;otnery  Street,  San  Franoisot^ 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


It  touehei  upon  a  greater  number  of  mhjeete  of  popular  interett  and  ingtruetion  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  periodical  publithed  in  this  country. — Mail,  and  Express,  N.  T.  City. 

No  other  magazine.,  we  believe,  has  ever  presented,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  much  valuable 
literature. — Arqds,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so  strongly  handled.— 
Evert  Evening,  Wilmington,  Del. 

We  know  of  no  m'igntine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness  and  strength.— 
Democrat,  Dover,  N.  H. 


The  forum  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike— in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent, .  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  onposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reaaer  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 


FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 


A 

Pr«t4dciit  JaliiM  H.  Seelye. 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huutingtun. 
Justice  Tbomss  M.  Cooley. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Parton. 

President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Evt-relt  Hale. 

Blsbop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
President  Timotby  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  Crosby. 
Monsigiior  T.  8.  Preston. 
Prot.  Alexander  Wincbell. 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coze. 
President  E.  U.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Freder  c  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D  White. 

J  udge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dndley  Field. 

]*rof.  william  O.  Snmner. 

Kev.  Dr.  K.  lleher  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Elizabeth  Staari  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Prof.  David  Swing. 

Kev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Park  BeiHamin. 
liev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  8.  LUIy. 

Prof.  U.  U.  Boypten. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

President  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Crma  Bdroti. 

Prof.  Noah  K  Davto. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Oreeiy. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R.  II.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frotbingham. 

Woods  Pasha. 

President  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  II.  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  ALREADY  DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolution  T 
Newspapers  Gone  to  Seed. 

Is  Romanism  a  Baptized  Paganism? 
Some  Experiences  with  Criminals. 
Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists  f 
Donoestic  Service. 

What  the  Reman  Catholics  Want. 
Our  Boys  on  Sunday. 

My  Rellgionv  Experience. 

How  I  Was  EdncateiL 
An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 
Question. 

The  SToIntlon  of  the  Boycott 
The  Negro  in  the  South. 

Cremation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 

Our  Political  Methods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? 
Shall  the  Bight-Hour  System  be 
Adopted! 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sunday  Journalism. 
Should  Foreign  Authors  be  Pro¬ 
tected  T 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  ? 
The  Limit  of  Spead  in  Ocean  Travel. 
Tlie  Future  of  Arctic  Exploration. 
What  We  Know  About  the  Weather. 
Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  Stale  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes. 
The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  be  Preserved  f 
Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 
The  Convalescence  ol  Faith. 
Collwe  Athletic  Sports. 

The  nsheries  Dispute. 
Civilisation  and  Suicide. 
Modem  Smuggling. 

What  Rights  Have  Laborers? 
Our  African  Lontingeiit. 
Americanisms  in  England. 
The  Cause  of  Earthquakes. 
Are  Women  Fairl)  I^ld  ? 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


60  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yorh 
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Eclectic  Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbese  eD^nyin(n>  sre  beaatifallj  engraved  on  Bteel,  and  moat  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Ecxbctic  Magaaine  daring  paat  yeara.  They  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  paat  and  preaent  century.  Oar  list  incladea  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmon, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

r 

'  350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foQowinf.'BelecUd  from  oar  list,  will  give  tome  Idea  of  their  Kope  and  variety/ 

PORTRAITS.  .  . 


Kina  vrizhiAM. 
raXDEBICK  THE  BEE  AT. 
riCTOB  EMAXVEL. 
OEOBOE  BAITCBOET. 

WM.  a.  PBESCOTT. 
BOBEBT  BBOWnina. 
CHABLOTTE  BBOETB. 

AO  HE  BVSKIE. 
THACKEBAT. 

DICK  EES. 

HA  WTHOBEM. 

TEEETSOE. 

LOEOEELLOW. 

HEBBEBT  SPEECEB. 

AO  HE  STVABT  MILL. 
OLADBTOEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

EAPOLEOE  IE  PRISOE. 

EM.  PBEE’S  TBEATT. 

conoBEsa  op  riEnnA. 

BATTLE  OP  BUNKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OP  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  PBIEEDS, 
IBriEO  AED  PBIENna. 
MOZART  AT  riENEA. 
SHAKEaPEABE  AED  PAMILT. 
TRIAL  OP  QUEEE  CATHARINE, 
RAPHAEL. 

PLOBEETIEE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CEECI. 

BURIAL  OP  THE  BIRD. 
PLOEEB  OATHEREBS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUPP,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  flne  paper,  lOxU  Inchea,  and  are  eent  by  mall  or  exprew,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wo  fomUh  neat  cloth  eaeee  or  poraoUoa,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engraTingo. 

PRICES. 

Eagravlngi,  10  eeata  eaoh,  or  $7.60  per  100. 

6  Engraving!,  ••••-•$060 
12  EngTavingi,  .......100 


Portfolio!,  .  .  .  . 

Portfolio  and  16  Engraving!, 

«  “  26  “ 

“  “  60  •* 


eaoli,  $0  60 

.  .  1  60 

•  2  26 

>  •  4  00 


We  win  moke  eeloetloni  of  the  XngraTlng!  to  be  lent  whenerer  required,  or  the  pnrchaaer  can  eelect  for 
himMif. 

Send  poetage  etamp  for  Oatologne,  and  moke  oeleetlon  for  portfolio,  ■crapdK>ok,  or  handaomely  bound 
voloBM  for  centre-table. 


Catalogs  sstUfrss  to  any  odSrms.  or  eatalogao  and  o<mpU  oagraHng  sent  on  roeolpt  qf  U  eonts. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


iCl/UjCUf/j 

tcrfd'ar/c  - 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE; 

OK, 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  WRITING.  SPELLING,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  PUNCTUATION  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


I  Pbactueo  with  Tai  Nkw  OcrARTrsi!.’*  I  Snnnn)  SncLLiHo-BooK  Alts  CofT'Book. 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher.  School  bronght  home. 

If  70a  want  to  learo  to  wuiTB  WKU.  and  cobrbctlt,  UBe“THB  New  Detabtl-ke.” 

If  70a  want  to  learn  to  bpell  cobbbctlt  and  fumctuate  fbofbbi.t,  use  “The  New 
Depabtube.” 

If  70a  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  nse  “The  New  Depabtube.” 

”  Tkt  economical,  direct,  natural  wty  of  learning  to  tpeU  is  to  write  wrrds  until  we  eon 
write  tltem  automaticau.t.  We  get  the  thought  through  the  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  words  is  not  learning  them.  ” — Col.  F.  W.  Pabkeb,  Author  of  the  •*  (Quincy  Method.  ” 
**  If  the  subject  be  put  before  him  in  bight  obdrr  arid  rigiit  fobm,  any  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  surmount  his  sueeessim  dijfieulties  with  but  little  assistance. ’’ — Hebbebt  Spencer. 

**  this  system  the  learner  acquires  in  a  short  time,  and  wUh  sas'’,  the  most  necessary 
parti  of  a  good  education.” 

**  The  New  Departure**  should  he  in  every  Household. 

EVMIRT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wants  and  needs  some  education. 

**.  Th«  New  Departure  ”  *"U  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  an  receipt  of  $|,00. 

,0  A.OBr'T'TS  WArCT*31>  IfC  EVERY  .ST'A.’I'E.  , 

Addiess  £.  K.  PELTON  &  CO.4  25  Bond  Street^  New  York. 
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HAT 

AILS 

YOU? 


Do  fou  feol  dull,  lanmid,  low-spirited,  urek-ss,  and  < 
lndc«crihal>ly  miserable,  both  pnvsiealiy  and  men¬ 
tally ; ‘exjierienee  a  sense  of  fullness  or  bloatintr  i 
after  (^atiiiK,  or  of  "  gxineneas,”  or  emptiness  of  , 
stomach  in  the  momiriK.  tongue  coated,  bitt<‘r  or  I 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  irregular  appetite,  dizziness,  I 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyeskeht,  “tloatiiiif 
specks"  before  tlie  eyia,  nervous  prostration  or 
exhaustion,  irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al-  { 
tematina  with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  cold  ft'ct,  drowsiness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  constant,  indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  ? 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  suffering  from  that  most 
common  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 
become,  the  mate-r  the  number  and  dlversitv  of 
Kinp^ms.  No  matb‘r  wliat  stage  it  has  nacned, 
Dr.  neree*a  GoMeu  niedleal  Discovery  will 
subdue  it,  if  taken  according  to  directions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  complica¬ 
tions  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Disease  Heart  Disease,  Kheumatlsm,  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  medical  Discovery 

acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  blood-taints  and  impurities,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  Is  equally  efflcaoious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  ornns,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
appetizing,  restorative  tonic,  it  promotes  digestion, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  wonderful 
medicine  has  gained  great  ceiebrity  In  curing 
Fever  and  Ague,  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  aiseasis. 

Dr.  Plerce’a  Goldeu  medical  Discovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORSp 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rheum,  "  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or 
Hough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 
and  invigorating  medicine.  Great  Eating  Ulcers 
rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  influence.  Especially 
lias  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  I^- 
zema.  Erysipelas,  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes, 
Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swellings,  Hip  Joint  Disease, 
“  White  Swelling^"  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Iwnd  ten  cents  in  {damps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Eiuuga.  is  arrested  and 
cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  tne  earlier  sta^m 
of  the  disease.  From  its  marvelous  power  over  this 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedytothe  public,  Dr.Pierct'  thought 
st'riously  of  calling  it  his  "Consumption  Cork,” 
but  aliandoniMl  that,  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
mc-dicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  comliinatlon  of 
tonic,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bilious,  pectoral,  anfl  nutritive  properties, 
is  unequaliKl,  not  only  as  a  n-ine<ly  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Ch  route  DlaeaMa  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Lunn  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remeay.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  tiun,  or  Six 
Bottles  for  ^.UO. 

^F~Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pieroe's  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Assooiation, 

No.  663  main  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


.  ,,  THE  ORIGINAL 

\^vc©js  little 

LIVER 
PILLS. 

hkwaub  ov  rmiTATiofrs.  AurrArs  ask 
FOR  VR.  PIRRCEra  PFLLRTS,  OR  LXTTLX 
SUGAR-COATED  PILLS, 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  disturbance  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  In  glass  vials,  hermetically  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al¬ 
terative,  or  pnrgative,  these  little  Pellets  give 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

billons  beadaebe,  dixxi- 
ness,  eoiistlpatlon,  bll-  (7 
ions  attarks,  and  all'dtv  *  tEjT 

rangements  of  the  stomach  and  mM 

bowels,  are  promptly  relieved  i\  NRy 
and  permanently  cured  by  the  Ab 
use  of  “Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  W  B 
Purgative  Pellets.  In  expla-  w-’ 

nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  these  Pellets  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diseases, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
the  system  is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  sanative  influence.  Sold  by  drug- 
gi^  for  twenty-live  cents  a  vial. 


Jjm /  ru|9^  ^^isofferedby 

1/  \  '  •  -S  the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Kage’s 

fL  A  is  Catarrh  Remedy,  for  a  case  of 
“  pBrn  Chronic  Nasal  Catann,  which  they 

cannot  curec 

BTItlPTOms  OF  CATARRH.-DuU,  heavy 
headache,  obstruction  of  the  naaai  passages,  di^ 
ebargis  falling  from  the  head  into  the  throat,  some¬ 
times  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  nutrid; 
the  eyes  are  weak,  watery  and  inflamed;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  harking  or  coughing 
to  clmr  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scabs  from  uloers:  the  voice 
is  changed  and  has  a  nasal  twang ;  the  breath  ta 
offensive;  smell  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  is  a 
sensation  of  dizziness,  with  mental  depression,  a 
hacking  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  cases  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoms,  result  in  consumption,  and  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  is  so  common,  more  deceptive 
and  dangerous,  less  understood,  or  more  unsuo- 
cessfiilly  treat'd  by  physicians. 

By  its  miid,  soothing,  and  healing  properties.  Dr. 
flage's  Catarrh  Remedy  cures  the  worst  cases  of 
Catarrh,  ^  cold  In  ibe  bead,”  Coryss^  and 
Catarrbal  Headarbc. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere ;  M>  centa 


rrmw^li  i1  infrincancBt  woUf  coatroUad  bgr  Tba  I  aadwhall  Pran,  Loadcn,  B.C. 


PEARS*  SOAP— Makes  the  hands  soft  as  velvet. 


PEARS’  SOAP— Recommended  and  used  by  Mrs.  Langtry  for  the  complexion 


STROBIC  CIRCLES 


1IY0ITED  BY  PROFESSOR  SttYARUS  P.  THOIPSOR,  D.Sc.,  B.i 


Hold  this  Diagram  by  the  right-hand  bottom  comer  and 
give  it  a  slight  but  rapid  circular  twisting  motion,  when 
each  circle  will  separately  revolve  on  its  own  axis. 


N.B. 


— lease  place  this  in  your  Scrap  Book. 


EcUctie  Magazine  Advrrtisvr. 


PEARS’  SOAP— Recommended  and  used  by  Mad.  Adelina  Patti  for  the  complexion. 


r 


HAY  FEVER. 


To  tlM  periodkml  lafferor,  who  deopairiagly  look*  IbrwM, 
tn  “  ib«  IMk  of  Augaat,  at  11  A.M..  shans**  fM  Um  return  of 
tbit  annual  torment,  haf  (krer,  row  cold,  aatliaaa,or  roao 
frTcr  and  aeatlTia,  it  may  seem  oarly  In  tba  aeaeon  to  give 
tiiy  iTimiOf  or  adrloe  on  tbia  dlaeaie.  But  if  va  can  thua 
early  rail  the  attention  of  oven  ono-lftk  of  tho  *  quarter 
million  of  tbe  American  people  who  are  aelaed  by  thla  dla> 
aui4>,”  to  a  rery  caay  and  pleaaant  remedy  for  Ita  cure— If 
taken  in  time— tbey  will  anawer  the  queeUon,  hate  we  not 
ecaiiicnoed  thia  aubioct  too  aoon  T  with  a  “  tbouaand  tlmee 


Kortnany  yean  they  hate  undergone  a  painful  aiegc,  until 
fo..!  relietea  them ;  aa  diiagreeable  to  otbera  aa  it  haa  been 
dill  naaing  to  them.  Though  many  hata  giten  it  a  careful 
eludy,  and  many  eaaaya  bare  been  wrtUaa  upon  it  by  emi* 
Bent  phyaiciaoa,  yet  iu  cauae  and  true  nature  are  but  little 


THE  CITY  MARKET. 


What  a  vonderfhl  arrangement  ia  the  city  market  for 
aupplying  the  wanta  of  the  citiaena.  From  reed  birds  to 
turk^a ;  Ikom  rabbita  to  beef ;  from  bitaitca  to  ballbiit ; 
from  scrapple  to  tongue ;  from  aalsd  to  cabbage ;  from  struw- 
borrlea  to  apples;  all  the  rariety  of  oatablea  that  app'tila 
caa  crate  or  ftmey  desire  are  apread  oat  before  the  thousuiida 
of  purchaeen  to  tempt  them  to  fill  tbelr  capacious  iuark>t 
baskets. 

But  more  wonderful  ia  the  arrangement  of  tbe  bumaa 
bod/  that,  hating  no  choice  aa  to  which  of  theao  regetabloe, 
meats,  and  fruits  shall  be  put  into  H,  will  neterthekwa  aovrpt 
any  ef  them  giten  to  it,  and  from  them  aeloct  such  particles 
sad  atoms  aa  beat  tniled  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  thousands 
of  organa,  fibres,  tiaauea,  membranes,  nvrtra,  and  bone  which 
oompoee  tbe  human  aysteai.  8e  perfect  la  tbe  working  of  the 
human  machine  when  in  health,  that  the  ioditidual  is  hot 


known.  Because  of  Its  regular  periodic  character,  this  was  j  conaeioua  of  the  digesting,  tbe  aeparsting,  tho  absorbing,  the 


taken  aa  its  moat  salient  point,  and  there  the  use  of  qainlne 
kas  lee*  tery  generally  preaeribod.  On  one  point  tbe  U.  D.*! 
seem  generally  agreed,—!. the  dlaeeee  reets  la  the  iadi- 


ehemical  changing,  the  depositing  and  building  up  that  is 
going  on  coDtinually  while  life  lasts. 

j  ...1  .V  1  B .. ...  j  .  .  So  manifold  and  minute  are  ibe  workings  of  tho  human  j 

ridual  and  not  in  the  aurroundlng  air.  But  tbey  do  not  go  I  .....  ,, 

I  ju  i._.v  T  I  meehlnery  that  K  would  aeeni  aa  If  the  compiiuation  of  tlie  i 

farther  to  determine  for  ua  whether  mkroaoie  life  or  merely  ! .  .  ....  ....  .  ...  i 

I  ..  .....  >  j...  i  too  thousand  aceidents, changes, anddlatnrbancec  would  do-  I 

nrrroua  irritation  with  asthmatic  abnormal  conditions  are  >  ,  .  .  4 

.  _  ,  .  .a  in  .  '  range,  more  or  less,  ita  delicate  machinery,  and  thus  throw  i 

tks  cause  of  thia  most  nnweleoma  malady.  Wo  win  learc  i .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ! 

.  ..  ,  ....  .  ;  the  whole  body  out  of  order.  It  seems  erident  that  tbe  wluiie  f 

Is  uthen  the  opening  of  this  field,  but  as  for  oarselrea  wo  ,  .......  .....  ! 

_  ..  -  ...  1  .  .  u  .  .  I  omchanlam  must  bo  under  aomo  powerful  attractlro  or  cun-  ' 

will  oger  the  eunerere  that  remady  which  wo  boncTo  to  bo  i .  .  .....  .  .  . 

..  .  ......  .1  .1  '  trolling  infiuence  that  teodaoootlaually  to  draw  each  work-  ‘ 

the  moat  reasonable,  and  from  the  experience  of  a  largo  | 

Bumber  of  patienta,  tbe  most  efficacious. 


lag  part  towards  its  primal  foaetlon.  TbU  may  be  termed 
the  Thai  force.  Wh«n  the  enemies  of  life  become  so  nuniemus 


Bummer  ia  soon  upon  US,  and  also  with  ouny  will  oome  tbe  I  .  .  ...  .  ..... 

.  ...  -  1  ....  .1  .1  or  ao  strong  aetooontrol  the  rltai  force,  then  will  tbe  human 

dnaded  hay  fover.  There  is  not  the  fear  of  an  inexorable  ....  ........  ..  . 


(ate  as  with  consumption  in  ita  last  stage,  but  who  has  say 
foacy  for  that  almost  certain  periodic  spasm  for  anteaing! 
•ncealngl!  aoeexiogin  That  intolerable  feeling  of  languor. 


syalcm  yield,  and  In  time  life  Uaelf  succumb  to  the  orer- 
wholmiug  deodly  foreea. 

(Kama  aent,  If  desired.) 


Loss  of  taste  and  appetite.  That  hopelamaese  which  says  |  (CC.,  S7A)  "CoaDOva,  Mina.,  December  1,  iwta. 

you  must  endure  until  the  season  U  passed  in  which  tbe  bey  j  "iharedelo/wd  writing  to  see  If  there  wouWIkj  any  change 
ferer  claims  coutrul.  -  In  the  Juart  iritMt.  I  think  there  is  a  great  change  for  tbe 

Woapeak  of  It  thua  early  that  all  who  read  thla  artiele  ,  he^r ;  not w> intmh  ooin  in  the  apl^;  htaae  not  had  the 
a-  at  B  si.1  1.  1  -a  A  aw  w  ^aw  r  t  wpH^uoii  fOF  iTedAyi;  HIT  rwttimM  ha*  lmpn»v«d  aome; 

■ay  haro  Umo  to  think  and  act  after  tbey  bare  read  the  fol-  ia  mp  earr  ietao  W;  giZral  lunch  belter! 

lowing  testimonials, andmany  otben  weean  giTe,thewrUeie  I  I  can't  tell  you  now  thankful  1  am  for  your  Traatmeiit.  1 
of  wkiefa  are  aeatterod  far  and  w We  orer  our  coontry' :  i  ■“  «f  •“^••'7  »ben  I  curnmnioed  to  ^  it,  just 

j  two  months  ago.  Now,  I  am  almoat  freofroin  pain,  and  the 
(Name  sent,  if  deeired.)  |A**r  that  I  hare  bad  moat  of  the  time  for  twenty  vrsrs  bns 

I  !«•«.  Tlicre  ia  a  woman  here  who  used  Compound  Oxygen, 
(tM., 2(2.)  Guam.  Hill,  N.C.,  Junel  ,188*.  j  enj  |t  made  her  worse, then  she  qnit  it.  well,  then  was 

“Age  5'A  Mild  form  of  hay  ferer  for  fouror  fire  years.  It :  when  she  got  fooled,  i  got  worae  for  three  week^  and  then 
is  marked  hr  itchlag  and  inilammation  of  eyelids,  sufficient  j  began  to  Improro. 

to  annoy  with..ut  dUt^lfying  mo  Iroin  leading,  ett,  by  |  .  {  of  a  teat  I  made  with  the 

frequent  inwaing,  alight  watery  diaebar^  from  nostrils,  i  Compound  Oxygen.  1  hare  a  b..y  tweiro  yearn  old,  who 
especially  the  right  om,  and  Ireqncul,  Ibongh  not  often  |  very  eeslly,  and  ia  tmuhled  with  a  rowp*  wintaia, 

•evens  h««a»i‘uc;  abort  winued.  •  been.  About  two  weeks  he  umA  a  severs  soW,  snd 

“  CUAPBL  Hill,  N.  C,  September  8,  IfiSfi.  ‘^T.'*****'  *  ‘  try  what 

.  ,  ......  ......  .  .  ...  :  the  Compound  Oxygen  will  do.  He  inhaled  k  three  times, 

“  To^ay  cloaca  the  tenth  week  of  the  Tr^traent.  U  has  ]  ^  b,  JWwell,  that  U  tbe  last  I  hare  heard  of  hU  coW 
to  a  great  extent  re  lend  my  W  Jevrr,  euabllnK  me  to  ^  or  hia  eough.  I  aay  that  is  bettor  than  two  weoke'  run  of  a 
the  most  owfortaWe  aummr  I  hare  ^  for  /ears.  I  ih  nk  ■  cold,  aad  then  cough  all  wintor.  1  have  grsat  foiUi  in  Com- 
l  hare  not  had  what  cihiW  be  called  aeodnewe  since  tbe  first  >  pgnnd  Oxygen 
inhalation,  though  I  hare  been  mure  expnoed  at  night  than  '  . 

usual,  and  I  barn  reoeatly  undergone  rery  trying  anxiety  ' 

and  irrortlerlty  and  h*  of  sleep.  I  find  all  symptoms  (K,me  sent,  if  desired.) 

better  and  in  bettor  condition  tor  uiy  work  than  at  the  opeo- 

iag  of  tbe  flail  aeaion  fur  years.  1  hare  ns  r*ut  kt:ada€it,Uu  ‘  (3  E.,  114.)  “  Bbowwsvillk,  Tkxb.,  November  29, 1888. 


tfmrfthina  tlM  troubled  mr,/ur  better  digtetUm,  lot*  nermue 
uut,  better  Sreutktug,  better  Jetting  in  general." 


(2  M.,  (SC.)  “  Pirrarox,  Me.,  April  29, 1885. 

“  Hay  ferer  for  many  years ;  oomi-s  on  about  August  2fith : 
last  tin  October  Ititb.  tSonra  irriutiun  In  right  lung  and 
difficulty  ia  hrunefaisi  tubes.  No  appetite;  weak;  cough, 
and  nilae  considerable  yellow  thick  matter.  Ilurning  in  pit 
«f  stomach  and  pain  in  bowels.  Idmba  ached;  hurts  to 
draw  a  loag  breatm’’ 

“  PirraTOX,  Mb.,  October  18, 188C. 


**My  wife  has  improred  rery  much.  When  abecomtnenred 
tbe  Gompouad  tixygen  her  ritalilr  wa.v  very  low.  She  hud  , 
no  appolile,  tongue  swollen  aud  heavily  uiMited,  which  bad  > 
been  the  case  since  the  Utter  pert  of  last  June.  She  coiu-  ] 
menced  taking  the  Compound  Oxygen  two  weeks  ago,  and  . 
thinks  she  has  gained  six  pounds  in  fieth ;  appetite  Improved,  j 
aud  tongue  nearly  eleaned  off,  and  not  ao  nervrnia.  She  hus  ‘ 
been  atrietlr  following  your  direcUona  aa  to  out  door  excr-  i 
ciaea.  She  te  free  from  all  pain  In  her  cheet.  Before  taking  I 
tbe  OxTgen,  while  riding  out,  she  wmitd  be  attacked  with/ 
something  like  the  mteuHey;  since  taking  H  she  has  only  I 
.  ,  .  .  ^  .  had  one  attack,  and  that  was  the  first  erening  >be  took  the  ] 

“  I  havo  been  waiting  to  give  you  my  hag  ferer  report.  1 1  compound  Oxygen.  i 

am  happy  to  inform  yon  that  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat- ‘  I 

Blent  overpowered  the  disease  this,  tue  second,  season.  It  |  "She  has  great  faith  in  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  never 
has  been  worth  more  to  me  than  I  can  expreao.  I  want  i  lets  an  opporiunity  pass  to  sound  ita  praises,  and  inuda  your 
ry  one  atniepad  with  the  same  to  avail  Ihemselrea  of  llic  circulars  to  all  th<M  afflicted.”  _ 


Cuiiipound  Oxygen, and  am  willing  rou  ahould  use  my  name  ' 
,  if  you  chooee  to  do  to.  For  more  than  tkirtg  yram,  every 


autumn,  I  hare  anflbred  from  this  terrible  diaeese.  The  only 
Telief  1  cTtr  received  was  at  the  seaside,  even  there  I  bad 
1  ne  ay mptoma  "  Mas.  L.  C.  N  latELa.” 


“  Compound  Oxygen  ita  Mode  of  Action  mad  Raanlla,”  a 
new  book  of  200  pages.  Bent  flrue  upon  addrtadng  Dra. 
I  ,t  xrkey  and  Palen,  No.  152>  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  greateat  aaaiatant  to  the  vital  force  to  reaaaert  ita  an- 
premacy  by  the  testimoa/  of  many  thousands  of  witnes.srs 
is  tbe  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  manufacture))  by  Drs. 
Starkey  and  Palen,  No.  i52>  Arch  street,  ^bUadelphi.v,  Pa. 
Tbey  wlU  tend  free  to  any  who  derire  it  a  very  Intereating 
book  of  200  pages  upon  thia  wonderful  trealtnent. 


HJTT  TKAKSlbiiORI  THI  ri  BlIC  upon  »»>flr«*xwtt<»n<-«alon**  h  ive  attainivl  i«»t 
VNfeHCHAHKV  rBI'BMIBEMi'K,  wlitch  ueisblt^iuii  ttiuiii  M  nt>e<|MlIcd  In 


GOLD  lCEDAl,'riEffi.  l37i 


/•-I 


Zr  ■  - .  i.'i'  ;' 


YillaClocoliitii, 

Like  all  our  ehoeoUtee,  U  pi«. 
peivii  vhh  the  greatest  eati',  sad 
oooaists  of  a  superior  qaalHjr  of 
cocoa  and  sugar,  flavon'4  vhk 
puro  vanilla  bean.  Served  os  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  ronfss* 
Uooery,  K  ie  a  delicious  artlelt, 
and  is  highly  reooaun'^odca  by 
tourists. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

a'^HE  No.  2  CALIORAPH  ie  llte  only 
double  cane  Wriiiuiy  Maebioe  tbut  pro¬ 
duced  each  letter  b)  a  single  finger  stroke,  and 
t|iu8  fully  econoiiii/es  liine  and  labor. 

15,000  CALIGRAPHS  are  in  daily  iiae, 
nnd  are  liemiuiug  iinniensely  popular  for  tbeir 
Ikiirability,  8t>eeci  and  Manifolding 

ability. 

We  publish  400  letters  from  prosiinect  mea  and  flrme 
Which  are  conrlncin". 

For  book  of  rcfi  renccs  and  specitnens  of  work  ad¬ 
dress 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

TfAKTFOKD,  CONN. 

Nsw  York  Ofilos,  237  Broadway. 


SoM  by  erocort  evorywkere. 

r.  BMEB  &  GO.,  Dorcbester,  M 

fjOf.  GOLD  MEDAL,  PASI8,  187t 

BAK£R*S 


Warrgited  absolsifeig  purs 
Comm,  from  which  theOxcrssof 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  tkrtt 
ni  It  **’’***  the  strength  of  Cocos  mixed 

Hb  '  ll  vYW  fitarch,  Anowrout  or  Sugar, 

IB  III  tan  ^  tbereforo  far  more  sgudoidI- 
M  1 1  I  V  I  cal,  costing  less  than  ons  cent  a 

Ini  ^  I  I  I  I  ^  dcUckMir,  nourishing, 

|jU  1 1  I  I  I  strengtheoiDg,  easily  digocted,  and 

IS  r  I  H  V  ■*d>nlrably  adapted  for  Invalidj  an 

qH  ■  tvell  as  for  peraons  Jn  tu-altb. 

field  by  Broeera  wtrywhsro. 

¥.  BAM  ll  CO.,  DonMer,  M 


^  HAIR  .pa 

Coloring 


Imperial  Hair  Regenerator 


Instantly  restores  Gray  Hair,  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Gray  Beards  to  natural  color; 


leaves  it  clean, 
and  no  one 
you  color  it. 
Iiannlee8,odor‘ 
ing.  Baths  do 
Send  sample 


soft  and  glossy 
dreams  that 
Absolutely 
I  less,  and  last- 
I  not  affect  it. 

I  of  hair  and 


designate  nat- 1  Trade  Ha-%.  1  Ural  color. 


No,  1,  Black;  Mn.  4.  Chnausul; 

Nn.  B,  Dank  Brnwa;  Ha.  ft,  I,lsht  Cheolnnl; 
No.  S.  Medians  Brown;  No.  •,  tteld  Blende; 
Rn.  7,  Anh  Blende. 

PAMPHLET  FREE. 

PRICE,  $1.50  or  $aOO. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

64  Wart  28d  Street,  lew  York. 

Meirtiwi  this  Fwblioatien. 


TlsE*S 
EARLINE 
OBSESSES 
ECULIAR 
ITRIFTING 
ROPERTIES 

RESS.AND 
TJBLIC 
ROHOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 

RUDENT 
EOPLE 
UROHASE 
TL£*S 
EARLINE 

BoM  ley  all  c»rocers. 

JAMES  PYLE 

N’B'W'  TTOFtK;. 


